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AUTHOR’S PREFACE 


Thk lavourable reception given to my bold attempt to 
criticize Napoleon’s strategical conceptions has served as 
a stimulus to me to complete the second part, which was 
indeed already far advanced despite of many difficulties 
which had to be encountered. I hope the reading public 
may give the same reception to this, the concluding 
portion. For the early appearance of the volume my 
thanks are due to Lieutenant v. Kamekc, of the Emperor 
A]c.\andt‘r’s Grenadier Guard Regiment, who has taken 
the trouble to draw the map of the Russian theatre of 
war. 

I must repeat with regard to this part what I said with 
regard to the first. I have in no way tried to write 
an exact and complete history of the Napoleonic cam- 
paigns, but have confined myself to a consideration of the 
points which were necessary to form a proper judgment 
on the French General. 

In the first volume I endeavoured to follow the course 
of the rising star of the General and to admire its con- 
stantly incrca.sing brilliance. In the second I try to 
describe its path aird show the inherent weaknesses 
which led to its decline from the zenith. 

If in the first portion I seem to have yielded too much to 
the aspirations of the poet who said, “ I love the man 
who strives beyond his might,” I trust in the second I 
have not been oblivious of the warnings of the same 
writer : 

The man you choose Is various and great, 

,His deeds will serve you feiig-.for much reflection j 
Yet strive to learn from his uirtoy'flrd fate 
He U not fitted as a model for sdeciion. 
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• ♦ 

CHAPTER I. 

SPAIN. 

Tilsit had revealed to the amazed e)'es of the world a 
height of power such as histoiy had never seen united in 
the hands of any individual man since the times of Attila. 
All the states on the Continent were frightened and 
weakened, or had become humble vassals of the colossus 
and he, with his hand on the map of Europe, exclaimed : 
“ All this is mine, or will soon be mine ; I can dispose of 
it already.” * Russia alone seemed still to have some 
independence and self-assertion, but even she had been 
shaken by the powerful general, misled by the cunning 
politician, and he had only to display proper statecraft tO' 
make it his fully and permanently. 

But the Emperor’s thoughts were bent in another 
direction. It is the statesman’s part to be. patient, to wait 
for the right moment, to mature his plans and to delay 
action until such a moment. It is the general’s never 
to postpone, but to take time by the forelock, because the 
way for him to attain his end lies in superior strength. 
For both statesman and general, however, it is of im- 
portance to seize the right moment ; yet whilst the 

' Lucian, Mdm. iii, 113. 
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former employs for this mainly patience and calm calcula- 
tion, the latter will succeed rather by passion and 
boldness. Of course the statesman cannot altogether 
dispense with passion nor the general with calculation ; 
but in their actions these two feelings respectively will 
play a different part. The statesman will be more prone 
to fail through too much impatient boldness, and the 
general through too much cautious calculation. 

Indeed at this very time the Emperor was to furnish a 
great example of how little his soul, striving impatiently 
for the empire of the world, could bear to wait for the right 
moment, and how little he himself justified his own dictum : 
" To choose the right time is the great art of man ; what is 
to be done in i8io cannot be effected in 1807. Gallic nerves 
are not capable of submitting to this cool waiting for the 
right time, and yet by this capacity alone have I been so 
successful in all that I have done.” ' He could not look 
upon the conquests he had made hitherto as assured, and 
yet he was about to attempt new ones. With infinite 
cunning he laid the train for the seizure of Spain. The 
treaty of Fontainebleau facilitated the entry of his troops ; 
he occupied the country and the capital. Then Bayonne 
gave up to him the royal family, the latter resigned their 
rights, and in their place he established Joseph on the 
throne of Spain. 

But “these treaties were not confirmed by the Spanish 
nation ” ; " it did not acknowledge the resignation of 
Charles and Ferdinand, but rose up unanimously against 
the foreign rule. Thus the Emperor was confronted by a 
new military task ; the quelling of a general national rising 
in a large country, and indeed in one which, intersected 
as it is by irregular mountain chains, and provided with 
but an imperfectly developed system of roads, lent itself 
more readily to a successful guerilla war than any other 
in Europe. This was more especially the case as it was 

* C. N. To Joseph. Osterode, ist March, 1807. 

* C. N. To Laforest. Paris, 7th November, 1810. 
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inhabited by a people simple in their bodily wants, but 
violent and easily excited, and moreover endowed with 
the strength afforded by separate provincial life, together 
with a full preservation of the feeling of unity. We will 
now enter upon a consideration of the manner in which 
the Emperor solved this problem. 

His forces in the Peninsula towards the end of May, 
1808, were distributed in the following way ; Murat was 
at Madrid, invested with the chief command as the 
Emperor’s representative ; he had in and about the capital 
30,000 men under Moncey ; Juhot with 25,000 men stood 
in Portugal ; Bessieres had 25,000 men, viz. 13,000 in 
Old Castile and ia,ooo under Verdier in Aragon. In 
Catalonia there were 13,000 men under Duhesme, and 
finally Dupont was with 24,000 'men on the Tagus in the 
neighbourhood of Toledo. At first the Emperor remained 
at Bayonne, watching thence the course of affairs on 
the Spanish theatre of war. He did not consider the 
situation in any way serious at the time, and thought he 
would quickly crush the rebellion, by despatching flying 
columns in different directions. He therefore advised his 
generals to resort to summary proceedings. “ In this 
kind of war, retrograde movements ai'e never any good. 
Such movements are dangerous in regular warfare ; in a 
national rising they should never be employed.” * Conse- 
quently he sent Moncey with 10,000 men to Valencia, 
Dupont with 9000 to Andalusia, and Bessieres’ troops to 
the various central towns of Old Castile and as far as 
Santander. 

But the result was not what he had expected. Moncey 
failed before Valencia and fell back upon Alvacete ; 
Dupont evacuated Cordova, after having captured that 
town, and retreated to Andujar; Bessieres saw himself,' 
owing to risings in Logrofio, Palencia, and Valladolid, 
compelled to relinquish his enterprise against Santander. 
T his last fact annoyed the Emperor; the attempt on 
I C. N. To Bessiferes. Bayonne, i6tli,June. 
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Santander had been of importance in his opinion, for if 
any English army should land there, it might, by an 
advance along the Ebro, endanger the communications of 
his troops in Spain. In Aragon also the situation became 
more and more serious ; there the resistance of the 
Spaniards found a rallying point in Saragossa and a 
powerful leader in Palafox. The French were compelled 
to bring up a siege-train, and Verdier undertook a regular 
siege of Saragossa with a newly-arrived corps of 6000 men, 
to which he added 2000 of his own men. 

Now the Emperor began to examine the theatre of war 
more carefully, and to seek in his usual way the decisive 
point, where his main strength ought to be applied; 
columns detached in different directions no longer satistied 
him now. “ In civil war the most important points must 
be occupied ; it is not enough to march in every 
direction.” ‘ And thus he ii.xed upon that point as the 
most important, to which his communications ran and 
whence the capital could be threatened. “ If General 
Dupont suffered defeat, it would not be of any great 
consequence. It would have no other result than that of 
forcing him to cross the mountains again ; but any defeat 
inflicted upon Marshal Bessieres would be a thrust in the 
heart of the army, which would produce a sort of paralysis 
and be felt in its furthest extremities. . . . The object of 
aU our efforts must be to hold Madrid. Everything is 
there. Madrid can only be threatened by the Army of 
Galicia.’” “The most important point of all is the 
position of Marshal Bessieres, as you will have seen in 
the note I sent you. You must do everything possible sO' 
that this corps may be forced to no retrograde movement, 
nor suffer any reverse. General Dupont is the next con- 
sideration. The affairs of Saragossa come next, those of 
Valencia only in the fourth place. This is the true state 
of military affairs in the kingdom.” ’ 

' C. N. Note for General Savaiy. .Bayonne, JStli July. ’ Ibid. 

’ C. N. Note for the King of Spain. Marracq, 14th July. 
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Bessieres was able later to drive the Spanish forces 
from Leon and Galicia, to the Emperor’s great satis- 
faction, and things having thus taken a good turn on 
the most important point, the theatre of war to the south 
of the Sierra Morena assumed the first place in the 
Emperor’s calculations. “To-day the only doubtful 
point is on the side of General Dupont, and here we need 
some success quickly,” ' consequently he was reinforced 
up to 25,000 men. In spite of this, however, the 
Spaniards succeeded in surrounding him close to the 
Sierra Morena in the defile of La Carolina, and Dupont 
had to lay down his arms near Baylen with his whole 
corps. 

This reverse had most important results. The first 
consequence was, that Madrid had to be given up, and 
that Napoleon became convinced that his own personal 
intervention at the head of the “Grand Army” was 
necessary, to bring about a decisive turn in the affairs of 
Spain. He expressed his views on the military situation 
in Spain, on the 5th August, in one of those “Notes,” 
which he was fond of dictating in critical cases, both 
for the purpose of clearing up matter's, and stating 
his own coirviction, and also for the purpose of demon- 
strating the situation clearly to others. In that note he 
said the first thing to be done was to take up a position 
near Aranda on the Duero, with pickets on the Sierra de 
Guadarrama, whilst Bessieres would keep up the com- 
munication with Junot viA Valladolid. Should this not be 
any longer possible, the French would have to concentrate 
near Burgos and fall back to the Ebro, and finally, if the 
worst came to the worst, the line Vitoria-Pampluna would 
have to be occupied, in order to keep open the issues from 
the Pyrenees for the approaching Grand Army. For the 
rest he exhorted his men not to lose courage immediately 
on account of a few unfortunate occurrences. “We must 

* C. N. Notes on the present position of the army in Spain. 
Bayonne, arsi July. 
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not conduct the war timidly, nor suffer any massing of the 
enemy within two days* march of any army corps.” ‘ 
“Where is the soldier who has gone through even six 
months of war, who does not feci, that in such a situation 
one must be cautious of believing reports, which see the 
enemy everywhere and always through a magnifying- 
glass “ Above all he warned his commanders not tO' 
adopt any system of cordons, which was effective against 
smuggling perhaps, but not against an enemy in the field ; 
“ shall we return to such nonsense after ten years’ experience 
in war ? ” * in 1814 also we hear him reiterating the same 
view : “ His Majesty does not approve of a line twenty 
leagues long ; that may do very well against smuggling, 
but such methods have never met with any success in 
actual war.” ■* He at once set eagerly to work to hasten 
the march of the Grand Army from Germany. 

In the meantime the state of affairs became more and 
more serious on the Peninsula. In consequence of the 
battle of Baylen, Madrid was evacuated, as indeed the 
Emperor had anticipated, but the French army did not 
expect to be able to hold either the line of the Duero or 
Burgos, and it therefore fell back behind the Ebro, where 
it took up a position, 53,000 strong, near Miranda and 
Logrono, and, giving up the siege of Saragossa, fell back 
as far as Milagro; Duhesme also could no longer hold 
Catalonia, and had to withdraw all his troops to Barcelona. 
Still more unfavourable was Junot’s position, after 14,000 
English had landed in Portugal under Wellesley in the 
beginning of August. Junot’s attack on the latter near 
Vimeiro failed, and his force too, cut off from its communi- 
cations with Spain, had to surrender, on condition of 
being conveyed back to France by sea. 

The retreat behind the Ebro and the purely defensive 

* C, N. Note on the present situation in Spain. Rochefort. 

s C. N, Memorandum for Berthier. St. Cloud, i6th August. 

’ C. N. Note for Berthier, St. Clobd, i6th August. 

* C, N. To Maison. Paris, 20 th January. 
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posture of the arm)' aroused the Emperor’s displeasure in 
a high degree. “ It seems the army is commanded not by 
generals, who have had experience of war, but by post- 
office inspectors." * “ These arrangements seem to be ill 
considered ; . . . this is the first time that an army has 
had to abandon all its offensive positions, in order to take 
up bad defensive positions j to pretend to choose their 
ground, whilst the distance of the enemy and the 
thousand and one various combinations possible, do not 
permit any chance whatever of guessing whether a battle 
will take place at Tudela, or between Tudela and Pam- 
pluna, or between Soria and the Ebro, or between Burgos 
and Miranda. ... As to the Ebro, it is less than nothing, 
and should only be considered as a line.” ® “ The defen- 
sive position of the army of Spain is radically wrong. 
The position on the Ebro, and especially the important 
issues from the passes at Burgos, can only be held if you 
occupy Tudela. . . . The proof of what we assert lies in 
the fact, that the least rumour renders the headquarters 
uneasy, for the army is not in a good position.” ’ “ It 
seems that in the direction of Burgos the army is without 
any system ; . • . the enemy will not march from Sara- 
gossa to Logrofio if the offensive position of Tudela be 
occupied.” * 

According to the Emperor’s plan, 16,000 men were to 
be at Tudela, the same number at Burgos, and the rest of 
the army between Logrofio and Burgos; “you will 
understand the position of the army, ready to act on the 
offensive both with its right wing and its left wing.”* 
But he rejected the plan of occupying Burgos only with 
cavalry, for “ would not that be as much as telling the 

^ C. N. To Joseph. St. Cloud, i6th August. 

® C. N. Notes on Spanish affairs. St. Cloud, 30th August. 

® C. N. Note for Joseph, King of Spain. St. Cloud, 15th Sep- 
tember. 

* C. N, To Berthier. Si. Cloud, 8lh September. 

“ C. N. Note for Joseph, King of Spain. St, Cloud, 15th Sep- 
temlmr- 
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enemy that we do not intend to hold the place, would it 
not even be as inviting them to come and take it ? ” ' 
Still the Emperor did not wish to give any absolute orders 
with respect to any such measures, for “ at a distance of 
300 leagues and without any information as to the 
strength of the army, it is impossible to advise what 
should be done.” * Finally he admonished him to obtain 
frequent news of the enemy, though after all the principal 
thing in his opinion was to adopt a posture strictly in 
accordance with circumstances, for after all what is 
heard in time of war is really of little value. “ In war- 
time spies attach little importance to the reports they 
make ; to rely upon them would be equivalent to risking 
men’s lives upon very slender grounds.” ’ 

Joseph, who stood at the head of the troops in Spain, 
with Jourdan as his adviser, seeing himself constantly 
blamed by the Emperor on account of his defensive posi- 
tions, now conceived the thought of collecting all his 
forces and advancing upon Madrid, sacrificing all his 
communications with France, and beating the enemy’s 
armies wherever he might meet them. When he in- 
terpreted this monstrous plan to the Emperor, the latter 
only shrugged his shoulders and pointed to the diifercnco 
between the deliberately bold action of a great general and 
the madly rash plan before him. “ To change one’s line of 
communications is the act of a genius, to lose it altogether 
is such a risky operation, that it renders the general, who 
perpetrates such an act, criminal. . . . Those who venture 
to advise such a measure woirld be the first to lose their 
heads, as soon as events laid bare the madness of their 
operations ; . . . even with an army composed entirely of 
men like those of my own Guards, and led by the most 
able general, by an Alexander or Cffisar, one could not 

* C. N. Note on Spanish affairs. St. Cloud, 30tli August. 

“ C. N. Note for Joseph, King of Spain. St. Cloud, isth Sen- 
tember. * 

“ Ibid.' 
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answer for anything in the face of such stupid errors.” ' 
In addition he explained to him the difference which 
would have resulted from his remaining in Madrid with 
the army. “ If one is in a besieged place, one has lost 
one’s lines of communications, but not one’s line of 
operation, because this latter runs from the glacis to the 
centre of the fortress ; ” and finally he said : *' We must 
renounce this plan, for it is contrary to the laws of war.” 

Thus we see that the Emperor had to experience now, 
what he had already done in 1795, namely, that for the 
execution of the plans conceived by a genius, nay, even for 
their acceptance and appreciation, a mind of like gifts is 
necessary. Joseph and Jourdan were as little capable of 
doing this as Scherer and Kellermann had been; their 
strategical methods were different, and assuredly not 
superior to Napoleon’s. The latter, however, was too well 
aware, that in order to be effectively carried out, a plan must 
be intellectually assimilated by the loader, to make even the 
attempt of interfering by definite orders from Paris, when 
his advice would be of no avail. He again and again ex- 
plained the state of affairs and proposed such schemes 
as were feasible, but the rest he left to those who were on 
the spot, only prohibiting absolutely dangerous and false 
moves ; for in spite of his violent temperament and his 
firm conviction of his own infallibility, he recognized too 
clearly the nature of the war, to attempt to introduce a 
procedure like that of the Imperial Military Council in 
Austria. In this respect the opinion he expressed in 1813 
with regard to the Italian theatre of war is most character- 
i.stic of him : ” One manoeuvre which I suggest, which I 
do not advise, but which / would execute, would be. . , . I 
would do it myself, but I do not advise it, if you do not under- 
stand me. . . . But I do not advise this bold manoeuvre, 
it is not my habit to do so; for one must understand 
and grasp all the details and measures necessary for its 

* C. N. Note for the King of Spain. Chalfins sur Marne, 22nd 
September. 
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execution ; as well as the end which has to be attained, 
and the blows which have to be struck, etc., etc.” ‘ 

But even though Joseph was not able to coin the gold 
of Napoleon’s advice, thus tendered, into deeds, yet that 
gold was not therefore wasted. On the contrary, every 
soldier who is desirous of improving his knowledge of 
strategy will always be able to turn this series of detailed 
and valuable notes to good account. By a careful study 
of the history of war, every one can now at any moment 
put himself in Joseph’s situation, and having determined 
on the map his own views of the situation and the course 
he would adopt, the student can consult the most qualified 
critic by turning to Napoleon’s notes, and he will thus 
learn a valuable lesson. 

In the meantime the troops intended for Spain were 
drawing near the frontiers of that country. The Emperor 
once more e.\hibited at Erfurt his power in all its threaten- 
ing majesty, and gave evidence before the eyes of Europe 
of his friendly dispositions towards Russia, and then he 
hastened to the army, and arrived in Bayonne at 2 a.m, on 
the 3rd November, His army was composed as follows : — 


Chief of the Staff : Berthier. 


I. Corps 

Victor . 

29,000 men. 

II. „ 

Bessieres 

20,000 


HI. » 

Moncey . . 

24,000 

it 

IV. „ 

Lefebvre 

23,000 

a 

VI. „ 

Ney 

30,000 

>4 

VII. „ 

Saint-Cyr 

30,000 


The Guards and Reserve Cavalry 

35.000 

It 


The V. Corps, Mortier, 24,000 men, and the VIII. Corps, 

Junot, 19,000 men, did not arrive in Spain until later. 

The army was disposed as follows: Lefebvrc was at 

Bilbao, after having, on the 31st October, defeated and 

pursued Blake, who had advanced to attack him there ; 

* C. N. Instructions to General d’Aiithouard. St, Cloud, 20th 
November, 11 r'.m. 
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Victor, who thereupon had likewise advanced, was at 
Amurrio ; Bessieres at Miranda on the Ebro, with one 
division pushed forward as far as Pancorbo; Ney had 
driven the enemy from Logrofio and stood there on the 
Ebro ; Moncey was at Tafalla, observing the enemy’s 
forces on the Aragon; Saint-Cyr, at La Junquera, on the 
road from Perpignan to Gerona, ready for the invasion 
of Catalonia and the relief of Duhesme, who with 10,000 
men still held out in Barcelona. Finally the Guards and 
reserves were at Toulouse and Vitoria. 

Opposed to them was the Spanish army, with its left 
wing, 32,000 men, at Valmaseda, under Blake ; the latter 
had retreated to this place after the failure of his above- 
mentioned attack on Lefebvre, and here La Romana had 
joined him ivith 8000 men from Santander. The centre, 

25.000 men, under Castafios, was posted along the line 
Calahorra-Tudela ; and finally the left wing, Palafox, 

17.000 men, stood partly on the Aragon and partly at 
Saragossa. In front of Barcelona was Vives with 20,000 
men ; whilst behind Castafios in reserve at Burgos there 
were 13,000 men under Belvedere, and near Madrid further 
forces were in process of being collected. 

The Emperor had hoped that the enemy, filled with 
confidence by the successes gained, would come within 
striking distance, when he might crush him ; “ the war 
might with one blow be brought to an end by some 
cleverly combined manoeuvring, and for that it is not 
necessary that I should be present ; ” ' and indeed the 
enemy’s left wing exposed itself by its advanced and 
isolated position, to such a blow. It was the Emperor’s 
intention to push forward between it and the centre, and, 
turning it, to annihilate it ; he therefore blamed Lefebvre 
for having repulsed this wing, before the other corps were 
in a position to execute this turning movement. 

Still even now the extended line of the Spaniards 
exposed to the Emperor’s eye weak points enough to 
‘ C. N. To Joseph, Erfurt, 13th October. 
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allow him to hope to deal a decisive blow. Ho resolved 
to pierce the centre of their line by marching straight 
to Burgos and then attacking right and left both Blake 
and Castaiios in the rear. Consequently Bessieres re- 
ceived in the first place orders to advance on Burgos, 
whilst at the same time Lefebvre and Victor were to 
attack the enemy in front of them. The Spaniards had, 
however, on their part again resolved upon the offensive, 
and therefore on the yth November the Northern wings 
of the two armies encountered each other at different 
points ; the Spaniards were thrown back evci'y where and 
retreated again to Valmascda. The Emperor himself 
arrived in Vitoria on the 5th at half-past eight in the 
evening. 

On the 8th Lefebvre and Victor advanced further in 
pursuit of Blake, who retreated to Nava ; on the same day 
Bessieres I'eached Briviesca; but his corps was handed 
over to Soult, he himself receiving the command of the 
cavalry reserve. The Emperor now issued orders that 
Bessieres and Soult were to push fonvard to Burgos ; Ney 
and the Guards were to follow them, and Lefebvre and 
Victor were to continue in close pursuit of Blake, while 
keeping in touch with the army on the left side ; Moiiccy 
was to remain on the defensive, with one division on the 
Aragon and the rest of his corps at Lodosa on the Ebro, 
and finally one of Ney’s divisions, Lagrange’s, at Logrono. 

Thus the advance was continued on the gth, and at 
10 a.m., near Gamonal, Bessieres and Soult encountered 
Belvedere, who had gone out from Burgos to meet the 
approaching French. But his hastily assembled troops 
were unable to resist the attacks of regular forces ; they 
were overwhelmed and entirely dispersed, Biu'gos being 
taken and plundered. Lefebvre reached Villarcayo. In 
the afternoon of the same day, near Espinosa, Victor 
met Blake, who had taken up a good position there ; he 
attacked him indeed with some success, but night put an 
end to the engagement. On the next morning it was 
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resumed immediately day broke, and now Blake was com- 
pletely routed and driven back in full flight, with most 
severe losses, to Reynosa. To this place Lefebvre like- 
wise hastened from Villarcayo to join in the pursuit, 
whilst Soult was despatched by the Emperor from Burgos, 
in order to cut off Blake’s retreat. The latter had at 
first collected his troops on the 12th at Reynosa, as 
well as possible, but when the appearance of Soult’s 
cavalry made him aware of the danger to his right flank he 
retreated on the 13th hurriedly into the Asturias, where 
La Romana then collected the remains of his force, 7000 
men, and took the chief command. 

The Emperor had arrived in Burgos in the morning ot 
the nth and watched from there the success of the first 
half of his plan, the destruction of the enemy’s left w'ing. 
In addition to having sent Soult to Re5mosa, he had 
despatched Ney forward to Aranda, and his cavalry to 
Palencia, Valladolid and Madrid, in order to collect in- 
formation and to discover any possible advance of further 
hostile corps. As nothing was heai’d of any such move- 
ments, he resolved that it should now be the turn of 
Castafios, so that the second half of his plan of campaign 
might be carried out. 

The following arrangements were, therefore, made : Soult 
was to subjugate the province of Santander and to occupy 
the town of this name ; Victor was moved up to Burgos, 
where the Emperor was staying with his Guards ; between 
Burgos and Soult Lefebvre took up a position near 
Carrion-de-los-Condes, to act as a link and to reconnoitre 
in the direction of Leon and Valladolid. Thus the 
Emperor would keep the centre and the right wing near 
him, whilst the corps of the left wing were to deal 
the blow against Castafios. Therefore Ney, who had 
arrived two days before in Aranda and opened thereby the 
road to Bessi^res’ cavalry over the Duero to Madrid, 
received orders on the i8th to march up the Duero 
to Soria from which place he was to attack Castafios 
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in the rear. Lannes, who had been entrusted with the 
chief command over the forces left behind in Navarre, 
the corps Moncey and the division Lagrange, was to 
attack him frontally towards Tudela ; Bessi^res remained 
at Aranda. 

Between the two commanders of the Spanish right wing, 
Castaiios and Palafox, there reigned the most absolute 
want of agreement as to their views, and both conceived 
alternately the most extraordinary plans, without, how- 
ever, anything being actually done. In the meantime 
the Emperor sent orders to Ney and Lannes to push 
forward against Castaiios, and on the 19th the latter first 
obtained news of the advance of the enemy, both from 
the Ebro and from Soria. These reports were confirmed 
more and more during the next few days, and during 
the night of the 2ist-22nd Castafios withdrew from 
Calahorra to Tudela. On the 22nd Ney arrived in Soria, 
and Lannes collected on the same day his forces near 
Lodosa. Thus Castafios was already seriously threatened 
on his flank and his position had become a very precarious 
one. But the Spanish leaders were unable to under- 
stand this, and, chiefly owing to the efforts of Palafox, 
the whole army remained stationary near Tudela in a 
very extended position as far as Tarazona. 

At 9 a.m. on the 23rd November, Lannes, who had 
crossed the Ebro at Lodosa, appeared in front of the 
Spanish lines and made his onslaught on the isolated right 
wing, which consisted of the Aragonese under Palafox 
in a position on the heights above Tudela; this wing 
was pierced and driven back in disorder upon Saragossa. 
But whilst the left wing, posted at Tarazona, also began 
its retreat in consequence towards Borja, Ney’s cavalry 
appeared from Soria; the Spanish popular levies were 
unfit to resist this threatening movement, they became 
disorganized and sought hurriedly to escape by flight 
towards Calatayud. Ney could undoubtedly have 
completely prevented this retreat, if he had without delay 
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continued liis march from Soria. But, owing either 
to a want of appreciation of the situation, or for other 
reasons, he remained stationary at Soria, both on this 
■day and on the 24th, in spite of the most urgent repre- 
sentations of Jomini, his chief-of-the-staff. Thus Castafios 
succeeded in collecting the greater portion of his forces 
again at Calatayud and withdrawing afterwards to 
Siguenza ; Palafox having meanwhile, as mentioned 
.already, retreated to Saragossa. 

If, while considering the campaign of Friedland, we 
were forced to come to the conclusion, that wc recognized 
there a violation of the great strategical principles which 
had up to then always guided the Emperor and led to his 
■successes, the planning of this first campaign in Spain 
proves that there was no general diminution of his 
•strategical judgment and his powers of combination ; 
indeed these are in most brilliant evidence. With the 
•Spanish forces extended over a distance of 190 miles 
in wide formation and little capable of any real resistance, 
to pierce the centre wa.s, on the one hand, sure to succeed 
most easily, and on the other hand, the danger connected 
with it, namely, the immediately closing up of the wings 
in the direction of the threatened point, was but little to 
be apprehended. Quite logically therefore the Emperor 
■chose here the same strategical methods of attack with 
which the young General Bonapai'te initiated his brilliant 
■career, namely, piercing the enemy’s centre. We shall 
see the same again employed in 1812 in the most 
magnificent and well thought-out manner, and once 
more in the opening of the last of all of Napoleon’s 
■campaigns. 

If in this method there exists undoubtedly, as u^e have 
.already pointed out, the danger of being surrounded by 
the two -wungs of the enemy, this danger can be met only 
by dealing the blow, which is to pierce the enemy’s centre, 
in a specially resolute and vigorous way, and by immediately, 
without hesitation or loss of time, hurling the mass of the 
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army upon the enemy’s separated wings in succession. 
For “ in the art of war, just as in mechanics, time is the 
great element between weight and force.” ‘ On this very 
account, however, we can say that this was the method 
which corresponded most to the Emperor’s bold, restless, 
and self-reliant genius. So we note here, how he 
carried his piercing blow at once as far as Burgos, 
pushing the mass of his forces thereby even beyond 
the separated Spanish wings to their very rear. At 
Burgos he stood both against Blake and also more 
especially against CastaSos, in the same position as in 
1805 against Mack and in 1806 against Brunswick. 

But the result was by no means the same. It is true, 
under the French attacks Blake’s army became dis- 
organized, but when Soult advanced it was already on 
the retreat, and he could no longer get on its flank and 
rear, so as to cut it off altogether from its com- 
munications. Castaflos was even able to withdraw a 
considerable portion of his army in a condition fit for 
further fighting, although his retreat was already most 
ominously endangered. In spite of the excellent initiation 
of the campaign, we cannot but recognize a want of energy 
in its conduct on the part of the Emperor. If we recall 
with what untiring, nay almost superhuman energy the 
general of Montenotte and Dego, of Castiglione and 
Rivoli managed to be always personally present where the 
decisive blow was to be struck, we must wonder why the 
Emperor now stopped in Burgos, leaving his subordinate 
officers to deal the blows that were to annihilate Blake and 
Castaflos. Had he himself been at Soria, as he would 
have been in 1796, he would have moved up Ney in 
Castaflos’ rear, or had Ney known that the Emperor was 
personally fightinga battle at Tudela, he would undoubtedly 
havehurried up, and Castaflos would have been annihilated. 
We miss in the execution of the plan, that ceaseless 
anxiety and restlessness, that constant desire not to lose 
* C. N . Note on the defence of Italy. Valladolid, 14th January, 1809- 
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a moment, which were in such a high degree this gre&t 
general’s characteristics. We are led to say that onlj' 
nervous and excitable natures w'ith vivid powers of 
imagination can achieve great results, and these were 
mental attributes which the youthful Bonaparte possessed 
in a marked degree. 

The Emperor left Burgos on the 22nd November 
and advanced further to Aranda on the Duero, where 
he arrived on the 23rd. There he awaited the result 
of the operations directed against the right wing of the 
Spanish armies. On the 26th he received the news of 
Tudela, and though he could not be altogether satisfied 
with the result, yet he had gained from it room for 
the further prosecution of the operations. There now 
presented themselves, as we know the situation of affaim 
nowadays, two alternatives to the Emperor. He could 
march to Madrid, in order to gain, by the occupation of 
the capital, a safer footing in the country and a great 
success in the eyes of Europe, or he could turn against the 
only enemy still in the field, namely, the English army. 

After the convention of Cintra, the latter, now under 
Moore, had started on the 27th October iir suvera 
columns from Lisbon towards Spain. The head of 
the main column reached Salamanca on the 13th 
November, whilst 10,000 fresh men, just disembarked, 
were on the march thither from Coi'ufta; the advance 
guard of this force reached Astorga on the 26th Novem- 
ber. But the Emperor knew nothing of all this. On the 
contrary, ho expected to see the English army move in 
a direct advance from Lisbon to Madrid, indeed he 
could have no doubt on this- point, for the advance to 
Madrid was the only possible plan for them. But even 
if he had been acquainted with the true position of the 
English, it is scarcely to be assumed that he would 
have taken any other resolution. Their small numbers, 
25,000 men, and the fact that their forces were not 
even approximately concentrated, rendered therri" ad 

VOT.. II. c 
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objective of insufficient stability. For if he had advanced 
from Burgos to Medina-de-Rio-seco, neither of the 
enemy’s columns would have stood their ground before 
him ; they would both have retreated again, the one to 
Coruna, the other to Lisbon. But what Napoleon wanted 
in the eyes of the Spanish, as well as in those of Europe, 
was, that every step forward should bring him some 
tangible success. Besides he would have resolved upon an 
advance to Madrid, even if he had been aware of the 
English positions, for in this direction there seemed to 
offer an opportunity for a tactical success. 

The passes of the Sierra de Guadarrama were occupied 
by 10,000 men, and near Madrid some larger concentra- 
tions of troops were taking place. Consequently the 
Emperor ordered Lefebvre, advancing vid Palencia, Valla- 
dolid and Segovia, to cover the march of the army on the 
right flank ; Ney was to do the same on the left flank, by 
marching to Guadala.xara ; and Moncey was entrusted 
with the investment of Saragossa. In these orders also it 
becomes evident how very desirable the Emperor’s personal 
presence would have been at the various decisive points. 
For Ney had after his delay at Soria advanced on the 25th 
to Alagon, via, Agreda and Mallen, and arrived there on 
the 28th, whilst Moncey had despatched the larger 
portion of his forces vid Calatayud in pursuit of Castanos ; 
these had come in touch with the latter at Borja and had 
already inflicted some losses on him, when they were 
stopped at Calatayud on the 29th in consequence of the 
Emperor’s orders. According to the actual situation, 
therefore, Moncey would have been better placed for 
the march to Guadalaxara, and Ney for the investment of 
Saragossa. 

On the a8th the Emperor started on his march from 
Aranda to Madrid. On the 29th he went into bivouac 
near the village of Bocequillas at the foot of the Sierra de 
Guadarrama. Being restless, as he often was at decisive 
moments, he could not sleep, and early in the morning of 
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the 30lh he began his march for the capture of the pass of 
Somo-Sierra. He found it strongly occupied and the road 
blocked by a battery of sixteen guns, which commanded 
it. Whilst the French infantry advanced along the road 
and by the mountain slopes on its two sides, General 
Montbrun, rushing up the mountain road at the head of 
the Polish light cavalry of the Guards, threw himself 
upon the battery, which could only fire one volley and was 
then taken. The pass was open and the Spaniards fled 
in full rout, part through Buitrago and part towards 
Segovia. The Emperor himself arrived the same evening 
with the pursuing troops at Buitrago. 

Now there was no obstacle to his further advance, 
and thus he reached St. Augustin on the ist December, 
and at noon on the and, hastening on in advance with 
Bessieres’ cavalry, he appeared on the heights of Cha- 
martin, which command Madrid. Here negotiations were 
begun for the surrender of the capital, which had been 
prepared for a defence by its armed inhabitants and some 
regular troops. If those negotiations were unsuccessful, 
he determined to await the arrival of infantry and guns. 
These came up during the evening, and whilst thirty guns 
were placed in battery against the height of the castle ot 
Buen- Retiro, a portion of the infantry was sent round on 
the right against the large cemetery, which it took, and 
penetrated into the first houses of the town. 

At 9 a.m. on the 3rd the artillery fire began against the 
castle of Buen- Retiro ; soon a breach was made there and 
the infantry rushed in and penetrated also into the town, 
as far as the palace of the Duke of Medina-Celi. Negotia- 
tions were again invited, for it could by no means be to 
the Emperor’s interest to proceed to a complete capture 
of the capital by force of arms, and at 6 p.m. on the 4th 
December Madrid was surrendered. The Emperor, how- 
ever, kept to his headquarters at Chamartin, the country 
seat of the Duke of Infantado, and only showed himselt 
once for a short time in the capital. 
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In the meantime the troops, which Castauos had 
succeeded in withdrawing, some 8000 men, had arrived in 
Guadalaxara on the 2nd, 3rd and 4th. There they heard, 
however, that the Emperor himself was already bcfoi’c the 
walls of the capital, and turned therefore towards Cuenca. 
Bessieres’ cavalry, which had been despatched to Guada- 
laxara upon the news of the arrival of hostile forces 
at this place, consequently found there, on the 5th, only a 
rearguard on the point of retreating. Of the two flank 
corps, Ney reached Guadalaxara, and Lefebvre Segovia, 
on the 3rd. 

The Emperor remained for the present in his central 
position near Madrid and took measures for securing and 
subduing the country around, as well as for reconnoitring 
towards the west, so as to discover where the English were. 
Soult had been ordered forward to the eastern frontier of 
Leon and stood on the line Sahagun-Almanza, in order 
to cover the district between the Ducro and the sea. The 
troops of Junot’s corps, which were entering Spain in the 
beginning of December, were set in motion towards 
Burgos, so as later on to be moved up |;o join the jirmy, 
nearer Segovia; Junot himself assumed, vice Moncey, the 
command of the III. Corps. In addition to the latter, 
Mortier’s corps also, which had likewise entered Spain 
in the beginning of the month, was emplo}'Pd in the 
siege of Saragossa, one of its divisions occupying 
Calatayud, so as to restore communications with the 
Emperor. In Catalonia, Saint-Cyr had, on the 6th 
December, captured Rosas, and was on the march to 
Barcelona. 

Napoleon now ordered Victor to advance from Madrid 
to the Tagus to the line Tolcdo-Ocaua-Tarancon, as a 
protection towards the south, and sent the cavalry divi- 
sions of LasaUe and Milhaud on a reconnaissance towards 
Talavera, for he still thought the English would come 
from this point. In the same direction also he sent 
Lefebvre’s division of Sebastiani's corps, after the latter 
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had been brought up to Madrid. Finally on the T4th 
December the whole of Victor’s corps received order; 
to start for Talavera, whilst from the rear Ney was 
ordered up to Madrid, leaving one division behind at 
Guadalaxara to keep up communication with Mortier. 
Ney arrived in Madrid on the I4lh, and the cavalry 
advanced as far as Almarez and Avila to reconnoitre. 
Thus the Emperor stood with his main army near Madrid, 
but with his foot already, as it were, lifted for an advance 
to Lisbon vid Talavera. His line of communication by 
Aranda and Burgos north of the Sierra de Guadarrama 
was covered by Soult, and a new one had been opened vtd 
Guadalaxara- Calatayud south of that mountain chain. 
The po.sition was thus so well calculated and secured, that 
it forms one of the finest strategical displays a soldier can 
contemplate. 

Meanwhile Moore had, while concentrating at Salamanca, 
received news of the various defeats of the Spanish fotces, 
and his first thought had been to withdraw to Portugal 
himself, while sending orders to the reinforcing column, 
which was coming up from Coruna, to return to that 
place to embark there and then to join him by landing in 
Portugal. But urgent requests from all sides induced 
him to advance against the enemy’s line of communica- 
tion with Burgos. He therefore started on the nth 
December, with the forces assembled near Salamanca, on 
his march towards Valladolid, whilst the reinforcing 
column was to move up from Astorga through Benavente. 
On the road a despatch from the Emperor was intercepted 
in which Soult was ordered to advance against Galicia. In 
consequence of this Moore changed the point of junction 
of his two columns to Valderas and turned to the north 
by Tordesillas for that purpose; on the 20th Moore's 
\(vhole army was collected at Mayorga. 

On the receipt of the news of the advance of the English 
on the i 6 th, Soult immediately assembled his corps near 
Carrion-de-los-Condes. But as he had been obliged to'send 
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out some troops to a great distance, as far as the sea, he 
was unable to collect all his forces in time. He there- 
fore took upon himself to order the divisions of the 
VIII. Corps, which stood near Burgos, to push forward 
to Palencia, in order to be able to bring them up on his 
left wing as a reinforcement, should the necessity for this 
arise. 

Soult’s reports, as well as some information gained from 
deserters, confirmed what letters and newspapers, which 
had been captured, had long led the Emperor to suspect, 
namely, that the English did not intend to make an 
advance from Lisbon, but from the north of Spain. It is 
true, this plan appeared somewhat incomprehensible to 
him and was contrary to his expectations, but he saw in it 
with all the greater joy a chance for a decisive blow. He 
immediately guessed the train of thought of the English 
general. “ The manoeuvre of the English is unusual. It 
is certain that they have evacuated Salamanca. . . . 
Everything leads me to think that they will evacuate 
Portugal and fix their line of operations upon El 
Ferrol. ... By making this rear movement, they can 
hope to inflict a defeat upon Marshal Soult’s corps.” * 

He therefore determined to leave half of the troops 
collected around Madrid behind for the preservation of 
the capital and to advance with the other Half as quickly 
as possible in the direction of Medina-del-Campo and to 
attack the English in the rear. Accordingly Ney was 
set in motion firom Madrid on the 20th December as an 
advance guard, and on the 21st the Emperor ordered half 
the cavalry and the Guards to follow him, while entrusting 
to Joseph the chief command over Victor, Lefebvre and 
the rest of the cavalry. The main point of the instructions, 
which he left him for the time of his absence, was as 
follows ; ” The only real aim of the King must he, to hold 
Madrid ; all the rest is of little importance.” * 

J C. N. To Joseph. Chamartin, 23 nd December. Notes. 

* IhiH. 
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On the 22nd Napoleon hastened after his army. Ney 
alone had up to now crossed the Sierra de Guadar- 
rama; the rest of the army the Emperor found still 
at the foot of this mountain chain, which, covered with 
slippery thin ice and deep snow, offered a formidable 
obstacle to their march. Impatient to conquer it quickly, 
he hastened in person to the head of the column, and 
preceding the troops on foot, he led them across the 
mountains the same day and spent the night himself in 
a peasant’s hut in Espinar; but he did not reach 
Villacastin, which he had wished to gain that day, 
until the 23rd. He immediately hastened on in front to 
Tordesillas viA Acevalo, and reached that town on the 
25th. Here Ney had, on the preceding day, crossed the 
Duero, and ,,the cavalry scouted towards Valladolid and 
Medina-de-Rio-seco. As to the position of the English, 
the Emperor knew nothing for certain. He suspected 
them, however, to be on the line Zamora-Benavente, but 
still thought he could cut them off. 

Moore had in the meanwhile pushed his vanguard on 
the 2 1st forward to Sahagun, whilst Soult was concen- 
trating near Carrion; but the mass of the English army 
remained stationary during the next few days, in order 
to await the arrival of some portions left behind, and 
also the trains. In the night from the 23rd to the 24th, 
Moore had already set himself in motion for an attack 
upon Soult, when he received information of the Emperor’s 
approach and immediately prepared for a retreat. On 
the 24th he ordered two columns to fall back upon 
Valderas and Valencia-de-Don-Juan, whilst he himself with 
the rearguard at Sahagun veiled this retreat from Soult. 
On the 25th he followed to Valderas by Mayorga, and on 
the 26th the mass of his army crossed the Esla at Valencia 
and Castrogonzalo. 

The Emperor had in the meantime gained more accurate 
information as to the direction of the English advance, and 
cherished now the hope of still finding them engaged vnth 
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Soult in front of Carrion, and thus being able to fall on 
their rear. In spite of the cold and the extraordinary ex- 
haustion of his troops he continued without interruption 
his advance upon Medina-de-Rio-seco, which place he 
reached on the 27th, but only with his cavalrj-, u’hilst 
Soult also, on his side, had now set himself in motion and 
had taken the direction of Mansilla. Moore had reached 
Benavente on this day, but had left his cavalry behind on 
the Esla to cover his retreat, for he intended to remain 
near Benavente during the 28th, in order to allow his troops 
to close up and destroy the depdts he had established 
there. When therefore the Emperor continued his advance 
during the a8th and reached Valdcras, Moore still held 
Benavente occupied. In the morning of the 29th, whilst 
Moore was evacuating this town and continuing his rear- 
movement to Astorga, the English cavalry, left behind as a 
rearguard, repulsed the attempt of that of the French to 
cross the Esla, and only followed the main army to La 
Baheza in the evening. During the next few days the 
English continued their retreat viA Astorga to Corufia 
uninterruptedly, the Emperor still pursuing them. His 
cavalry reached La Baneza on the 31st December, 
whilst Soult, who had on the preceding day forced the 
passage over the Esla at Mairsilla in face of the rear- 
guard of the Spanish auxiliary corps, arrived in Leon. 
On the 1st January, 1809, the Emperor himself reached 
Astorga. 

Here he became of necessity convinced, in spite of 
the most strenuous exertions, for his troops had covered 
the 214 miles from Madrid to Astorga in twelve days, 
notwithstanding the severe frost and snow and glair ice, 
that he had after all not been able to cut off the English 
retreat. For it had been begun early and executed 
rapidly, and he was forced to be content with a simple 
pursuit of the retreating enemy. He therefore rightly 
judged that now neither the object in view nor the success 
which could be expected were sufficiently imi)ortant to 
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require his own presence ; he consequently left the further 
pursuit to Soult, placed Ney in position at Astorga as a 
support for him, and set his guards in motion for Valladolid, 
where he himself arrived in the evening of the 6th 
January. On the 17th he left this town to return to 
France, and on the asrd January he reached his own 
capital again. 

Thus the Emperor had brought the campaign to a vic- 
torious ending ; the hostile armies which had opposed him 
were compelled to leave the field, and only escaped being 
cut off and entirely annihilated by giving up their advance 
and beginning their retreat immediately upon the news of 
the Emperor’s advance. This retreat was accompanied 
by such great losses, that it affords an instructive illustra- 
tion of Napoleon’s dictum : “There is a very great differ- 
ence between operating with a fixed system and an 
organized centre, and advancing at haphazard, abandoning 
one’s communications without possessing any organized 
centre of operations.” ‘ 

Still we know well that the Emperor did not succeed in 
attaining the real aim of the war, namely, the conquest of 
Spain ; whether he considered this aim to have been 
reached by the expulsion of the English, must be a mere 
matter of conjecture. But if we consider how accustomed 
to success his proud, unyielding nature was at that time, 
we shall be inclined to assume, that here also, as everywhere 
else hitherto, he thought he had overcome all resistance by 
success in the field. History teaches us that this was 
not the case, and we must therefore ask ourselves, was 
this a fault in the general, or was the task altogether 
impossible with the means at his disposal ? 

What he had to deal with in this case was a national 
rising, supported by an army, and history shows clearly, 
that only with such support can any national rising hope 
fpr .success. “Without the assistance of a regular, well- 
disciplined army, national risings can always be easily 
1 C. N. To Joseph. Kaiserslautern, 2dth .September 1808, 
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suppressed.” * This is indeed more particularly proved by 
the Spanish national rising in all its phases, even though 
Napier’s description of the innate weakness of the Spanish 
levies may be rejected as not impartial. Napoleon also 
said in speaking about Ca;sar’s wars : “ Any nation which 
loses sight of the importance of a standing regular army, 
and trusts to risings or popular levies, must meet with the 
same fate as Gaul.” ’ It is therefore assuredly the right 
thing to act as the Emperor did here, namely, to defeat in 
the first place the regular armies and thereby strike at the 
heart of the enemy’s resistance. 

But what then ? Continue the war, as in 1805 and 1806 
against Austria and Prussia, take possession of the capital, 
cover the whole country, and occupy every province ? 
This the Emperor did, and in this lies the reason of his 
want of success. His forces suffered defeat again and 
again, and had to evacuate ground already conquered ; 
and every such retreat strengthened the power and the 
desire of resistance of his opponent. In order to avoid 
this, the victor must content himself with advancing 
slowly and gradually, he must first make himself really 
master of a small portion of the country, before making 
a further and cautious advance; he must not so much 
attempt great victoi'ious campaigns, as await the enemy’s 
attacks, repulse them, and force him back step by step ; 
in short, do just the very things which were distasteful 
to the Emperor’s genius. If we wish to have an example 
of this sort of warfare, we may study the struggle of the 
German armies in 1870-71 against the Freneh Republic. 

This is also Jomini’s opinion. The interesting disserta- 
tion* which he puts in the Emperor’s mouth, speaking in 
the Elysian fields before Cassar, Alexander and Frederick, 
begins : “ There was only the choice between two systems 
of carrying on the war in Spain ; the first was, to proceed 
methodically, etc. . . . and the second, to feed the war 

* Jomini, Pr&is, etc., 45. 

s CEuvres xxxii. i8, Precis des guerres de J. C^sar. 
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by the war, to march vigorously, in order to destroy all 
the organized masses of the enemy, while living from day 
to day on the provisions taken from the country round, as 
we did in Italy, in Austria, in Prussia. . . . " * Then he 
continues : " Inasmuch as I sacrificed 300 to 400 millions 
(of francs) for the commissariat of my troops, and spent 
two whole years in traversing Spain in arms, and then only 
began to speak of subjugation and organization, it is 
possible that the first method would have been more 
successful." Then, however, the Emperor continues, and 
we may assume it as very likely, that the great critic 
rightly interpreted his ideas, and that his actual train 
of thought was somewhat similar : “ The second 

method had always been successful with me, it led 
more quicldy to the destruction of the enemy’s 
armies,” . . . and therefore he comes to the following 
conclusion : “ Thus resolved to wage a war of invasion, 
by following out the same combinations w'hich had met 
with such success in my former campaigns, I made my 
preparations, so as to deal the Spaniards heavy blows with 
our usual impetuosity.” 

But in this, one thing has to be taken into consideration, 
and this indeed is the core of the whole matter, namely, 
the political end aimed at. A method of waging war such 
as that of the Germans in 1870-71, may indeed be success- 
ful in inducing the enemy at last to prefer a peace, though 
very disadvantageous, to a continuance of the war, but it 
cannot result in any subjugation of the hostile nation nor 
in the conquest of the whole country. But the latter was 
the Emperor's aim ; his measures were taken with a view 
to this, and they were indeed suited to this purpose, only 
the purpose itself was, politically speaking, insane and, 
looking at it more closely, impossible. The German 
measures in 1870-71 were indeed also aimed at a definite 
political result, namely, to enforce peace under certain 
conditions, and for this they were entirely suited. But 
‘ “Vie politique et militaire de Napoleon, etc.,”iii. 91, 92, 93. 
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if the method of waging that war iiad had for its aim 
the politically impossible result of a conquest of France, it 
would not have been suited to its purpose. The Germans 
would in that case have had to march triuraphautly 
through the whole country, and they would have failed, as 
the Emperor did in Spain. For the latter indeed a 
voluntary limitation of his political aims might have 
lessened the brilliance of his military success, but it could 
alone have led to lasting results. The great European 
nations of our days cannot be really conquered by others ; 
whoever pursued such an aim would, as in the clays of the 
great migrations of peoples, have to destroy the conquered 
nation entirely. Thus we see here, how the statesman 
Napoleon set the general an impossible task, and how the 
latter consequently failed, and was bound to fail on 
account of its inherent impossibility, in spite of his well- 
conceived measures for gaining his military aims, and in 
spite of his brilliant c.\ecutioa of them. 



CHAPTER II. 

THE EVENTS OF RATISBON. 

The Emperor’s invasion of Spain had once more, as had 
previously been the case on the occasion of his intended 
invasion of Enfjland, raised the hope on the Continent of 
being able to put an end to his oppressive predominance. 
Once more it was Austria which, in spite of its former 
failures, felt itself strong enough to renew the struggle, 
But Napoleon also was not only ready to take up the 
gauntlet, but at the first sign he eagerly seized the oppor- 
tunity of gaining new military successes, and this perhaps 
the more, as there had been after all, in spite of the expul- 
sion of his opponent from Spain, none of those crushing 
blows dealt there, to which the world had got so 
accustomed from him, and he had some reason to fear 
that the absence of these might produce in Europe the 
impression of a decrease of his power. From the moment 
of his arrival in Paris, therefore, his whole mind was bent 
upon rendering any real return to pacific counsels on the 
part of Austria, impossible. Thus on both sides the 
armies were increased, some preliminary movements of 
troops were undertaken, and each party accused the other, 
while acting in the same way, of taking measures that 
were fatal to peace. i 

The Emperor had at the beginning of the year four 
divisions under Davout around Magdeburg, Hanover, 
Stettin, and in the Bayreuth district ; the, same marshal 
had also the Poles and Saxons under him,; two divisions 
nndpr Rernadolte were in the Hanse towns and one 
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under Oudinot near Hanau ; moreover, all the troops of 
the states forming the Confederation of the Rhine were at 
his disposal. In the beginning of March Davout received 
orders to concentrate his forces neaf Bamberg, though the 
Poles were to remain near Warsaw and the Saxons near 
Dresden, and Bernadotte was to join the latter ; Oudinot 
was to go to Augsburg, and was to be reinforced. In 
addition two divisions, which were on the point of leaving 
Germany, were stopped and sent to Him, whilst two 
others were ordered up from France to Strasburg. 
Massena was to form these troops into an army corps near 
Ulm. Finally all the states of the Rhine Confederation 
received orders to mobilize their forces, and the Emperor 
said : “ Should any extraordinary events occur, I shall be 
in Munich as quick as lightning.” * On the same day he 
again appointed Berthier Chief of the Staff of the Grand 
Army, and calculated that the above-mentioned measures 
would be matured by the end of March, and that then 
there would be : 63,000 men near Bamberg, 30,000 near 
Ulm and 20,000 near Augsburg ; moreover the Bavarians, 
30,000 men, the chief command of whom was given to 
Lefebvre, would stand on the line Straubing-Landshut- 
Munich. “ If the Austrians attack before the loth April 
the army will concentrate behind the Lech ; the right 
wing will occupy Augsburg, and the left wing the right 
bank of the Danube towards Ingolstadt and Donauworth. 
Donauworth must then be the centre of the army.” ® 

On the 30th March voluminous instructions were given 
Berthier for the settlement of all questions concerning 
the- army. The Emperor was of opinion that the opening 
of the campaign by the Austrians could scarcely be ex- 
pected before the 15th April, and that therefore he ought 
to be ready by that date. He now sought on the map 
the right point for the concentration of his array and 
fixed upon Ratisbon as that point; “it is my intention 

I C. N. To Otto. Paris, 4th March, 

® C. N. Orders, Paris, a8th March 
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to establish my ^headquarters at Ratisbon and to 
assemble my whole army there.” ^ For this purpose he 
resolved to place Oudinot and the entire cavalry near 
Ratisbon, Davout near Nuremberg, Massena near 
Augsburg, and the Bavarians in the neighbourhood ol 
Ratisbon, and “thus the headquarters would be in 
Ratisbon in the centre of aoo,ooo men, on the two sides 
of a large stream, covering the right bank of the Danube 
from Ratisbon as far as Passau, and they would thus be 
in a position secure against all apprehensions from the 
enemy’s movements, and possess the advantage of the 
Danube, which would quickly convey to the army all it 
could stand in need of.” ® Thus he intended to concentrate 
his army as far forward as was possible, in order to be 
able to open the campaign in any direction required, 
and from the very beginning with the greatest possible 
gain as to space and time, and at the same time at a 
point where he could remain master of the Danube, for 
“if one is operating in Austria, nothing can be more 
advantageous than to follow the Danube. For the 
army can thus lack neither ammunition nor provisions, 
and can therefore manoeuvre at will.” * 

For the rest it is characteristic of the Emperor’s strategy 
that he never, in any of his plans for the opening of a 
campaign, began by asking : “ What can the enemy 
do ? ” and then developed his own course of action, but 
always sought on the map first for the point where he 
could most advantageously concentrate his army, and 
then only considered what the enemy could do, after he 
himself had taken up that position. Even as an abstract 
question it was distasteful to him, to shape his course by 
that of the enemy instead of the reverse being the case ; 
once indeed he gave way to the vivacity of his imagination 
so far as to say : " One should never try to guess what 

* C. N. Instructions for the Chief-of-the*StaIF, Paris. 

® Ibid. 

' C. N. Note about Passau. Paris, ist March, 1809. 
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the enemy can do. My intention is always the same,” * 
an expression which of course must not be taken literally, 
but which after all is distinct evidence of the high value 
he set on not allowing one’s plan to mature under the 
influence of all the possibilities open to the enemy, but 
rather to frame it so correctly according to general, and, 
moro particularly, geographical considerations, that it 
might be applicable whatever the enemy might do. 

Thus, after having here in the first instance fixea upon 
Ratisbon as his point of concentration, he asked only 
in the second instance : “ What will -the enemy do, once 
our army is cantoned around Ratisbon ? ” and his own 
reply was: “Will he move on Cham? Wc shall be 
able to assemble all our strength against him, so as to 
hold him fast in the positions which we shall have 
reconnoitred on the Rcgen. Will he move on Nuremberg ? 
He will in that case be cut off from Bohemia. Will ho 
move on Bamberg? He will be cut off there too. 
Finally, will he resolve to march towards Dresden ? In 
this case we shall enter Bohemia and pursue him into 
Germany. Will he operate against the Tyrol and at the 
same time break out from Bohemia ? In this case he will 
undoubtedly reach Innsbruck; but the ten or twelve 
regiments which he would have in Innsbrack could not 
take up a position near the issues from Bohemia, and 
these troops would only learn the defeat of their army 
in Bohemia by our appearance at Salxburg.” 

“ Finally, if it should appear as if the enemy intended to 
take our extreme right or left wing as the goal of his 
operations, we shall have to choose the central line by a 
retreat to the Lech, while holding Augsburg occupied, so 
as to he certain of being able to make use of this town at 
any moment.” " 

We note therefore here, how the Emperor settled upon 
one thing as independent of all the enemy’s measures, 

C. N, To Soult. Osterode, 5ih Marcli, 1807, 4 p.m. 

* C. N. Orders for the Chief-of-the-Staff. Paris, 30th March. 
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namely, the concentration of his whole army on one single 
line of operations ; but was compelled to leave the manner 
of employing this mass at first an open question. In 
this respect of course the enemy’s measures would decide 
matters. For “ one ought not to calculate as an abstract 
question, what one is going to do, this must depend on 
what the enemy does or is going to do.” ‘ According to 
the direction in which the Austrians were going to 
advance, he intended, should they invade Franconia, to 
fall upon their left flank, or should they invade Saxony, to 
fell upon their rear, or should they advance from 
Bohemia against the Danube, to oppose them frontally on 
the Regen, or finally, should they choose a concentric 
offensive simultaneously from Bohemia and the Tyrol, to 
throw himself, taking advantage of his central position, 
first with all his might upon the Bohemian army, and then 
attack the army from the Tyrol viA Salzburg in its right 
flank. 

The Austrians had in the meantime assembled their 
main army in Western Bohemia, one corps being 
despatched south of the Danube, to the Traun and the 
Enns; but later a change occurred in their strategical 
views, and the main body was now to be concentrated on 
the south of the Danube. The movements in this respect 
began on the 20th March. On the 8th April two army 
corps, 49,000 men, were at Pilsen and Budweis in Bohemia ; 
and on the Inn the main army, 126,000 men, under the 
Archduke Charles, in six corps from Scharding as far as 
Braunau. 

During this change of front on the part of the Austrians, 
however, the necessary movements for the proposed 
concentration at Ratisbon took place on the part of 
the French, and on the 8th April the head of Davout’s 
corps stood at Ratisbon, the rest of his forces being 
still behind at Bayreuth and Erlangen. Plis headquarters 
were at Nuremberg, and the Bavarians on the line 
' C. N. To Joseph. Kaiserslautern, 34 th September, tSoS. 

von. II. D 
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Straubing-Landshut-Munich ; Oudinot was in the neigh- 
bourhood of Augsburg, Massena beyond Ulm. The 
immediate superintendence of these movements lay in the 
hands of Berthier, who had been in Strasburg since the 
beginning of April. 

The army destined for the impending campaign was, to 
begin with, composed as follows, though we must remark 
that in the course of the campaign several alterations took 
place ; — 

The Emperor. 

Chief of the Staff; Berthier. 



Inf. Divs. 

Light Cavalry. 

III. Corps Davout : 

Morand 

Montbrun 

Friant 

Gudin 

St. Hilaire 

Res. Dlv. Dement 

66,oc» men. 

IV. Corps Massena : 

Claparede 

Mnrulaz 

Leg rand 

Carra St. Cyr 
Molitor 

40,000 men. 

Ovtdinot’s Corps : 

Tharreau 

Boudet 

Colbert 14,000 men. 

Lefebvre’s Corps : 

Crown Prince 

(Bavarians) 

Deroy 



Wrede 

aa.ooo men. 

Vandamme s Corps ; 

(Wiirtembergers) 


i-^.ooo men. 

Bessicres’ Cavalry 

Reserve : 

Heavy Division 

Nansouly 


Cuirassier „ 

St. Sulpice 


•> » 

Espagne 11,000 men. 

In the evening of the gth April 

the Austrian declara- 


tion of war was handed to the Bavarian troops, and on 
the next day the Inn was crossed at Scharding, Miihlheim 
and Braunau ; but the army remained close to the river. 
On this day the French troops stood in the following 
positions : Lefebvre had the Crown Prince’s division at 
Munich, with Deroy at Freising and Wrede at Straubing; 
Massena stood around Ulm ; Oudinot around Augsburg ; 
Vandamme near Klwangen ; Davout had Morand near 
Pielenhofen on the Lower Naab, with Friant near Am- 
berg, Gudin near Neumarkt; whilst at Raticbon ^tood 
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St. Hilaire and the cavalry division of Nansouty; 
Montbrun was at Rittcnau. 

From the attitude of the Austrian ambassador in Paris, 
and from intercepted despatches, the Emperor had come 
to the conclusion that the enemy would shortly open the 
campaign, and he therefore hastened to telegraph to 
Berthier at noon on the loth : “ I believe the Emperor of 
Austria will attack without delay. I desire you to go to 
Augsburg and to carry out the instructions I gave you ; 
and, should the enemy have attacked before the 15th 
you must concentrate the troops at Augsburg and 
Donauwdrth, and everything must be ready for marching. 
Send my Guards and my horses to Stuttgart.” 

This despatch arrived in Strasburg at noon on the 
13th, but the Chief-of-the-Staff was no longer there. 

Berthier, informed on the iith of the crossing of the 
Inn by the Austrians, had, in accordance with the 
Emperor’s earlier instructions, handed the chief command 
of all the troops on the right bank of the Danube to 
Massena, and of those on the left bank to Davout, and 
instructed the former to concentrate on the Lech, the 
latter towards Ingoldstadt. Up to that time, therefore, 
he had adhered to the rules of Napoleonic strategy; it 
was only the rush of events and the reports, as usual 
contradictory, which created in Berthier’s mind that in- 
decision and confusion of his strategical views, that vague 
halting between several resolutions, and the mistakes 
which resulted, which proved what a great difference 
there was between the Chief-of-the-Staff and his master. 
Jomini is of opinion that the former “ had failed to grasp 
the very first principles of strategy in his twenty cam 
pdgns ” ; * and as an explanation of this fact we may 
weigh Willisen’s remarks as to the acquisition of the art 
of war ; *' It is true, war can only be learned by experience ; 
but what are we to understand by * experience ’ ? Who will 
gain experience, the man who has been present during this 
^ Jomini, “Vie de Napoleon,” iii. 160. 
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or that event, but has never thought in the least about it, 
either before or after it or while it took place, or the man 
who may possibly not have had any personal experience 
whatever of such matters, but who studies a great number 
of wars, and who has always and everywhere examined the 
causes of the results and learnt from them that certain 
results always recur, if they had been preceded by the 
same causes, and who thus has come at last to formulate 
views and to deduce general principles ? Has not the 
latter * experience ’ and the former none ? Shall I not by 
such experience alone learn to know war, whilst by the 
other I shall remain altogether ignorant of it ? ‘ 

At midnight on the iith-iath April, Berthier left 
Strasburg, in order to go to Donauwdrth, after having 
communicated to the Emperor the measures taken by him 
up to then. That day the Austrians had been content 
with bringing their last troops across the Inn, their army 
being otherwise stationary. The two corps from Bohemia 
had likewise begun their advance and reached the Naab; 
at Hirschau they came in contact with Friant’s troops and 
forced them back to Amburg. On the French side Davout 
was still advancing to Ratisbon and the rest were in their 
former positions. 

The Chief-of-the-Staff of the French Army hastened on 
the 12th through Baden and Wurtemberg, in order to 
betake himself to the theatre of events in Bavaria. At 
7 a.m. on the 13th he was at Gmiind, and communicated 
from there with Davout in answer to reports received on 
his way from that marshal. But now his views began to 
be confused ; his letter conveyed the idea that he really 
would like to see Davout concentrated near Ratisbon, 
and that he only adhered to the concentration further 
to the rear, because he thought Ratisbon was already 
evacuated. About 8 p.m. Berthier arrived at Donauworth, 
by which time his plans had suffered a complete change. 
Davout was to carry out the originally intended concen- 
* " Theorie des giossen Krietjes,” i. 8. 
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tration near Ratisbon, and consequently St. Hilaire and 
the cavalry, of whose continued presence near that town 
the Chief-of-the-Staff was now aware, were to remain there. 
Oudinot was likewise to advance thither, and Lefebvre, 
who had retreated from the line of the Isar, was to occupy 
Landshut and Straubing again. “ It seems, the enemy 
is manoeuvring towards our wings. His Majesty desires 
to concentrate his troops in Ratisbon. He even intends 
to establish his headquarters there, in order to manoeuvre 
from there against the enemy.” ‘ 

This was the result of the clear and definite instruc- 
tions of Napoleon. Was it indeed possible to misunder- 
stand him, when he wrote on the 28th March : “ If the 
Austrians attack before the loth April, the army must 
concentrate behind the Lech, holding Augsburg with its 
right wing, and the right bank of the Danube towards 
Ingolstadt and Donauwdrth with its left wing;”’ and 
two days later ; “ What could the enemy, ready as he is, 
attempt to-day against our army? He would have to 
march from Pilsen to Ratisbon vid WaldmUiichen and 
Cham. From Pilsen to Ratisbon is five days’ march. 
Should this be the case the Bavarian division in Straubing 
would fall back upon Ingolstadt. The Bavarian division 
in Landshut would do the same ; the Duke of Auerstadt’s 
corps would go to Ingolstadt and Donauworth, and in 
that case the headquarters would have to be moved to 
Donauworth.”* It was the ever-present principle of 
uniting the army before a meeting with the enemy could 
take place. Hence, if the enemy’s offensive began before 
the Emperor’s army was ready, this retreat to the Lech ; 
otherwise a concentration at Ratisbon, so as not to 
lose ground unnecessarily. But in spite of his work for 
many years under the personal guidance of the Emperor, 
this axiom was not clearly recognized by the Chief- of- 

> C. N. Bevthier to Davout. Donauwiirlh, 131!* April, 8.30 p.m. 

“ C, N.' Orders, Paris. 

’ C. N. Instructions for the Chief-of-the-Staff, Paris. 
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the-Staff. He had not yet gained that “ experience ’’ 
as pointed out by Willisen, to such an extent but that 
the changing difficulties of an individual case led him to 
forget that great principle, although he had himself 
acknowledged on the 13th that Napoleon’s anticipation 
had been verified; "the enemy, Sire, has anticipated 
us, by unexpectedly crossing the Inn.” ‘ 

The position of the opposing armies was, on the evening 
of the 13th, as follows : The Austrians had reached the' 
line Eggenfelden-Alt-Oetting with their main forces ; 
their two Bohemian corps were on the Naab between 
Wernburg and Naabburg. Of the French there lay at 
Ratisbon part of Davout’s corps (St. Hilaire) and the 
cavalry of Nansouty ; Morand, Gudin and Demont at 
Ingolstadt ; Friant at Neumarkt; of the troops south of 
the Danube Lefebvre stood on the Abens and Isar, 
Massena in extended formation around Augsburg, 
Oudinot at Augsburg, and Vandamme at Rain. 

In the morning of the 14th Berthier seemed, it is true, 
again to look with much more favour upon the concentra- 
tion of the whole army on the Lech, at least this is the 
impression conveyed by a letter to Massena. But as a 
matter of fact Davout was again instructed to take up 
his position at Ratisbon, though this marshal drew 
attention to the danger and inadvisability of this move- 
ment, and pointed out that Ingolstadt was the Emperor’s 
choice. Thus on this day the idea of concentrating the 
French army was given up, whilst the Austrians advanced 
to the line Ganghofen-Neumarkt-Ober Bergkirchen. 

During the 15th nothing was changed in the general 
situation on the French side, though Berthicr’s orders 
oecame more and more hesitating and contradictory. 
The Austrian main body reached the Vils and the two 
Bohemian corps were near Schwandorf and Schwarxeiifeld. 
On the following day Berthier arrived in Augsburg at 
6 a.m., and here the above mentioned despatch from the 
‘ C. N. Berthier to Napoleon, Donauworth. 
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Emperor was handed to him, which differed entirely from 
all that the Chief-of-the-Staff had ordered hitherto, for it 
said, as we know : “ If the enemy has attacked before the 
15th, you must concentrate the troops about Augsburg and 
Donauworth.” A letter ofthe same date is couched in no 
less definite terms : “ The Duke of Auerstadt must have 
his headquarters at Nuremberg. Inform him that every- 
thing points to the fact, that the Austrians will take the 
initiative in the attack, and that if they attack before the 
15th, all the forces are to retreat to the Lech.” ’ Yet on 
this very day the two French wings completed their 
separation, Davout beginning his march for the purpose 
of concentrating his whole corps at Ratisbon, and 
Berthier doing nothing to change this movement, which 
he had ordered. 

On the i6th the Archduke Charles advanced towards 
the Isar, drove the division of Deroy from Landshut and 
thus forced the passage there ; his right wing was at Ohn, 
and the vanguard of his left near Moosburg. Deroy fell 
back before him upon Siegetiburg. The Crown Prince’s 
division also left the passage of the Isar at Freising free 
and retreated to Pfaffenhofen. Wrede stood at Abensburg. 
Thus the French army formed two bodies, at Ratisbon 
and at Augsburg, separated by an interval of seventy-six 
miles, and in the gap between them there stood only 
Lefebvre, isolated and not concentrated, in face of the 
advancing enemy, who was ready, with united forces, 
to take the offensive on the morning of the 17th from the 
Isar. But the Emperor now rejoined his army. 

On the 12th April at 8 o’clock p.m. he had received 
by telegraph the news of the passage of the Inn, as well 
as the declaration of war on the part of Austria, and 
on the 13th he left Paris at 4 a.m., to hasten to the 
theatre of war. After a short stay, first in Strasburg, 
where he heard that the Austrians had, on the lath, not 
yet advanced beyond Muhldorf, and then in Kehl, where 
‘ C. N. To Berthier. Paris, noon. 
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he inspected the fortilications in course of construction, 
he went to Durlach, rested there two hours, and then 
hastened on to Ludwigsburg viA Stuttgart, and arrived 
there at 3 a.m. on the i6th. Here he received a letter 
from Berthier, dated the 13th, evening, with a report of 
the measures ordered at that time, namely, the despatch 
of Oudinot forward to Ratisbon, and of Lefebvre back 
again to Straubing and Landshut. 

The Emperor was quite taken aback : “ You do not in- 
form me what has rendered necessary such an extraordinary 
measure, which weakens and divides my troops. ... I 
cannot quite grasp the meaning of your letter of the 
evening of the 13th yet, and I should have preferred to see 
my army concentrated between Ingolstadt and Augsburg, 
the Bavarians in the first line, with the Duke of Danxig 
in his old position, until we know what the enemy is 
going to do. . . . Everything would be excellent if the 
Duke of Auerstadt had been at Ingolstadt, and the Duke 
of Rivoli with the Whrtembergers and Oudinot’s corps at 
Augsburg ... so that just the opposite of what you have 
done should have been done.” * The Emperor informed 
Massena that he had given Oudinot counter-orders, and 
then, after a short rest, he hastened forward, on the one 
hand rendered uneasy by the knowledge he had gained of 
the position of his army, and on the other hand reassured 
by a report just received, that the Austrians had, on the 
14th, not yet advanced much beyond the Inn. 

By nightfall he reached Dillingen, spoke a few 
encouraging words to the King of Bavaria, and then 
reached Donauworth on the 17th at 4 a.m. Here he had 
hoped to find Berthier and to be enlightened by him as to 
the situation of his army, but he was still in Aug.sburg, 
and the Emperor only gradually found out the position of 
his various corps, and therewith the full danger of his 
situation. At 10 o’clock he wrote to Davout and ordered 
him to come up to Ingolstadt viA Neustadt ; Lefebvre 
* C. N. To Berthier. Ludwigsburg, i6th April. 
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would cover this flank movement. But even in that 
march, necessitated though it was by circumstances and 
caution, his military instinct, ever thinking of the offensive, 
did not quite reject the possibility of an attack upon the 
enemy. Davout was to march not on the safe left bank 
of the Danube, but on the right, “ and should you during 
this abrupt movement, unexpected by the enemy, see an 
opportunity of attacking the column from Landshut, in 
case the latter has started, it will be a favourable chance to 
do so ; but do not go more than half a day’s march out 
of your way to provoke it.” ‘ Then Lefebvre received 
corresponding orders to cover and support Davout’s 
movement, and Wrede was, as an additional safeguard, 
immediately informed of the resolutions taken. 

But it was not long before the thought of an offensive 
became the only paramount one, and the cautious rearward 
concentration of the army towards Ingolstadt gave place 
to a forward concentration against the enemy. About noon 
Berthier arrived at the Emperor’s quarters, and we may 
reasonably suspect that he brought news of the enemy’s 
very slow advance, and this news now induced Napo- 
leon to send orders to Massena to begin his forward 
march early the next morning from Augsburg along the 
Ingolstadt road. “ Your march is intended to connect 
you with that of the army, in order to catch the 
enemy in the act, and to destroy his columns.” 

Whilst thus Davout was to come up by a flank move- 
ment along the enemy’s front, the right wing of the army, 
under Massena, was to advance either to effect a quicker 
junction with the left wing, or even to be ready to act on 
the enemy’s flank or in his rear. “ To-morrow will be a 
day of preparation, spent in drawing closer together, and. 
I expect to be able by Wednesday to manoeuvre according 
to circumstances against the columns * which may have 
advanced vut Landshut or from any other direction.” 

* C. N. Don.iuworth, i p.m, 

* C. N. To Davout. UonauwSrth, 17th April, 6 p.m. 
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Another despatch to this effect was sent to Davout, 
informing him of Massena’s forward movement to 
Pfaffenhofen vi& Aichach ordered for the i8th, whilst 
Berthier sent the corresponding order to the latter 
marshal. Thus on the 17th the situation on the French 
side had entirety changed by the evening, as compared 
with the morning of the same day. At the same time 
the Austrians occupied a line in advance of Landshut 
extending as far as Hohenthann and Weihmichel, with 
their right wing at Essenbach and their left at Moosburg ; 
the Bohemian corps being near Nittenau and Schwan- 
dorf. 

During the night of the lyth-iSth news arrived at 
the Emperor’s quarters as to the points reached by the 
Austrian columns, and he became of opinion that the 
Archduke purposed to throw himself upon Davout, isolat(‘d 
at Ratisbon. At 4 a.m. therefore orders were sent to 
Lefebvre, in accordance with his former instructions, to 
fall upon the Austrian left flank as they advanced, so as 
to relieve Davout. Massena was most urgently enjoined to 
advance as quickly as possible to Pfaffenhofen, in order 
to be able to take part in the fighting which was to be 
expected ; “ your movement is so very important, that it 
is possible I may myself join your corps.” ' The Emperor 
calculated that the Archduke would attack Davout <jn 
the 19th with 80,000 men. The latter might of course 
meet that attack successfully with his 60,000 men alone, 
but if Massena’s main body were to advance over the Ilm 
on the morning of that day, the enemy would be lost ; 
“ everything leads me therefore to suppose, that between 
the 18th, igth and 20th all the affairs of Germany will be 
settled ; ” ’ and with his own hand the Emperor added : 
“ Activity, activity, speed ! I trust to you,” and then he 
betook himself to Ingolstadt. 

From this place he again opened communications with 
Davout by despatching an officer to him. This marshal 

‘ C. N. To Massena. DonauwOrtli, i8th April. ’ Ibid. 
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led on this day all the forces he had collected at 
Ratisbon — Morand, Gudin, St Hilaire, and the cavalry 
corps of St. Sulpice and Montbrun — over to the rifjht 
bank, and only waited for the arrival of Friant, to 
commence his departure. Of the Bavarians Lefebvre had 
Wrede at Siegenburg and the other two divisions at 
Neustadt ; the divisions of Demont and Nansouty were at 
Vohburg, and Vandamme reached Ingolstadt; Massena 
had employed the preceding day, as well as the i8th, in 
assembling his forces, which now stood beyond Augsburg 
on the road to Pfaffenhofen, their advance guard, under 
Oudinot, being near Aichach. The Archduke had, to 
begin with, set his army in motion towards Rottenburg 
and Pfeffenhausen, but when the presence of Davout at 
Ratisbon, which he had hitherto doubted, was con- 
firmed, he collected the greater portion of his army, 
66,000 men, near Rohr, posted 35,000 men to cover his 
flank near Ludmannsdorf and Pfefienhausen ; whilst one 
corps, 25,000 men, remained behind at Moosburg. 

During the night before the 19th, Friant also joined 
Davout, and the latter immediately began his departure in 
three columns by Abach, Tengen and Saalhaupt, after 
having occupied the bridge of Ratisbon with one regi- 
ment. Montbrun, marching through Dinzling, covered his 
left flank. From the Imperial headquarters at Ingolstadt 
orders were issued to Massena during the night, instructing 
him to hold his forces in readiness to act either on the 
left towards Abensberg in the direction of Davout, or 
on the right towards Landshut in the enemy’s rear, 
for as yet the situation was not sufficiently clear to 
decide which to do. At 3 a.m. Lefebvre then received 
orders to remain in any circumstances in a defensive 
position near Abensberg, against a possible attack, 
until the approach of Davout, who was soon to be 
expected, and of whose departure from Ratisbon the 
Emperor was now aware. But he waited in vain during 
the forenoon of the igth for the sound of the cannon of 
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the suspected attack of the Austrians upon Davout’s 
march ; there was nothing to be heard, only a report came 
in from Massena, that the advance of the right wing, under 
Oudinot, had met about 4000 men near Pfaffenhofen early 
in the morning ; as a matter of fact, it was only an 
insignificant detachment sent forward, but which offered 
a most resolute resistance. 

Thereupon the Emperor wrote about noon to Massena: 
"All this must be cleared up to-day; and time is precious. 
You must hold Oudinot’s corps in readiness, and place 
your own four divisions in position around Pfaffenhofen, 
in the three directions of Neustadt, Freising and An, 
so that, according to circumstances, one of them may 
lead the way and guide the other columns to the point 
to which they may have to march. It is all a matter 
of hours only.” * Thus the situation was as yet un- 
changed ; as yet he did not know whether he would have 
to order Massena up to his own position, or throw him on 
the enemy’s rear. In order to be ready for either event, 
Oudinot was to order one of his divisions to Freising, and 
the other to Au ; “ from Freising and An, I shall, accord- 
ing to the news which will come in to-day, set you in 
motion towards Landshut, and in that case Prince 
Charles will have lost his line of operations, and his 
screen, the Isar, and might be attacked on his left wing.” ® 
At I o’clock, at the moment of mounting his horse, the 
Emperor, however, altered his orders so far as to send the 
division of Oudinot’s corps, not to Au, but to Neustadt, 
thereby accentuating his idea of its twofold employment; 
then he rode forward towards the Abens. 

In the meantime, the heads of Davout’s columns had 
reached at ii o’clock the brook of Peking, w'hen they 
learned of the enemy’s approach. For the Archduke 
had ordered his army on this day to advance upon 
Ratisbon in three columns, and his left column, set in 
motion towards Abach, 18,000 men, now met Davont’s 

^ C. N. To Massena, Ingolstadt, 19th April, noon, » Ibid. 
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troops near Hausen. The latter maide his rear divisions 
wheel up, whilst the leading ones and his transport trains 
continued their march, and then proceeded to attack ; he 
forced the enemy to retreat through Hausen and inflicted 
heavy losses upon him. None of the Archduke’s other 
troops had taken part in the fighting; they reached 
Dinzling and Eggmiihl; only 10,000 men being placed 
in readiness at Grub to support the left column. 

Before Lefebvre’s front, also, an engagement took place. 
This marshal was advancing viA Abensberg, in conformity 
vdth the Emperor’s orders, and met near Offenstetten a 
detachment sent forward from Rohr to cover the 
Austrians’ left flank, and repulsed it ; the Crown Prince’s 
and Deroy's divisions took up a position near Abensberg ; 
Wrede was checked near Siegenburg by considerable 
hostile forces, for the Archduke had started upon his 
march towards Ratisbon with only 66,000 men, little 
more than half his army, while employing the rest in the 
direction of the Abens. Massena stood in the evening 
of this day near Pfaffenhofen. Of the Austrian corps 
operating to the north of the Danube, the one arrived 
at Stadtamhof, situated on the left bank of the Danube 
opposite Ratisbon, and the other at Amberg. 

The Emperor having during the afternoon ridden along 
the line of the Abens and then visited the Bavarians at 
Abensberg, established his headquarters for the night in 
Vohburg. He had been personally present on the theatre 
of events only sixty hours, and how marvellously the situa- 
tion of affairs had already altered in his favour 1 When he 
arrived in Donauwbrth early in the morning of the 17th, 
his army, divided in two, had stood at Ratisbon and 
Augsburg, whilst the enemy stood united at Landshut on 
the left bank of the Isar. From Landshut to Ratisbon is 
thirty-four miles, as the crow flies ; from Landshut to Neu- 
stadt twenty-six and a half, and to Augsburg sixty-two, 
from Augsburgto Ratisbon seventy-six miles. The Austrian 
army was thus in a position to attack Davout and also Le- 
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febvre, advancing right against the middle of the exposed 
centre of the French line and rend it asunder, three days 
before there could be any possibility of Massena’s coming 
up. Less advantage of time and space had been sufficient 
for Napoleon to defeat Beaulieu and Colli, Wurmser and 
Quosdanovich, Alvintzy and Davidovich, in detail. But the 
Archduke did not utilize the occasion with the resolution 
of Napoleon, whilst the latter knew how to deal with the 
unfavourable situation, which was not of his making, in 
such a manner, that by the evening of the 19th he had 
collected between Neustadt, Offenstetten and Siegenburg : 
Vandamme, Lefebvre, Morand’s and Gudin’s divisions of 
Davout’s corps and the cavalry corps of Nansouty and St. 
Sulpice, in all 60,000 men. Davout himself, with Friant, 
St. Hilaire and Montbrun’s cavalry, lay near Tengen, and 
Massena was at Pfaffenhofen. Thus the centre had been 
considerably strengthened by the moving up en masse 
of the left wing, and the right wing had also been brought 
within twenty-four miles of it. 

Facing the French, the Archduke stood with his right 
wing, 38,000 men, near Eggmuhl-Dinzling ; with his 
centre, 28,000 men, near Hausen-Grub, and with his left 
■wing, 35,000 men, in the neighbourhood of the Abens about 
Siegenburg; one corps, 25,000 men, being on the left 
flank near Mainburg. He had therefore, since his start 
from Landshut, extended his front to a length of twenty- 
four miles (as the crow flies). The greater portion of his 
forces, pushed forward in a northerly direction, had no 
longer any enemy in front of them, but exposed their left 
flank to the Emperor’s main body, which was near Abens- 
berg. This main body was for the present only opposed 
by inferior numbers, and if the Austrians, before accept- 
ing battle, wished to concentrate again, the French right 
wing, under Massena, would in the same time be able to 
come up to take part in the battle, for it stood only at 
a distance of fourteen miles from the left wing of the 
Austrians at Mainburg. 
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The Emperor’s strategic conception had been forced to 
adapt itself rapidly to the situation of affairs, changing 
as it changed. First the rear concentration of the whole 
army towards Ingolstadt ; then the forward movement of 
the right wing to meet the left, which latter had to fall 
back ; and finally the complete offensive with the right 
wing against the enemy’s line of operations. This latter 
resolution became matured in the night before the 
30th. At midnight Massena was instructed to despatch 
his forces in both directions, towards Abensberg 
and Landshut ; he himself was to push forward to 
Moosburg Freising, leaving only Oudinot for the 
suppoi't of the left wing. Finally at 6.30 a.m. the plan was 
fully Inatured, Vandamme received orders to advance vid 
Siegenburg, while Massena, advancing along the Isar, was 
to throw himself upon the enemy’s line of retreat, and if 
possible to penetrate as far as Landshut. 

Then the Emperor rode forward to Abensberg and 
observed the enemy from there. He was resolved to attack 
with the utmost determination whatever forces he might 
have in front of him, with Vandamme, Lefebvre and 
Lannes, having placed Morand, Gudin and Nansouty 
under the command of the latter marshal, who had during 
the night arrived from Spain. Davout was to keep the 
enemy in front of him engaged. Napoleon looked 
with confidence upon his situation ; " ail this morning’s 
reports agree that the enemy is retreating in all haste.” ' 
How very useful, nay, necessary, such a confidence in 
himself, such a complete assurance of victory, is in a 
general, even though it be excessive, we have emphasized 
before. Indeed the Emperor was fond of impressing 
upon his subordinates that they should not have too 
favourable an opinion of the enemy; “in war one sees 
one’s own difficulties and does not take the enemy’s into 
consideration; one must have confidence in oneself.”’ 

\ 

* C. N. To Massena. Vohburg, zoih April, 6.30 a,m. 

* C. N. To Euv^ne. Burglviusen, 30th April, 1809. 
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This is just that special gift of nature which is one 
of the primary conditions of existence for a military 
genius. It, on the one hand, permits things to be seen 
clearly and distinctly as they are in reality, and yet, 
on the other hand, does not exclude that play of imagina- 
tion with which the remotest consequences and possi- 
bilities that result from the nature of a situation arc 
immediately recognized with prophetic certainty, A gift 
akin to that which constitutes a great poet : the recogni- 
tion of a truth above that of mere matters of fact. Thus 
Goethe said his works “ were as a rule conceived 
from the immediate contemplation of some particular 
object . . . but they all agreed in this, that the poet, while 
contemplating some particular, external, and often trivial 
circumstance, has before his mind’s eye some inner 
and more lofty view.” * As a matter of fact the 
Emperor was in error when he imagined in the early 
morning of the 20th the enemy already ” retreating in all 
haste ” ; but in a higher sense he was right after all, for 
all moral power of resistance was already undermined in 
his enemy ; only the external circumstance of an attack 
was wanting, and on the evening of the 20th his prophecy 
of the morning had come true. 

Napoleon himself described this mental capacity ; he first 
points to the necessity of always seeing things clearly and 
correctly. “The first quality of a general is to have a 
cool head, which receives correct impressions of things, 
which never becomes heated, nor allows itself to be 
blinded or dazed by good or bad reports ; ” and on 
another occasion he said : “ A general’s mind must in 
respect of lucidity and clearness resemble the lens of a 
telescope and never create any mirage,” * He then went 
on to emphasize how greatness of mind alone made 

* Notes to some poems, in Goethe’s journey in the Hartz in 
irinter 

® CEuvres xxxii, 231, PrtScis des guerres de F. ii. 

• O’Me'ara, N. en exil, ii. 2Si. 
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the general ; " Marshal Saxe was a mere general, he 
had no mind,” and the same want he ascribed to 
Wellington. ‘ Of course, where this breadth and flexibility 
of mind are present, there is also the danger ever present, 
that, more particularly in success, this power of imagina- 
tion may become too great and interfere with that first 
and no less necessary quality, clearness of the mind. 
Indeed we know it was to this danger that Napoleon’s 
genius, destroying itself, succumbed. His contemporaries 
marvelled at this process, but to us, who can nowadays 
examine his life more minutely, it appears easy of explana- 
tion, nay, almost obvious. “ Although he was the most 
matter-of-fact man probably that ever existed, yet I have 
never known anyone who allowed himself more easily to 
be carried away by the charms of imagination ; in many 
circumstances wishing and believing was for him one 
and the same thing.”* We shall see before long how 
the Emperor, during those eventful days in June, 1815, 
continued, after Ligny, to persist most obstinately in 
believing that the Prussians were for the time being 
incapable of hurting- him, and that he would have only 
Wellington to deal with. This was not merely an error in 
connection with that one individual event, but an error 
in what he himself called the divine side of the art of 
war, namely, in a correct appreciation of the opposing 
general’s moral force and the opposing army’s condition. 
But the general who no longer knew how to see the 
situation clearly with his mental eye, had, when Billow’s 
appearance at Chapelle-Saint-Lambert at i o’clock 
forced him at last to see with his bodily eye that his 
obstinately-persisted-in conviction was an error, to pay 
with his own complete downfall for the fact that his 
wishes had become a reality to his mind, unhinged by his 
hitherto boundless success. 

Whoever reflects upon this and considers the dangers 

^ Naturally j Wellin^on beat him. — E d. 

=■ Bourriennc, M&n. iv. 120. 
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which a want of balance in these qualities must entail, will 
be compelled to remember, before taking upon himself the 
responsibility of a great command, Napoleon’s dry admo- 
nition ; “ War is a serious game, in which one can ruin 
one’s reputation and one’s country ; a man of any sense 
will examine himself and ascertain whether he is born for 
the trade or not.” ^ 

In accordance with the Emperor’s resolve the French 
therefore proceeded about 8 o’clock to the attack on the 
Abens. The Emperor himself, with the Crown Prince’s 
and Deroy’s divisions, advanced towards Offenstetten ; 
Lannes towards Pattendorf, Wrede by Biburg, and 
Vandamme viti Siegenburg ; everywhere the enemy was 
forced back and commenced a general retreat to 
Rottenburg and Pfeffen hausen, continuing it the same 
evening towards Landshut. Davout, in order to keep the 
enemy occupied according to the Emperor’s instructions, 
likewise attacked about ii o’clock and forced the enemy’s 
vanguard back towards the Laber. The Archduke on his 
side did nothing decisive j with one half of his forces he 
remained stationary on the Laber, in the neighbourhood 
of Leyerndorf ; the other half he sent forward to 
Ratisbon, which town was surrendered in the evening 
by the French garrison. On the other hand an assault 
upon Stadtamhof, north of the Danube, was unsuccessful, 
and the division which had undertaken that assault, one 
of the two Bohemian ones, started on its march to Hemau, 
in accordance with an order which directed these two 
corps to advance viA Beilngries to Eichstadt. The other 
corps had reached Neumarkt. 

Thus on this day the Austrian line had been pierced 
by the forward movement, directed by the Emperor 
personally from the centre, and the whole left wing, 

60.000 men, thrown back upon Landshut, was separated 
from the Archduke. The latter stood isolated with his 

66.000 men, for his line of retreat over the Isar was so 
’ C. N. To Eugene. Burgliausen, 30th April, 1809. 
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much threatened by the advancing Emperor and by 
Massena, that he would have to give it up. Indeed only 
the fortunate circumstance of the surrender of Ratisbon 
in the evening of the 20th, offered him the possibility of 
opening for himself a new line of operations across the 
Danube and a communication with the Bohemian corps, 
and even these latter were then marching in a direction 
very dangerous for them. 

The columns led forward by the Emperor himself had 
reached the Great Laber ; Lanbes was in the neighbour- 
hood of Pattendorf, Lefebvre near Pfeffenhausen, and 
behind him Vandamme jind Demont. Davout had, 
generally speaking, remained in his position near Tengen. 
Massena reached Freising, and Oudinot stood halfway 
between the latter and the Emperor, in the neighbourhood 
of Nandlstadt. 

Napoleon spent the night in Rohr ; he was of opinion 
that after that day’s defeat, which he went so far as to call a 
second Jena, the Archduke would without delay retreat to 
Straubing. Lefebvre was to pursue him with the divisions 
of Demont and Deroy, supported if necessary by Davout. 
The latter, with Oudinot as a reserve, was then immediately 
to turn to Ratisbon and drive the two Austrian corps 
north of the Danube into Bohemia, whilst the Emperor 
himself with Lannes, Vandamme and Wrede would 
advance towards Landshut and pursue the enemy’s left 
wing, which he considered the main mass, Massena at the 
same time blocking its retreat to the Isar. 

The Austrians had continued their retreat to Landshut 
uninterruptedly, not without some disorder and confusion 
in their columns, and in the morning of the 21st the 
masses of their infantry were just crowding through this 
town, whilst their cavalry showed front to protect the 
crossing, when, about 9 o’clock, the Emperor appeared on 
the heights near Altdorf. He placed Nansouty and the 
Bavarian cavalry under the chief command of Bessieres, 
and the latter threw the enemy’s cavalry into the Isar 
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valley. The infantry, however, still defended the bridge 
of Landshut, but about noon Morand’s troops captured it 
by a resolute assault. At i o’clock Landshut and large 
numbers of prisoners were in the hands of the French. 
Massena had started early in the morning and marched 
on the left bank of the Isar to Moosburg. Here the bridge, 
still watched by an Austrian detachment, was in flames ; 
but Massena’s advance, under Claparede, succeeded in 
forcing a passage, and Massena then continued his march 
on the right bank towards Landshut, where he however 
did not arrive until the afternoon, too late to cut off the 
retreat of the Austrians. These had retreated through 
Geisenhausen and reached Neumarkt during the night. 

Davout advanced towards Dinzling and Beyerndorf, 
the enemy retreating before him behind the Laber and 
then occupying the road to Ratisbon, whilst holding 
Eggmiihl. In the evening the Austrian divisions stood at 
Laichling, Sanding, Altegglofeheim and Gcbclkofen, with 
Davout’s two corps opposite them in front of Dinzling, 
and Lefebvre near Schierling. The two Austrian corps to 
the north of the Danube, which had been set in motion 
towards Beilngries, were now countermanded, and 
consequently the one returned to Ratisbon from Hemau 
during the night before the 22nd, and the other arrived 
in Hemau. 

Between the two wings of the French army, under the 
Emperor and Davout, there still stood the Crown Prince’s 
division near Rottenburg, and Tharreau’s near Nandlstadt ; 
Boudet had been sent back to Ingolstadt, in order to 
secure the rear against the two Northern Austrian corps. 

The Emperor, who had made his entry into Landshut 
at 5 o’clock in the afternoon, now began more and more 
to be convinced that Davout after all had more in front of 
him than ” a mere screen of three infantry regiments ” ; ‘ 
but still expected that his own advance would induce 
the part of the Austrian army facing Davout to fall 
, ‘ C. N. To Davout, Rohr, 31st April, ? u.m. 
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back. In any case he ordered Vandainmc, Lannes and 
St. Sulpice's cavalry to start for Ergoltsbach, in order to 
support Davout, if necessary. But reports which came 
in immediately afterwards represented the enemy to be 
in such force there, that the Emperor was even led to 
believe the Bohemian corps had arrived south of the 
Danube, for he had now heard of the surrender of 
Ratisbon. Consequently he resolved at 3 a.m. to 
send only Bessieres with the divisions of Molitor and 
Wrede and the cavalry of Marulaz in further pursuit of 
the Austrian left wing towards the Inn, and to 'start 
himself for Eggmiihl, where he intended to arrive at noon, 
calculating that he would be able to attack the enemy 
with effect about 3 p.m. “ I am determined to destroy 
Prince Charles’ army to-day or at the latest to-morrow.” ‘ 
Vandamme in ront, followed by Lannes, whom St. 
Sulpice also was ordered to join, was to advance early in 
the morning on the high-road viA Ergoltsbach, Neufehrn 
to Eggmiihl, whilst Massena had orders to collect his 
corps and Espagne’s cuirassiers at Ergolding and to follow 
the others. 

We have here again the resolute prosecution of the advan- 
tage to be derived from interior lines, brought about by 
penetrating the enemy’s strategical front, a position which 
would enable the Emperor, after having first overwhelmed 
the enemy’s left wing, to defeat his right wing also. 
Such a position permits a general, employing the same 
troops first against the one and then against the other 
body of the enemy, the two being separated, to out- 
number either of them, if only this employment of his 
forces is carried out with rapidity and determination. The 
Emperor himself undoubtedly felt that it is just in such 
manoeuvres, that the possession of these high mental 
qualities alone can give the victory, and therefore we can 
understand why he later referred with more pride to these 

* C. N. To Davout. Landshu^ 22nd April 2.30 a.m. Postscript, 
4 o'clock. 
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April days near Ratisbon than to any otlier of his 
successes ; “ the most successful manoeuvres 1 ever 

carried out, and upon which I congratulate myself most, 
took place at Eckmiihl, and were infinitely superior to 
those of Marengo and other campaigns before or since.” ' 
“ The battle of Abensberg, the manoeuvres of Landshut, 
and the battle of Eckmiihl were the most brilliant and 
most able of Napoleon’s operations.” “ 

It is the suddenness of the resolutions taken and the 
limited time at command, which make of this campaign 
such a striking contrast with that of 1805. In the latter 
case there was a most methodical execution of a plan, 
sketched out in a definite form and strictly adhered to, 
whilst in what took place round Ratisbon we see constantly 
changing situations and a constant birth of new resolutions. 
“ In warfare, plans are conceived in face of the enemy. 
One always has the previous night to prepare oneself,” "■ 
thus he admonished his brother in 1808, when the latter 
seemed to succumb under the pressure of his precarious 
position in Spain. And therefore 1809, that campaign of 
impromptu resolutions, is no less instructive for us than 
1805 was as a striking instance of the logical development 
throughout the campaign of the one idea contained in the 
first plan. 

The Empei'01'’s activity was tremendous in these days : 
ever in motion, ever present at the critical point, scarcelj' 
allowing himself a few moments for sleep or food, he seems 
to us almost superior to the conditions of physical e.xistcnce, 
and is an example of how a strong will and great mental 
excitement conquer the inertness of the body. “Work is 
my element, for work I was born and created. I have 
found the limits of my legs, I have found the limits of my 
eyes, but I have never been able to find the limits of my 
power at work ; ” * and of these days Berthier writes : 

* O’Meara, N. en exil, ii, 226. 

“ Gluvres xxxi. 285. Notes on the Ste. Hdliine MSS., etc. 

■, ® C. N. To Joseph. Kaiserslautern, 24th September. 

* Memorial de Ste. Hdlfene, vi. 272, 
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“ His Majesty is in good health, and is, as usual, equal 
to his mental labours and able to bear all physical 
fatigue.” ‘ 

While the Emperor had resolved on the 22nd to 
overwhelm the Archduke with the mass of his army, the 
latter also thought of offensive operations for the same 
day, for he had been reinforced at Regensburg by one of 
the corps which had hitherto operated on the north of the 
Danube ; he intended to direct his forward movement 
on Abach and Peising, still, however, holding Eggmiihl, 
and starting at noon. But just as the Austrians 
were about to move, Vandamme, with the Emperor’s 
advance guard, appeared on the Landshut road, and, at 
1.30, forced the enemy’s vanguard back upon Eggmiihl. 
The Emperor himself with Lannes came up very soon after 
and watched the Austrian movements from the heights 
above Lindach. Then he ordered Vandamme to capture 
Eggmiihl, and Lannes to advance over the Laber on his 
right, so as to turn the enemy. Simultaneously with this 
advance and the assault upon Eggmiihl, Davout also 
proceeded to attack in the direction of Lower Laichling. 
After a resolute resistance the enemy was thrown back 
upon Sanding. Lannes had crossed the Laber near the 
Stangl-mill and near Rocking, and at 3.30 the French 
were advancing along the whole line and the Austrians 
were in full retreat upon Alt Egglofsheim. 

About 7 o’clock the Emperor deployed his army in a line 
with Hagelstadt and sent the cavalry divisions of Nansouty 
and St. Sulpice in pursuit of the enemy along the high- 
road and parallel with it. These overthrew the Austrian 
cavalry, which opposed them in small bodies, and pursued 
them hotly as far as Kofering, where their further pursuit 
was arrested by the infantry. The Emperor, surrounded by 
his marshals, had personally ridden forward in order to 
watch this cavalry fight, and it is said that Lannes, under 
the influence of its fortunate issue, gave him the advice to 
‘ C. N. To Eui'-ine. Ratisbon, 24th April. 
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follow up without delay with his whole army and to pursue 
the Austrians uninterruptedly as far as the Danube and 
to Ratisbon. But the other corps-leaders pleaded the 
great exhaustion of the troops and the approach of night, 
and the Emperor, yielding to these representations, called 
a halt. The cavalry remained in front of Kofering and the 
infantry on the line Alt Egglofsheim-Thalmassing. 

It is true, men who had marched sixteen to nineteen 
miles between 3 a.m. and i p.m., and then pushed forward 
another five miles, fighting hard by 8 p.m., must have been 
very fatigued, and their order must have been consider- 
ably loosened. Still the Emperor’s decision surprises us, 
who have so often seen him achieve the greatest results by 
his contempt for any such obstacles. “ Genius consists in 
acting despite all obstacles, and finding few impossibilities, 
or none.” ' This was the Emperor’s opinion, and the very 
opinion his greatest critic puts in his mouth in the 
situation which we are at present considering, is no less 
characteristic of the energy of his strategy: “Had I 
pursued in the manner the Prussians did after Waterloo, 
the enemy’s army, forced back on the Danube, would 
have been in the greatest embarrassment.”’ The halt at 
Alt Egglofsheim is a strange feature in Napoleon’s 
strategy, one of those rare instances where the Emperor, 
with respect to victory and pursuit, is not a worthy 
example for us. 

The Archduke collected his troops immediately in 
advance of Ratisbon near Burgweinting and Upper Isling, 
and sent orders to the one corps still on the north of 
the Danube at Hemau, to make for Ratisbon ; he then 
took advantage of the night, to throw a pontoon bridge 
across the river, in addition to the existing stone bridge 
at Ratisbon. On the southern portion of the theatre 
of war the Austrian left wing had on this day, continuing 
its retreat, crossed the Inn near Neu Getting; of 

^ M 6 m. de Ste. Hfil. vi. 210. 

* Jomini, Vie de N. iii. 175. 
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Bessieres’ corps Wrede reached Neumarkt, and Molitor 
Vilsbiburg, 

It is of course a rash proceeding, while sitting at one’s 
desk, to accuse the Emperor of a want of energy; still, if 
we place the situation clearly before us and examine what 
consequences might have resulted from this failure to 
remain in close contact with the Austrians, we may venture 
to formulate such an accusation, particularly as it is 
implied in Jomini’s criticism, mentioned above. We saw, 
and shall see still further in the subsequent course of affairs, 
that the Archduke, forced back upon Ratisbon in the 
evening of the 22nd, utilized the night to retreat behind 
the Danube, leaving only some cavalry to oppose the 
foe the next morning on the right bank. Thus, being in 
safety on the left bank, he effected a junction with the as 
yet unbeaten corps marching up from Hemau, and on the 
25th April he again stood with his forces reorganized, 
and mustering 80,000 to 90,000 men in position near 
Cham. Are we not necessarily, in view of this fact, 
reminded of the Allies, who though beaten on the 26th 
August, 1813, at Dresden, yet annihilated Vandamme on 
the 30th at Kulm, and further of Blticher, who though 
beaten at Ligny on the i6th June, 1815, reappeared on 
the morning of the i8th at Wavre with go,ooo men, ready 
to fight or march as required ? In both cases the 
Emperor had, just as here at Ratisbon, gained the advan- 
tage of operating on interior lines, but to follow this advan- 
tage up properly it is necessary that the one opponent 
should, beyond the region of doubt, be Aers de combat 
before the main attack upon the other is made in full 
strength, as Napoleon had done in such a magnificent 
manner in April, 1796. 

But in this case on the 22nd April, just as later on 
the 28th August and still more on the 17th June, he 
returned firom one of his two interior lines of opera- 
tion before the enemy, manoeuvring there and already 
defeated, was entirely destroyed by an immediate and 
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relentless pursuit, and thus the latter had leisure to rest 
and recover, and was, after a short interval, ready for 
further operations. In 1813 this proceeding entailed a 
partial defeat for the general. In 1815 it entailed his 
entire overthrow, for the separated opponents effected a 
iunction on the battle-field. In 1809 circumstances were 
less favourable for the Austrians, for whilst the Emperor 
pushed forward on the south of the Danube towards the 
capital, the Archduke likewise hastened thither by the 
northern bank. Thus the latter stood on the flank ol 
the French with a strong, reorganized army, a threatening 
position, and the final result of the Emperor's operations 
was in no way to be compared with that which he 
attained after Marengo, after Ulm, and after Jena. We 
are fairly well enlightened as to the physical and moral 
conditions which affected the Emperor in June, 1815, and 
interfered with his operations. In a less degree thi.s is 
also the case with respect to the same situation in 1813, 
but as to the 32 nd April, i8og, we are altogether unable 
to account for it ; our information is too scanty. This 
abandonment of operations on one of the interior lines, 
before the effect was complete, an obvious strategical 
error, must therefore remain for the present a mystery. 
Still we may look upon it as a significant symptom, as the 
first link in the chain of future failure. 

The opening of the campaign of 1809 is more 
particularly interesting on account of the rare spectacle of 
operations badly begun and then quickly altered for the 
better and carried to a successful issue. This spectacle is 
rare in the annals of war, for only a very capable general 
can furnish it, and if such a one stands at the head 
of the armj’, the operations will, as a matter of fact, 
not he begun badly. Yet we can observe the great 
effect due to a single individual in strategy when in 
such a situation the commander-in-chief is changed in 
time. If we examine the course of conduct at the 
Prussian Headquarters in 1806 or the French in rSyo, we 
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shall sec a position becominpf day by day more unfavour- 
able, a deterioration ever increasing and feeding on itself, 
like some spreading ulcer. In spite of this, however, we 
cannot disguise our belief that during the whole course 
of that process some means of escape still offered 
themselves ; and it will scarcely be denied that, had a 
gifted general suddenly assumed the chief command over 
the army in question, on one of those days in October, 
1806, or in August, 1870, a considerable change in the 
course of affairs would have been visible. 

Such examples show, indeed, how eminently the whole 
fate of armies and, through them, of whole states depends 
on the command of those armies, and more particularly on 
the individual in whom that command is centred, and 
history furnishes but very isolated instances of such 
individuals fulfilling all the conditions required of them 
in the highest degree ; " the causes of that admiration 
for great generals which history cherishes, and which is 
so often criticized by narrow hearts and heads, lie in the 
fact that such leaders must have a combination of the 
qualities which in other men are most readily admired 
even when present singly. Head and heart, natural gifts 
and acquired knowledge, mind and character, coolness 
and fire, calm and activity, hardness and gentleness, 
caution and boldness. But if all these have to be united 
to produce a really great general, w'hat wonder that the 
latter are so rare, and that, when one appears, con- 
temporaries and posterity alike pay homage to him ! " ‘ 
We may indeed appeal to Napoleon himself, for he said : 
“ The art of war is the most difficult of all arts ; therefore 
military glory is universally considered the highest, and 
the services of warriors are rewarded by any sensible 
government in a splendid manner and above all other 
services ; a general must have intellect, and what is more 
rare still, a strong character. * 

* Willisen, Theorle dcs gi'ossen Krieges, i, 185, 

* Gouvion St. Cyr, M^m. iii. 48. 
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WAGKAM. 

The Emperor had spent the night of the 22nd April in 
the castle of Alt Egglofsheim; he had given up the 
immediate pursuit of the enemy, and thus he could expect 
nothing else, but that they would take advantage of the 
night to place the Danube between themselves and the 
victor. The few camp-fires which were to be seen in the 
plain served to confirm this view. As therefore the 
Archduke had for the present removed himself out of 
reach of any fresh blows, the Emperor fixed his eyes upon 
that part of the country where the shortest road would 
most speedily lead him to the enemy’s capital, namely, 
that which crossed the Inn at Braunau. We know that 
Bessiires stood already in that direction, hitherto, it is 
true, not so much as the vanguard of the advance upon 
Vienna, as for the purpose of pursuing and keeping en- 
gaged the left Austrian wing, separated from the main 
body. He now received orders to cross the Inn, W'hilst 
for his support Lefebvre, Vandamme, Oudinot and the 
division St. Hilaire were set in motion as quickly as 
possible. The same direction was assigned to the Guards, 
15,000 men, who were marching up viA Augsburg. 
Massena, together with Espagne’s cuirassiers, received 
orders to push fomard to Straubing, sewe any bridge 
which might have been thrown across there, and to 
reconnoitre as far as possible along both banks of the 
Danube. The Emperor himself intended, with Davout, 
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Lannes and the cavalry corps of Nansoutj', St. Siilpice 
and Montbrun, to advance to Ratisbon. 

At 8 a.m. on the 23rd the cavalry appeared in front of 
this town and drove the Austrian cavalry back into it. 
But, although the Emperor brought a considerable number 
of field guns against it, it remained in the hands of the 
Austrians, whose departure across the Danube was, how- 
ever, owing to the effects of the French fire, attended with 
very heavy losses. It was not until 6 p.m. that the in- 
fantry, under Lannes’ personal leadership, succeeded, after 
several vain attempts, in entering by a house near the 
Straubing gate, which had been demolished by the artillery 
fire. At 7 o’clock the town was in the hands of the 
French. But the Austrian rearguard still held the stone 
bridge ; the pontoon bridge was destroyed, but the former 
was not evacuated until midnight, when the rearguard 
followed the army, marching away towards Nittenau. 

On the 23rd also the left Austrian wing, now 30,000 
Strong, under the command of General Hiller, had ceased 
to retreat, and resumed its march towards the west, so as 
to relieve the Archduke ; and Hiller, recrossing the Inn, 
defeated Wrede’s advanced troops at Ei'harding. On 
the same day Bessieres received the Emperor’s orders 
to advance, while his troops were still in the positions 
taken up the preceding day. Massena arrived at Straubing, 
where he found the bridge destroyed. 

The Emperor, very tired, established his headquarters 
in the evening- at the Carthusian convent of Priill. 
He sent orders to Massena to continue his advance 
towards Passau, and to assume the chief command 
over BessiSres also, until his own arrival on the Inn 
With the possession of Ratisbon the Emperer had on 
the one hand secured his rear during his further advance 
upon Vienna against any threatening movement on the 
part of the Archduke, and on the other hand it was now 
certain that the latter had retreated towards the Bohmer 
Wald and was for the present beyond reach. The Emperor 
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therefore resolved to start without delay upon his march 
to the capittd with the mass of his forces, for the shortest 
road thither was now open to him, and he hoped to arrive 
there before the Austrians. 

It is, of course, generally the enemy’s army which ought 
to be the main objective of the operations, and not any 
geographical point, however important, and we have 
already remarked that the fact of letting the enemy 
escape, appears to us an error on the part of the Emperor ; 
but now that this had been permitted, the advance upon 
Vienna must be considered as the only correct course. It 
was now too late to follow the Archduke beyond the 
Danube, for he could easily find shelter behind the Bdhiner 
Wald, in the defiles of which he could oppose to the 
advance of the French a resistance which would have 
taken much time to overcome, and if he finally re- 
treated upon Vienna, would certainly arrive there 
before the Emperor. Thus by the left bank there was 
neither a tactical nor a moral success to be expected. 
But if the Emperor on the other hand marched along the 
southern bank of the Danube to Vienna direct, he would 
have the advantage of the shorter road and arrive there 
before the Archduke, thus gaining the moral success 
of the capture of the capital. If the Archduke were 
to leave his position on the Emperor’s flank, and cross 
the Danube in his rear, Napoleon would still have 
an opportunity for a tactical success. Thus on the 
morning of the 23rd, after the enemy had been allowed to 
escape in the evening of the 22nd, the adoption of Vienna 
as the objective was certainly strategically the best course. 

But in any case Ratisbon had to be held securely, and 
the Archduke constantly watched. This task was en- 
trusted to Davout, and he assembled for the purpose 
on the 24th the divisions of Morand, Friant and Gudin at 
Stadtamhof, with the cavalry of Montbrun in advance 
at Regenstauf. Ratisbon itself was to be occupied by 
the division Dupas advancing from the rear, and there 
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also the Emperor established his headquarters. Lannes 
received the chief command over Oudinot (with Tharreau 
and the cavalry of Colbert) and St. Hilaire, who were, 
as we know, together with Lefebvre and Vandamme on 
the march to Landshut. From this town Lefebvre was 
to turn towards Sakburg, and secure the right flank of the 
general advance. Massena crossed the Isar at Plattling 
on the 24th, whilst behind him Boudet occupied Straubing. 
Hiller, continuing his advance, begun on the preceding 
day, met Wrede at Statten and forced him back behind 
the Rott, where he effected a junction with Molitor; 
both then withdrew to Aich, whilst Hiller remained at 
Neumarkt. 

On the 25th we find, in continuation of the movement, 
Davout at Regenstauf, Bessi^res at Vilsbiburg, Massena 
was crossing the Lower Vils, Lannes and Lefebvre were in 
the neighbourhood of Landshut, and Vandamme near 
Eggralihl. As regards the enemy, the Archduke assembled 
on this day his army in the position of Cham ; Hiller, 
who received orders to fall back, arrived at Neu-Oetting. 
In addition the Emperor had ordered Bernadotte to come 
up as quickly as possible from Saxony, in order to relieve 
Davout at Ratisbon and set him free for the further 
advance to Vienna. Meanwhile news came in of the 
renewed advance of Hiller, and consequently Massena 
received instructions to try to get on the flank of tbig 
column, if the general situation permitted it. In the 
meantime the Emperor “would not leave Ratisbon 
until he was sure that the left bank of the Danube 
was clear.”* During the night a report came in from 
Davout, announcing that the Archduke was leaving Cham 
for Passau, but the Emperor did not credit it, and proposed 
to the former to push to Brack, where he would receive 
news about the Archduke, as Massena’s reports did not 
render any such movement probable. 

At 8 a.m. the Emperor started from Ratisbon and 
* C. N. To the Kinff of Wurtemberff. zsth April 
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arrived about noon at Landshut, where he collected 
Vandamme, Demont (who thus again left Lefebvre’s 
corps), and the cavalry divisions of Nansouty and St. 
Sulpice. Lannes arrived in Neumarkt and effected there 
a junction with Bessieres. As regards the enemy, Hiller 
proceeded to Burghausen. Lefebvrc was on the march to 
Wasserburg with his two divisions. Of Massena the 
Emperor had no news. This marshal reached Passau on 
that day, and seized there, as well as at Scharding, the 
bridges over the Inn. The Archduke still lay at Cham ; 
Davout, advancing in accordance with the Emperor’s 
orders, encountered him with his vanguard at Bruck, 
whilst the mass of this French corps was at Regenstauf 
and Kiirn. 

From this date the French army moved rapidly and 
directly on towards Vienna, as in 1805. On the 27th their 
centre, Bessieres and Lannes, crossed the Inn at Neu- 
Oettingand Miihldorf, and the Emperor also arrived at the 
latter place during the evening. The troops which had 
been assembled as a reserve at Landshut marched to 
Neumarkt, and Vandamme only to Vilsbiburg. On the 
left wing Massena collected his forces at Scharding, with 
orders to call up Boudet also to him. On the right wing 
Lefebvre reached Wasserburg. Hiller fell back upon 
Altheim. To the north of the Danube Davout stood 
at Regenstauf and Nittenau, the Archduke still remaining 
at Cham. 

On the 28th the Emperor arrived at Burghausen at noon, 
but the destruction of the bridges along the Salzach 
caused a stoppage of the troops of Lannes and Bessieres 
at this river. The Emperor therefore decided to broaden 
his front, and ordered Vandamme to Braunau, and Wrede 
to Tittmoning ; the latter thus left Bessieres’ command. 
Hiller, retreating further, arrived at Ried; Lefebvre 
reached Trostburg; Massena remained stationary and 
Boudet joined the latter. On this day the Archduke also 
commenced his retreat tn Budw^i". 
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The 29th was spent in repairing the bridges over the 
Salzach, and at last Lannes could cross at Burghauscn in 
the afternoon of the 30th, and on the ist May we find 
the army in the follorving positions : Massena at 
Siegharding, Lannes at Ried, and Vandamme at Altheim ; 
Bessieres was reconnoitring in the direction of Linz and 
Lambach, Lefebvre was at Salzburg and Wrede at 
Strasswalchen. On the north of the Danube Davout 
was marching to Passau, whilst the Archduke, continuing 
his retreat, was between Klattau and Strakonitz, and 
Hiller arrived at Weis. The Emperor went to Braunau, 
and from there urged Massena and Davout to advance 
as rapidly as possible. The former was to reach Linz with 
all speed and seize the bridge over the Traun, and the 
latter was to march up quickly to Passau. This place 
was now to become the centre of the further operations 
against Vienna, and consequently the Emperor issued 
minute instructions for its fortification and armament ': 
" It is there, in case of a retreat, that I intend to cross 
the Inn, and I purpose to manoeuvre constantly round 
Passau, in case of a retrograde movement of my army. 
Braunau, Scharding and Burghausen are of no impor- 
tance to me.” ' Finally the array in Italy under Eugdne 
received orders to attempt to come up by Bruck through 
Styria. On the evening of the ist May the Emperor left 
Braunau and arrived at Ried late in the night. 

On the 2nd Massena and Lannes, in consequence of 
the orders received, continued their forward movement 
TOth all speed, and their vanguard repulsed some Austrian 
troops at Efferding and Weis after a determined resistance. 
In the main the two marshals reached the places assigned 
to them. Massena, now again joined by Marulaz, had 
Pliller in front of him at Linz. Bessieres also reached 
Weis, Wrede arrived at Vocklabruck, and Lefebvre was 
further back at Salzburg. Davout reached Passau and 
the Emperor Lambach at noon. : 

> C. N. To Beithier. Braunau, ist May. 
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At 3 a.m. Hiller evacuated Linz and took up a posi- 
tion at Ebelsberg for the defence of the passage 
over the Traun. Here Massena engaged him about 
10 o’clock. Klein Munchen was stormed, and Coehorn, 
with his brigade of Clapar6de’s division, which was in 
advance, reached the long Traun bridge at the same time 
as the retreating Austrians, and a furious fight took 
place, attended by heavy losses. Coehorn, however, 
drove the enemy back and entered Ebelsberg along with 
them. 

Whilst Massena placed a strong battery in position to 
play upon the commanding situation of the castle hill, the 
rest of Clapar^de’s division crossed the bridge and ad- 
vanced to Ebelsberg to the support of Coehorn, and the 
whole town, as well as the castle hill, were captured. 
Towards 3 o’clock, it is true, Hiller drove the French 
back again into the lower part of Ebelsberg, but now 
the division of Legrand arrived, and succeeded, in 
conjunction' with Clapar^de’s, though with heavy losses, 
in taking the castle and driving Hiller from his position. 
BessiSres, who had come up in the morning with some 
cavalry along the left bank of the Traun, took charge of 
the pursuit. 

The Emperor had arrived at Weis at noon, and de- 
spatched thither as soon as he heard the sound of cannon 
from Ebelsberg, Nansouty and Molitor along the right bank 
of theTraun. He also wentin the same direction and arrived 
at Massena’s quarters at nightfall. Here he was in time to 
witness the heavy losses, which the bold undertaking of 
storming the defile of Ebelsberg frontally with the enemy 
in a strong position behind it, entailed. He, it is true, 
drew Coehorn’s attention to the fact, that by going less 
hastily to the work this loss might have been considerably 
lessened, “ still Coehorn had commended himself to his 
mind as a man of great value. ” * The Emperor did not 
indeed demand a bloodless .success, he simply demanded 
I Savary, iv. 100. 
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success. Even if it were now and then pained by greater 
sacrifices than would have been necessary if more prudent 
counsels had prevailed, he still rightly rated enterprise, 
resolution and energy in his subordinate officers, higher 
than ability, and preferred to suffer the losses which 
the former qualities sometimes entailed, rather than there 
should be any shrinking on account of a too clear perception 
of the attendant dangers ; “ true wisdom for a general lies 
in energetic resolves.” * Pelet replies very justly to those 
who wanted to blame Massena on account of this attack : 
" In accordance with the principles of warfare, he had 
only to look to the exact execution of the orders received 
and to the enemy in front of him. Any support from Lam- 
bach was more hinted at than actually promised to him.” “ 
He had indeed been told of probable support on the part of 
Lannes from Lambach, in case the enemy should make a 
stand at Ebelsberg, but on the 3rd Lannes was march- 
ing towards Steyer, and the roars of the guns at Ebelsberg 
did not induce him to leave that road. 

But one thing must astonish us, namely, to note how, 
after all, the conduct of the whole affair on that day was 
somewhat beyond the Emperor’s control. If be really did 
not wish for a frontal attack upon Ebelsberg, “ that cele- 
brated position, the only one on the Traun to be dreaded,” ■’ 
he ought to have said so definitely to Massena, and not 
simply have urged him on to a more rapid advance. 
Furthermore he ought to have taken care to be informed 
in time whether Hiller was likely to make a stand there. 
For this his own place ought possibly to have been with 
Massena’s column, and finally he should, if this was 
the case, have seen that Lannes really moved up, so 
as to turn the position. But here also his increasing 
indifference to the conduct of affairs became evident. 
Important questions became gradually matters of detail 

' Precis des guerres de F. iL CEuvres :^xii. 263. ■ 

® M^m. sur la guerre de 1809, ii. 205. 

* C. N. To Lannes. Enns, 4th May. 
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for him, which were not specially his domain and which 
his subordinate officers were left to see to. But this duty 
was naturally not always performed by the latter to 
the advantage of the whole. The danger, therefore, 
increased more and more, that some operation, left 
as a detail to some subordinate officer, might be of 
such importance that the whole enterprise would fail on 
account of its insuccess. On the Kat^bach, at Gross- 
beeren and at Dennewitz this danger became a reality. 

During the next few days the bridge which had been 
destroyed at Enns caused Massena some delay, whilst 
Lannes was advancing to Amstetten by St. Peter. On 
the 7th May we find the Imperial headquarters, which had 
left Enns at noon, at the monastery of Molk, where Lannes 
and Bessieres also were. The former had now the chief 
command over the corps of Oudinot (divisions of Thar- 
reau and Claparide and Colbert’s light cavalry) and the 
divisions St. Hilaire and Demont. Bessieres was put over 
Espagne and the light cavalry division Montbrun, which 
had now come up. Massena (divisions Legrand, Carra 
St, Cyr, Molitor, Boudet and the light cavalry of Marulaz) 
arrived with his van at Amstetten; Nansouty and St. 
Sulpice were behind him, and the Guards stood at Streng- 
berg. Lefebvre, joined again by Wrede from Lambach, was 
to secure Salzburg as a point of support, and then proceed 
to the conquest of the Tyrol. Davout had been at Linz 
since the 5th, where Vandarame also had been left behind 
and placed under his orders. Bernadotte, with 22,000 
men, had reached the neighbourhood of Roetz. Hiller, 
who had during these days retreated vid Strengberg, 
Kemelbach and Molk, now stood at Mantern, whither the 
Archduke also started on the 7th from Budweis and 
reached Schweinitz. 

From Molk the Emperor despatched one of Lannes’ 
aides-de-camp with a few men across the Danube, to 
bring in some prisoners from a hostile detachment, 
observed on the other side of the river. The inform"- 
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tion gained in this manner made him aware of Hiller's 
presence at Mantern and of the Archduke’s march 
on that place. Thereupon the Emperor sent Lannes on 
the 8th after Bessieres, who had proceeded further in 
advance towards Mantern. The former was to seize the 
bridge there and to guard by its destruction against any 
flank attack on the part of the enemy. But during the 
evening a report reached him that the enemy had them- 
selves destroyed their bridge, and he immediately sent 
orders to Lannes to start for Vienna at 2 o’clock the next 
morning. Bessidres and then Massena were to follow him. 
During the night of the gth, the Emperor left St. Pdlten, 
whither he had removed liis headquarters in the evening of 
the 8th, and hastened to the head of Lannes’ corps, with 
which he arrived before Vienna at 10 a.m. Massena 
reached Purkersdorf ; Davout, having started from Linz, 
•stood at Enns, Pochlarn and St. PSlten, and Vandamme 
was at Linz. Hiller was at Stein ; the Archduke at 
.Zwettel. Vienna had a gwrison of about 25,000 men, 
half militia. The Emperor remarked : “ The inhabitants 
are armed, and seem to have a desire to defend themselves. 
We shall see whether this will be a repetition of Madrid.” * 
It was soon seen that the capital of Austria, like that of 
Spain, was by no means ready to open its gates to the 
conqueror without resistance. It is true the extensive 
suburbs, surrounded by tenaille ramparts of feeble profile, 
were evacuated, but the inner town, with its bastioned 
enclosure, revetted ditches and covered ways, was to be 
defended at the approach of the enemy. Whilst Lannes 
occupied the suburbs, the Emperor, who had established 
his headquarters in the chdteau of Schonbrunn, tried 
negotiation, but without success. He therefore ordered, 
in the afternoon of the nth, Carra St. Cyr and Boudet 
to take up a position on the heath of Simmering. He 
himself reconnoitred, in company with Massena, the 
canal of the Danube along the Prater, and had a 
* C; N.'To Davout, St. PSlten, 9th May, 6 p.m. 
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bridge thrown across during the night, opposite the Lust- 
haus. At the same time the town was bombarded with 
howitzers from g p.m. At 9 o’clock in the morning of 
the 12th Massena, advancing from the Prater, took posses- 
sion of the Leopoldstadt, and now Vienna was evacuated b}' 
its defenders, who destroyed the Tabor bridge. On the 
same day Hiller took up a position on the Biaam hill, and 
the Archduke reached the neighbourhood of Meissau. Of 
the French there stood along the Dannbe : Davout at 
Pochlarn, Mdlkand St. Poltcn ; Vandamme still held Linz, 
and Bernadotte was at Passau, where soon afterwards the 
division of Dupas, left behind there, was placed under his 
orders. 

On the morning of the next day, the 13th Ma}', the 600 
men left behind to garrison the inner town surrendered, 
as they had been ordered, and the Emperor was completely 
master of the capital. The most urgent question of the 
moment was the passage of the Danube. The course of 
the river had been reconnoitred since the nth, and throe 
points had been fixed upon, Fischamend, Kaiser- Ebersdorf 
and Nussdorf, of which, however, the first, as being too 
distant, was not further considered. At the other two 
points bridges were to be thrown across, above Vienna by 
Lannes and below Vienna by Massena, and it was deter- 
mined to use the one which was ready first. This was not 
the case with the bridge at Nussdorf, for the first 500 men, 
who were sent to the northern bank as a protection of 
the work, were discovered and taken prisoners by the 
Austrians. Thus the other place of crossing became all 
the more important, and Massena pushed on the work 
there during the next few days with unremitting zeal, 
collecting and preparing the materials for the construc- 
tion of the bridge. In the meantime the Archduke had 
marched up, and on the i6th, having effected a junction 
with Hiller, he took up a position between Korneuburg, 
Enzersfeld, Great-Ebersdorf and Strebersdorf. One of 
his corps had received orders to make a dash from Budweis 
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to Linz, and Vandamme was attacked there in the after- 
noon of the 17th ; but the Austrians were soon repulsed 
with the aid of Bernadette, who had marched to this point. 

The Emperor felt no uneasiness about this attack upon 
his lines of communication, of which he was informed on 
the 1 8th ; his attention was now exclusively turned to the 
construction of the Danube bridge. But the latter was 
delayed from day to day. On the 15th he fixed the 
commencement of the passage for the 17th, and on the 
17th for the i8th or igth ; but it was not until the after- 
noon of this latter day that the final orders could be 
issued for the army to cross the river on the 20th. In 
the meantime Davout had been moved up closer to 
Vienna; he stood now at St. Polten, Sieghartskirchen, 
and with his van in the capital. During this time 
Eugene, marching up from Italy with his army of 57,000 
men, had reached Villach, and his opponent. Archduke 
John, retreated before him with his 45,000 men to 
VOlkermarkt. 

Soon after noon on the igth the Emperor arrived in 
Kaiser-Ebersdorf. Already on the evening of the i8th 
some 800 men had crossed to the Lobau and had driven 
out the Austrian outposts stationed there. The Emperor 
now ordered the whole division of Molitor to cross, 
and at 5 o’clgck the construction of the bridge was 
taken in hand. In the meantime the Emperor issued 
orders to all the corps of his army.; Bessieres was to 
bring up the divisions of Espagne, St. Sulpice and Nansouty 
to Kaiser-Ebersdorf at 5, 6 and 8 o'clock in the morning, 
and hold them in readiness to cross ; in addition he was 
to bring up to the same spot as early as possible the light 
cavalry of Colbert and Marulaz and a division just formed 
under Lasalle. Massena’s whole corps was to be ready 
for crossing the stream by daybreak, and Lannes at 9 
o’clock ; Davout was to move up to Vienna and throw 
a bridge across at Nussdorf, Bernadotte received in- 
structions to push forward towards Bohemia, either in 
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the direction of Budweis or of Zwettel, in order to keep 
the enemy from making attempts against the part of the 
Danube between Krems and Vienna, but Linz was to 
remain covered, and Enns was to be occupied by Van- 
damme. 

In the morning of the 20th the whole division of Molitor 
stood in the Lobau. At noon the bridges over the two 
arms of the Danube, which were to be crossed first, were 
completed, and about 3 o’clock, under the eyes of the 
Emperor himself, who had gone to the Lobau, the bridg- 
ing of the last arm of the Danube, which separated the 
Lobau from the mainland (that of Stadtl Enzersdorf), 
was begun, in the angle near Asparn House. About 6 
o’clock this also was finished and Molitor crossed 
first, followed by Lasalle and Marulaz, the latter two 
being sent forward towards Asparn and Essling to re- 
connoitre. During the night Boudet also crossed over 
the bridges, though not without difficulty, for the waters 
of the Danube were rising, and the material, hurriedly 
collected and not fitting everywhere, showed itself con- 
stantly deficient, and rendered continual repairs necessary. 
On the Lobau fifty-four guns were at the same time 
placed in battery to protect the bridges, and on the left 
bank the construction of a bridge-head was begun. 

At midnight the Emperor, who received most con- 
tradictory reports from the cavalry in advance as to the 
enemy, sent Massena forward to examine the situation ot 
affairs, and the latter reported that the enemy’s army was 
standing ready on the Russbach. The Archduke had 
actually formed the plan of allowing the French army to 
cross, and then giving battle, and he was during the night 
occupied with placing his corps in position along the line 
Strebersdorf — Gerasdorf — Deutsch-Wagram. With the 
break of day the Emperor mounted his horse; accompanied 
by Berthier, Massena and Lannes, he wished to ride forward 
to the edge of the heights near Asparn, but was prevented 
by the Austrian cavalry scouting close up to the Danube. 
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He ordered the latter to be driven off by Espagnc's 
■cuirassiers, who had just crossed ; then he reconnoitred 
the ground, and remarked to Massena : “ It is my purpose 
to refuse my left wing and attack by pushing forward my 
right.” ‘ Thus, leaning on the Danube with his left wing, 
he intended to wheel the left against the Austrian front. 

But the Archduke also set himself in motion. His army 
moved off at noon and marched to the attack in five 
columns viA Stadlau, Kagrau and Breitenlee on Asparn, 
vi& Aderklaa to Essling, and the fifth, which was to make 
the turning movement, on Great-En^ersdorf, the cavalry 
advancing between Raasdorf and Breitenlee by Neu- 
Wirthshaus. At this moment the Emperor had only three 
infantry divisions on the northern bank of the Danube. 
Molitor behind Asparn, this village being only feebly 
occupied ; Legrand behind him on the left, and Boudet 
behind Essling; in front of these villages stood Lasalle 
and Espagne. 

It is difficult to account for the Emperor’s proceedings, 
more especially as he had personally reconnoitred the 
ground. A glance at the map will teach us that a strong 
and early occupation of Asparn and Essling, so as to put 
them in a state of defence, was most urgently necessary. 
For by those measures a spacious and safe bridge-head 
would have been created, which would have ensured the 
undisturbed free passage of the whole army to the northern 
bank. On the other hand, if the enemy occupied those 
villages and the ridge joining them, the French army, 
surrounded and forced back against the Danube, would 
be in a most unfavourable tactical position, and could 
scarcely hope to gain sufficient space to deploy in the 
face of a strong enemy. Must we assume that the 
Emperor, spoiled by success and sovereign power, here too 
contented himself with giving the order, the only one 
which Pelet mentions, namely, “ to cross the Danube and 
to march against the enemy,”® and then left aU the details 
* Pelet, M^m. sur la puerre de rSog, iii. 28^. ® Ibid. 
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of execution to his subordinate officers ? In that case we 
can certainly not wonder that 1809 was the last campaign 
which ended successfully for him. 

It seems almost as if the Emperor’s gifts as a leader had 
taken that direction which he mentioned as characteristic 
of Massena : “ He was resolute, brave, intrepid, full of 
ambition and self-interest ; his most prominent feature 
was obstinacy ... he conceived his plans for an attack 
in a very indifferent manner . . . but with the first sound 
of the cannon, in the midst of bullets and dangers, his mind 
became clear and strong. If he was beaten, he began 
again, just as if he had been victorious.” ’ This want of 
definition in the plan of attack is evident here, as pre- 
viously it might have been noticed at Heilsburg. But the 
first sound _of the cannon, the beginning of the battle, 
immediately awakened the whole energy of the general 
struggling for victory. That obstinacy, which, though 
beaten, yet does not submit to play the part of the 
vanquished. For Napoleon, though defeated at Asparn, 
displayed it, even as he had already displayed it after the 
indecisive battle of Eylau. We know of Massena, that he 
was in the highest degree addicted to sexual indulgence 
and to luxury, and we can imagine that his military 
talents were obscured by these, until the first cannon 
shot set him free. May not indeed a similar process 
have now taken place in the Emperor? He also was 
now the slave of sensual pleasures, and if not of the greed 
for pecuniary riches, yet of the greed for boundless power. 
Thus we may well believe that for him, too, imminent 
danger, and the excitement of battle itself, were needed to 
rouse him to a full exercise of his magnificent military 
talents. Indeed his retinue noticed that he was less 
eager than usual in his preparations for battle, and said : 
“The Emperor has for a long time been tired of war, as 
much so as our young conscripts ; he only continues waging 


• Mem. Camp, d'ltalie, Oiuvres xxix. 129, 
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it from a sense of dut}' and against his will ; ” * and we 
hear that “ it was not in his army, particularly during the 
campaigns after Austerlitz, that most admiration, respect 
and attachment to him were expressed. He had, so to 
speak, a slovenly manner of carrying on the war. He 
neglected much, risked much, and sacrificed everything to 
his personal success. Ever trusting more and more to 
his good fortune and the terror of his presence, he only 
occupied himself with hiding his mistakes, his defeats, his 
losses by decisive blows, dealt by his own hands ; ever 
resolved to deny or conceal anything that could damage 
his personal reputation.”" 

And yet we must not forget, in venturing to apply such 
criticisms to the Emperor’s strategy, that as yet those 
two principal qualifications of a general, namely, an all- 
embracing eye and energetic resolution, were still un- 
diminished in him. Our strictures do not really apply to 
the military genius of the Emperor himself, but to the 
organisation of his staff. This did not prove itself com- 
petent to bear its share of the burden of details and their 
execution, leaving to the general only the responsibility 
for the conduct of the war as a whole, which he alone was 
able to bear. We shall see that in 1812, when the im- 
mense extension of the operations caused this want to be 
especially felt, the Emperor exclaimed angrily: “The 
general staff is organized in such a manner, that it cannot 
be relied upon in anything.” ’ The more the armies 
increase in size the more this becomes necessary. If in 
a modern commander the same breadth of vision were 
combined with the same contempt for details, a carefully 
drilled staff would be at his command to render the latter 
innocuous and the successful development of the former 
possible. 

About I o’clock, then, Massena’s troops, in position on 

> Pelet, M^m. sur la guerre de 1809, ii. 304, 

» Mme. de Remusat, M 6 tn. H. 208. 

• » C. N. To Berthier. Vilna, 2nd July. 
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the slightly rising ground south of Asparn, saw the 
heads of the Austrian columns appearing upon the ridge 
near the village, and they soon captured this feebly 
occupied point. Molitor was immediately sent forward 
to recapture it, and indeed seized Asparn, but when he 
wanted to advance beyond it, he observed about 2 o’clock 
the dense masses of the Austrians lying between Hirsch 
stetten and Neu-Wirthshaus. These soon commenced 
their attack upon Asparn, and Massena, who assumed in 
person the command of Molitor’s troops, had to confine 
himself to an obstinate defence of the village, around 
which, for the rest of that day, a struggle raged, which 
was attended by heavy losses on both sides. Whilst the 
Archduke’s right wing was thus attacking Asparn, his 
left advanced towards Essling, outflanking it. In the 
gap between these two villages the Emperor had 
stationed the cavalry divisions of Lasalle and Espagne, 
united under Bessitres’ command, for Legrand’s infantry, 
the only division still at his disposal, was to remain for 
the present behind Asparn, as a reserve. When Great 
Enzersdorf was evacuated before the advancing Austrians, 
and these commenced their attack upon Essling, defended 
byLannes with Boudet’s division, the Emperor commanded 
Bessi^res to throw himself upon the enemy’s artillery, 
which was concentrated in the centre and enfiladed 
Essling and Asparn. Bes^iires charged, and the Austrian 
batteries had to limber up and fall back, but the fire of 
the infantry behind them repulsed the cavalry attack 
along the whole line. 

At 5 o’clock therefore the issue of the battle depended 
■on the possession of Essling and Asparn. The former 
village was still completely in possession of the French, 
and the latter had been repeatedly taken and lost again by 
both sides and was filled with combatants from the two 
armies. Legrand also was involved in this struggle, and, 
when towards evening the Archduke made a last attempt to 
capture Asparn, he was replaced as a reserve by Carra St. 
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Cyr’s division, which had just come up. But these troops 
were the last which could for the time reinforce the French 
ranks, for at 3 o'clock the large bridge over the Danube 
gave way under the pressure of rafts, tree trunks and 
other heavy masses borne down upon it by the rising 
waters. In spite of incessant labours this happened 
again and again up to midnight, so that during the 
whole time the passage of the troops was interrupted- 
With the fall of night the struggle around Essling ceased 
without the French losing that village, and Asparn also 
remained half in their possession, but the struggle only 
ceased entirely in the middle of the night. The re- 
markable aptitude of the French soldiers for the defence ot 
villages, well known in the annals of war, was brilliantly 
proved at the most decisive moment. 

Thus both armies rested during the night in close prox- 
imity to each other. The Emperor, who had been looking 
on near the brick-field at Esslingen, went into bivouac in 
the evening close to the Stadtl-Enzersdorf arm of the 
river on the northern bank, and hurried on, with the 
greatest ^eal, the passage of fresh forces. So early as 9 p.m . 
he sent a most urgent request to Davout: “You must 
send us your whole park and as much ammunition as pos- 
sible. Send as many troops here as you can, only keeping 
sufficient to guard Vienna. Send us provisions also." * 
By the morning the following coi-ps could be moved up to 
the battle-field : St. Hilaire, who was placed in position to 
the left of Essling, still occupied by Boudet; Oudinot, 
who was stationed on the left rear of St. Hilaire ; besides 
Nansouty, a portion of the Guards and Demont, who 
were placed as a reserve, in front of the bridge. 

On the left wing Massena had occupied Asparn with Le- 
grand’s division, Carra St. Cyr being behind that village. 
Molitor, who had suffered heavily, had been withdrawn and 
placed in rear near the river. 

It was on this wing that the struggle first recom- 
n N Bivou"'’ on tlie T)''nuli(* 
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mcnced. As early as 2 a.m. the Austrians made a fresh 
attempt to capture Asparn, but Massena brought upCarra 
St. Cyr, and not only repulsed the enemy’s attack, but 
succeeded in taking possession of the whole locality. 
Against Essling also the attack had soon after this been re- 
newed, and the Austrians penetrated partly into the village. 
But Boudet held out in a few specially strong buildings, 
and here too the attack was soon repulsed. 

With the commencement of the firing the Emperor had 
mounted his horse and ridden forward. He thought 
himself now strong enough to assume the offensive, more 
especially as he expected in addition the immediate arrival 
of Davout. His decisive attack was to be directed to the 
enemy’s centre, and he therefore sent a message to Lannes 
to say “ that he was going to advance between Asparn and 
Esslingen, so as to pierce the Archduke’s centre.” ‘ 
He himself took up his station again by the brick-kiln of 
Essling. 

Massena had already begun to follow up his advantage be- 
yond Asparn, when the Emperor was informed about 7 a.m. 
that Davout was commencing to cross to the Lobau ; 
he therefore resolved to begin his decisive thrust. Massena 
received orders to hold Asparn and Essling, where Boudet 
still was, whilst Lannes was to proceed to the attack with 
Oudinot, St, Hilaire and Bessidres. The Emperor himself 
pointed out to him with his finger the spot between the 
enemy’s cavalry and the left of the three columns directed 
towards Asparn, thal is about in the direction of Breitenlee, 
the point where he desired to see the blow delivered. Lannes 
set himself in motion ; the Austrian line fell back before his 
onslaught, and Bessieres now advanced vigorously through 
the gaps in the infantry. The Archduke himself hastened 
up to meet the threatening danger with his reserves, and a 
momentary pause occurred, for the French columns also 
were shaken. In this situation the Emperor received, at 
about 8 o’clock, news that the large bridge over the main 
* Pelet, sur la guerre de 1809, iii. 32. 
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stream had again given way, and that therefore he could not 
expect either the arrival of Davout within a short time, or 
any fresh supplies of ammunition, which was beginning to 
give out. Some heavy vessels floated down the Danube 
by the Austrians had effected this. 

The Emperor now ordered the attack to be at once 
suspended and the retirement to the line Asparn — Essling 
to be begun without delay. The enemy, however, soon 
became aware of this and began to pursue along the whole 
line. The violent struggle about the possession of Asparn 
and Essling recommenced. The former village was again 
repeatedly taken and retaken, but remained finally in the 
hands of the French, whilst the Austrians penetrated into 
Essling, where Boudet saw himself confined to the large 
massive granary, which made an excellent r&duit. At 
the same time the Austrian army pushed forward in the 
centre, in the space between the two villages. To this 
threatened piercing of his line of battle the Emperor op- 
posed some hastily collected artillery, as well as Bessidres' 
cavalry, and succeeded in checking the Austrians. At 
I o’clock the fighting was, generally speaking, at an end, 
only the artillery fire continued for a time, a sure sign of 
complete exhaustion. On the right French wing alone 
Essling was altogether lost by a renewed attack, but was 
retaken about 3 o’clock by the Young Guard, brought up 
from the reserve. 

But before the advance of the Austrian wings, which 
threatened to envelop it, the French army, exhausted, 
and suffering from a want of ammunition, especially as 
regards its artillery, was no longer able to stand, and 
gradually retreated upon the bridge, though still holding 
Asparn and Essling. The Emperor had become con- 
vinced that he must give up the hope of holding a 
position in advance of the bridge and was resolved to 
retreat to the Lobau. He went himself on to the island, 
in order to examine its capacity for defence, but soon 
saw that any speedy reconstruction of the bridge, to 
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allow the rest of the army to come up, was out ot 
the question. He then returned to the bridge-head, 
near the Asparn House, and sent for Massena. The 
latter, still occupied with the defence of Asparn, arrived 
soon after 7 o’clock, and now the Emperor invited his 
officers to give him their opinion as to the situation. 
They all proposed the evacuation of the Lobau and the 
retreat to the right bank of the Danube. The Emperor, 
having listened in silence, said : “ But, gentlemen, this is 
equivalent to giving me the advice to go to Strasburg ; 
if I retreat over the Danube, I shall have to evacuate 
Vienna, because the enemy will cross behind me, and then 
we shall possibly be forced to retreat as far as Strasburg. 
In the position in which I am at present, the only defence 
I have against him is the possibility of crossing over to 
the left bank of the river, if he cross to the right bank ; 
so that I could manoeuvre around Vienna, which is now 
my capital and centre of my resources. If I now recross 
the Danube, and the Archduke, say, should proceed to 
cross it at Linz, I should have to inarch to Linz ; whilst 
in the position in which I am now, I should, if he 
commenced that movement, cross and follow him, until 
he turned to face me. It is impossible that I could go to 
a distance from Vienna without risking the loss of 20,000 
men, of whom 10,000 will resume their place at the front 
before a month is gone by.” * No one answered, indeed it 
was impossible to refute the concise strategical reasoning. 
Thus it was decided to hold the Lobau as a powerful 
bridge-head strongly garrisoned, and to repeat, after 
more mature and careful preparation, the passage of tho 
Danube, which had been too hastily and carelessly under- 
taken. The chief command on the Lobau the Emperor 
entrusted to Massena, then he betook himself diagonally 
across the island to the main stream, and anived soon 
after midnight at the destroyed bridge. Impressed by this 
sight he ordered Massena to be instructed to destroy the 
* Savary, M^m. iv. 128. 
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bridge over the most northern arm in the morning and to 
send the material to the main stream, and as the restora- 
tion of the large bridge would take time, he was to take 
measures at the Lobau for a vigorous defence. Then he 
crossed, about i o’clock, with Berthier and Savary to 
Kaiser-Ebersdorf. 

In accordance with the resolution taken, the Emperor’s 
energies during the next few days were absorbed in two 
directions, namely, massing the army by moving up 
reinforcements, and careful preparations for constructing 
the bridge. 

With respect to the former the Emperor had, at 12.30 
p.m., during the battle of the 22nd, already instructed 
Davout to write to Bernadotte to be very careful not to 
penetrate too fer into Bohemia. On the 24th the latter 
was further informed that he would have to keep a watch 
on Linx, and might possibly be recalled to Vienna. Van- 
damme received orders to come up to St. Pblten, and 
Davout, whose last troops would thereby be set free, was to 
collect all his forces near Vienna. On the Lobau Massena’s 
corps alone remained behind ; all the other troops were 
withdrawn to the right bank, and thus there stood near 
Vienna and Kaiser-Ebersdorf the Guards, Davout arid 
Oudinot corps, hitherto Lannes’, the latter having died 
on the 31st May of a wound received at Essling. 
The entire cavalry, drawn up in a huge crescent, covered 
the army towards the south and the east, the light 
divisions standing near Wiener-Neustadt, Bruck-on-the- 
Leitha and Hainburg, and the heavy divisions in second 
line near Fischamend and in front of Laxenburg. 

For the present the Emperor’s headquarters remained 
at Kaiser-Ebersdorf. Here he received on the 27th news 
that Eugene had arrived at Bruck, in Styria. Thus 
communication was established with the Army of Italy 
and a considerable reinforcement thereby obtained. The 
Archduke John, who had fallen back to Graz, now 
retreated into Hungary towards Kormend. In addition 

VOT II. a 
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Marmont’s corps, 10,000 men, was approaching from 
Dalmatia, but had as yet only reached Fiume. Thus 
having secured his right wing on the side of Styria, the 
Emperor now gave up the cavalry positions at Hainburg 
and Wiener-Neustadt, and further secured himself by a 
stronger and more advanced position in Hungary itself. 
Gudin and Lasalle were watching Pressburg, which was 
occupied in force by the Austrians, in order to oppose any 
attempt at crossing there, and in addition a mixed division, 
consisting chiefly of cavalry with a little infantry, was 
pushed forward to Oedenburg. 

The more the army thus increased in numbers near 
Vienna, the less anxiety did the Emperor feel for his lines 
of communication, and the more urgently did he order all 
the forces still in the rear to close up. Vandammc was 
moved up to Sieghartskirchen and Bernadotte to St. 
Polten; the latter being replaced at Linz by Lefebvre, 
with, the Crown Prince’s and Wrede’s divisions. For the 
subjugation of the Tyrol had become only of secondary 
importance, now that the approach of a hostile army 
from Italy through that! country was no longer possible. 
The Emperor remained too faithful to his guiding principle 
of not attending to anything of secondary importance, 
when making sure of the main point, to allow Lefebvre’s 
corps any longer to occupy itself in subjugating a country 
whose fate would in any case be decided by the issue 
of the war as a whole. It was on the Danube, near 
Vienna, that this would be decided, therefore nothing 
could be more important than to concentrate there aU 
his forces, in accordance with the rule so often enunciated 
by him: "The first principle of war is, that no battle 
should be fought except with all the troops which 
can possibly be collected on the field of operations.'” 
Therefore he felt no uneasiness on hearing that Deroy, 
who had remained alone in the Tyrol, was driven out 
of it. 

^ M^m. de Ste. Hel, ' Precis des Guerres de Fred. II,, iv. 284. 
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Napoleon’s army consisted on the ist June of: — 

Guards, ii,ooo men ; Massena, 30,000 men ; Davout, 
35,000 men ; Oudinot, 24,000 men ; Eugene, 56,00c 
men ; Marmont, 10,000 men ; Bernadotte, 24,000 men ; 
Vandamine, 16,000 men; Lefebvre, 22,000 men; Cavalry 
Reserve, Bessieres, 13,000 men. 

The Emperor, having received a report that the Arch- 
duke John appeared to be marching to Raab, ordered 
Eugene, who had at first concentrated his army at 
Wiener-Neustadt, to advance to Oedenburg. From there 
he was to march against the Archduke John and drive him 
back into Hungary. The Emperor did not really believe 
in this march to Raab, but thought the Archduke intended 
probably first to wait at Kormend to see what steps would 
be taken against him. He therefore advised Eugene to 
proceed to Giins, and from there, according to the news 
he received, to Sarvar or by Steinamanger to Kormend. 
He watched Eugene’s further movements attentively from 
Schdnbrunn, where he had again established his head- 
quarters. He assisted him, it is true, with his advice; 
but did not, in spite of his great and conscious military 
superiority over his step-son, give him any binding in- 
structions as to the manner in which he was to carry out 
his commission ; for he was at too great a distance, and, 
as we have seen in Spain, he did not interfere with details 
in such cases. Only one thing he urged upon him: 
" Above all things see that you march in a collected and 
united body,” ‘ and the next day he gave him a lecture on 
his late operations in Italy, about which he said : “ Ip 
your pursuit of Prince John from the Tagliamento you did 
not march in sufficiently close order, you might have met 
with disasters.” “ In addition he advised him to keep an 
advance-guard of one division of infantry with a dozen guns 
and a good deal of cavalry one hour’s march in front of his 
army, and to be carefully on the watch, for the Austrians, 

^ C. N. Schonbrunn, 6th June, 9 a.ni. 

* C. N. Schonbrunn, 7th June, 2.30 a.m. 
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manoeuvring in their own country, might easily appear 
where least expected. But if the Archduke should await 
him in a well-prepared position, he was to consider care- 
fully where and how to attack him, for “ a fonvard move- 
ment without thorough combination may succeed, if the 
enemy are on the retreat, but it never succeeds if they 
are in a good position and determined to defend them- 
selves; in this case only a system or combination can 
win a battle.” * The Archduke left Kormend on the 7th 
and marched vM Hidvfig, Vdsarhely and P 4 pa to Raab, 
and took up a position near this latter town, then fortified. 
Here Eugene met him on the 13th, attacked him on the 
14th, and defeated him, whereupon the Austrians fell back 
upon Komorn. 

Whilst thus the position of the army near Vienna was 
being rendered secure by moving up reinforcements and 
forcing back the enemy’s troops wherever they showed 
themselves, the preparations for the main enterprise, viz- 
the crossing of the Danube, were set about with all energy 
and pushed on to the utmost. On the Z3rd May, the 
great bridge over the Danube, only just restored, had been 
destroyed again, and after the bridges leading from the 
Lobau to the mainland had been removed about 3 o'clock 
in the afternoon of that day, the French army which had 
fought at Aspam found itself shut in on the Lobau and 
hampered by the care of about 20,000 wounded. On the 
Z4th the great bridge was restored again ; immediately the 
wounded were conveyed back, and on the 25th the troops 
began to follow them also. 

Now for the first time the rich treasures in material 
which the arsenal at Vienna contained were brought intO’ 
use, and the bridge over the main stream was protected by 
a line of piles, which were at the same time arranged as 
a foot-bridge for the infantry. On the loth June the 
Emperor gave orders for the construction of six rowing 


* C. N. SchSnbrunn, 7th June, 2.30 a.ir 
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gunboats and a floating battery, so as to have complete 
command of the river and to be able to frustrate more 
easily all attempts on the bridge. He had remained 
in Kaiser- Ebersdorf up to the 4th and visited the Lobau 
daily during this period, so as to superintend the works 
there, afterwards moving his headquarters back to 
Schonbrunn. 

He now intended to cross the arm bounding the 
eastern front of the Lobau, in order to turn the enemy 
completely by this movement, and then wheel to the left 
and attack their left flank. The Austrians, who had fallen 
back to the line Deutsch-Wagram — Markgrafneusiedl, 
now held the front from Asparn to Essling with one 
corps and were throwing up fortifications there. For the 
■execution of his plan the Emperor had to secure two 
things ; first, the possibility of issuing from the Lobau 
with a broad front, entailing the construction of numerous 
bridges, and secondly, the full command of the Lobau and 
from it of the plain of Gross-Enzersdorf, in order to have 
his masses ready there for debouching. For this latter 
purpose numerous infantry positions were established on 
the island, and 113 guns placed in position on it, of which 
80 were to command the plain of Gross-Enzersdorf and 
prevent any preparations of the enemy there, 18 were to 
be kept in reserve and 15 were to defend the northern 
front. A few days later 12 more guns were added to the 
above 80, 

Then the Emperor determined to secure the Hansel- 
Grund, in order to make from there a turning movement 
into the plain of Enzersdorf, and also to have in case of 
need afresh line of retreat thither, and thence to the Lobau. 
For this end a bridge was to be constructed from that 
island to the Hansel-Grund at the junction of the arm en- 
closing the Lobau with the Danube ; besides which three 
bridges were to be thrown across from the Hansel-Grund 
over the small arm separating the latter from the plain of 
Enzersdorf. For the main crossing the material for five 
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Dridges was collected in the canal behind the “lie 
Alexandre ” ; and a complete pontoon bridge was con- 
structed, so as to be put across the river in one piece. 
The inner channel also of the Lobau was bridged over in 
four places ; the place where the bridge had formerly stood 
at the Asparn House was also to be used again, and a 
bridge was to be thrown over to the “ ile du moulin.” 
Thus the Emperor would possess five bridges at the 
main point of crossing, which would permit of an almost 
simultaneous advance of his whole army ; whilst on 
his right flank the bridge from the Hansel-Grund, and 
on his left flank that of the Asparn House and that of 
the " He du moulin ” would afford lines of retreat in case of 
necessity. 

Since his return to Schonbrunn the Emperor had for 
some time ceased to inspect the works on the Lobau 
personally, for fear of drawing the enemy’s attention too 
much to that point; on the i8th June, however, he 
reconnoitred the river course along the eastern front of 
the Lobau in person, and revisited the place during the 
next two days. The preparations for the crossing were, 
it is true, completed as a whole, but the Emperor still 
delayed the operation a little, so as to give time to make 
sure of all details, and especially to bring up a plentiful 
supply of ammunition for the artillery, for this arm was, 
by its fire from the Lobau, to ensure the passage of 
the river. At 5 p.m. on the 30th June, Massena threw 
a ‘ pontoon bridge across at the old place near Asparn 
House, moved Legrand’s division across and drove in 
the Austrian outposts, after which a trestle bridge was 
constructed at the same place. The weak resistance 
offered by the Austrians, and the few troops observed 
here, did not fail to excite the Emperor's extreme 
astonishment, because he saw from this, that even if he 
had merely repeated his former operation at the same 
spot, he would probably have succeeded. In the morning 
of the and July the “ ile du moulin ’’ was captured from 
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the enemy, connected with the Lobau by a pontoon 
bridge, and also occupied by Massena’s troops. 

The Emperor himself had in the afternoon of the ist 
left Schonbrunn again, and pitched his tents on the 
Lobau to the left of the issue from the bridges. Here he 
sketched, at ii o’clock at night on the 2nd, his “ Orders 
for the Passage of the Danube,” divided into five heads. 
In them it was laid down, that on the 4th Oudinot was to 
cross to the Hansel-Grund, and then take up his position 
in the plain of Gross-Enzersdorf, with one division at 
the Ufer Haus * and one at Miihlleuten. As soon as the 
artillery-fire was heard, the five bridges at the “ lie Alex- 
andre " were to be thrown across, and then the passage 
was to begin at once ; Massena and Davout in the van, 
Bernadotte, the Guards, Marmont and Eugfene in the 
second line, and Bessieres with the heavy cavalry in the 
third line. The Emperor himself would be present on the 
“ fie Alexandre.” 

At this time the French army consisted of the follow- 
ing troops : — 

The Guards at Vienna. 

Infantry Divisions, 

Massena’s Corps : Legrand, 

Carra St. Cyr, 

Molilor, 

Boudet, 

in the northern part of the Lobau ; for the battle he was 
to take command of the light cavalry division Lasalle, 
stationed at Raab. 

Infantry Divisions, 

Oudinofs Corps : Tharreau, 

Claparede, 

Grandjean, 

in the southern part of the Lobau. 

Infantry Divisions, 

Davout’s Corps ; Morand’s at Kiostemeuburg, 

Friant’s at Kaiser-Ebersdorf, 

Gudin’s at Deutsch-Altenburg, 

Puthod’s at Kittsee ; 


’ Called Maison blanche by the French. — E d. 
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for the battle he was to have under his orders the following 
cavalry: Montbrun’s light cavalry division, 3200 men, 
stationed at Acs, and Pully’s dragoon division, 1500 men 
from the Italian army. Eugene with 

Macdonald’s Corps, 

Grenier’s Corps, 

Baragney d’Hilliers’ Corps, 

was stationed around Raab ; but the division, 8000 men, 
under the command of Baraguey d’Hilliers, remained 
behind, opposite Pressburg, 

Infantry Divisions. 

Marmont’s Corps : Montricbard, 

Clausel, 

near Gleisdorf and Graz. 

Infantry Divisions. 

Lefebvre’s Corps : Crown Prince, 

Wrede, 

Deroy, 

near Linz ; of these Wrede's alone, 7000 men, would take 
part in the battle. 

Vandamme : near Siegbartsklrcben, 

would not take part in the battle, but was to occupy 
Vienna, replacing the Guards there. 

Bemadotte : Saxons, 

Dupas’ division 

near St. Polten. 

Cavalry Reserve. 

Bessi^es ; Cuirassier division, Nansouty, 

Cuirassier division, St. Sulpice, 

Cuirassier division, Arrigbi, 

in the neighbourhood of Kaiser-Ebersdorf and Vienna. 
Thus there would be engaged at Wagram 202,000 m4n. 

In the morning of the 3rd the Emperor betook himself 
to the " ile du moulin,” whence he examined the ground 
towards Essling ; he ordered some works to be thrown 
up to strengthen the position, and then returned to his 
bivouac, where he issued, about noon, his orders regulat- 
ing the passage of his whole army to the Lobau. On the 
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evening of the same day at 8.30 the Guards were to cross, 
followed by Bernadotte at 11.30 ; and on the 4th Bessieres 
was to cross at 4 p.m., Davout at 8 p.m., and lastly 
Eugene at daybreak on the 5th. Marmont and Wrede 
were to pass the river as soon as they came up ; Montbrun 
and Lasalle, as well as the waggons of the ambulance 
corps and the commissariat, were to make the passage 
during the hours of the night. With the break of day on 
the 5th the Emperor wished to stand ready on the plain 
of Gross-Enzersdorf for the general attack. 

At IQ o’clock in the evening of the 4th accordingly the 
actual operation of crossing the river was begun, in the 
face of a strong wind and heavy downpour of rain, by 
Oudinof passing over to the Hansel-Grand, and thence 
debouching into the plain of Gross-Enzersdorf by' three 
bridges, taking up his position at Miihlleuten. Im- 
mediately afterwards the construction of the bridges was 
begun, whilst Gross-Enzersdorf was being bombarded. At 
2 a.m. four bridges were ready and the troops began to 
cross. The Emperor, who had been present everywhere 
during the construction of the bridges, encouraging the 
men, now retired to rest for a short time, and meanwhile 
the troops took up their order of battle in the plain of 
Enzersdorf. By 4.30 Massena stood in a line with the 
northern end of the “ ile Alexandre,” his left wing resting 
on the Danube. Legrand’s division, which had, for 
the purpose of deceiving the enemy, remained in front ot 
the bridges near the Asparn House, now left that place in 
order to join its own corps. Davout crossed on the bridge 
of rafts, took up his position with his right wing near 
Wittau, and finally at 8 o’clock Oudinot moved in between 
Davout and Massena. 

The Archduke Charles, rendered uneasy by the crossing 
of Legrand’s division, had on the ist moved forward towards 
the line Asparn — Essling — Gross-Enzersdorf, and had sent 
one corps to Wittau ; but on the 3rd he withdrew it 
again, and stood now, as before, on the Bisam hill and 
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behind the Russbach, with one corps on the line Asparn 
— Essling — Gross-Enzersdorf, which had been strength- 
ened by some earthworks. 

About 10 o’clock the Emperor pushed his first troops 
into the line Gross-Enzersdorf — Rutzendorf, Bernadotte 
moving into the same between Oudinot and Davout; 
Lasalle was on the left of the line. Montbrun was sent 
forward towards Schdnfeld, as the Archduke might pos- 
sibly come up from there. At noon the second line also 
was formed by Eugene and the Guards, and the third by 
Bessieres. Almost the whole army having thus been 
deployed, the Emperor set it in motion forwards at iz.30 
by a flank movement to the left. Massena advanced 
by Gross-Enzersdorf, which was evacuated, towards 
Neu-Wirthshaus, and Davout in the direction of Mark- 
grafneusiedl. Whilst the army was thus deploying, 
Eugene also was moved forward into the first line and took 
his position at 2.30 p.m. between Bernadotte and Oudinot. 
In this formation the advance was continued, whilst the 
Austrian corps, which up to now had alone been facing 
the. French at this point, retreated from the line Gross- 
Enzersdorf — Essling — Asparn to Stammersdorf. 

About 6 p.m. Massena stood on the line Breitenlee — 
Kagran — Asparn ; Bernadotte at Aderklaa ; Eugene was 
facing the portion of the Russbach from between Deutsch- 
Wagram and Parbasdorf, and Oudinot the part between 
Parbasdorf and Markgrafneusiedl. Davout was near 
Glinzendorf, and from there along the Russbach through 
Leopoldsdorf stood the cavalry divisions of Montbrun, 
Grouchy (from the army of Italy) and Fully. Behind the 
centre of this position the Emperor, had the Guards at 
Raabsdorf, and further in the rear, Bessieres ; Marmont 
was still near the bridges, and Wrede also was in the 
rear. As regards the Austrians, the Archduke Charles had 
on his right wing three corps at Stammersdorf, Long- 
Enzersdorf and Hagenbrunn respectively; in the centre 
the Grenadiers near Gerasdorf, as well as a reserve; 
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on his left wing three corps behind the Russbach in' 
the line Deutsch-Wagram — Markgrafneusiedl. In all 
they numbered 128,000 men. The Emperor had been 
astonished that the enemy had not offered any resist- 
ance whatever to his operation of crossing, and he knew 
nothing definite as to then' position and intentions. But 
at 4 o’clock he Deceived news that the Archduke John had 
not as yet joined the main array from Pressburg, and that 
on this day he would therefore only have before him the 
forces under the immediate command of Archduke Charles. 
He consequently determined to attack the latter at once 
and drive him from his strong position behind the Russ- 
bach, thus preventing any junction of the two archdukes 
on the following day. 

He therefore purposed to employ the mass of his army 
in overwhelming the enemy’s left wing, separating it thus 
from the rest of the army, by making a dash on Deutsch- 
Wagram, the point where the Austrian left wing joined' 
their centre, whilst meanwhile his own left wing, under 
Massena, would hold the centre and the right wing of the 
enemy’s extensive formation in check; We see in this 
the characteristic feature of the Emperor’s battles, namely, 
that he always chose the point of attack after a general 
consideration of the whole situation, and on strategical 
grounds, heedless of any tactical difficulties which 
this point might possibly present. In this respect the 
battles of Frederick’s day' differed from his. Frederick 
always decided upon the point of attack from a tactical 
standpoint exclusively, and was indeed compelled to do 
this, considering the character of his army, the close 
formation of which did not allow it to be broken by un- 
favourable ground, if it was to remain a fit instrument for 
victory. But Napoleon’s battles prove, that for an army 
of more modern organization there are, properly speaking, 
no tactical difficulties which cannot be conquered, and thus 
the results of his battles were so very decisive, just because 
he always attacked where the attack was strategically 
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most effective, without paying much attention to tactical 
requirements. But on this point his long and increasing 
success exercised a fatal influence on the Emperor’s mind. 
Whilst he too began by choosing the point of attack in 
accordance with strategical considerations, but yet always 
tried to make careful use of all the tactical advantages 
which offered, he became in the subsequent counse of 
his wars more and more indifferent to the latter, and 
finally directed his attacks in the plains of Russia in the 
most inconsiderate manner, neglecting all and every 
tactical precaution, heedless of the amount of his losses. 
He reached, it is true, his strategical goal, Moscow, but 
was tactically too much weakened to be able to hold it. 

About 7 o’clock the Emperor gave the order to begin 
the attack. Eugene was to capture the ridge between 
Deutsch-Wagram and Parbasdorf, whilst Bernadotte was 
to advance on his left towards the former, and Oudinot 
on his right towards the latter of these two villages, 
Eugene ordered one of his divisions to cross the Russbach 
and attack the Austrian position, Oudinot, advancing 
at the same time towards Parbasdorf, was unable to 
capture this place ; but to the left of Eugtoe the Saxons 
penetrated into Deutsch-Wagram. The Archduke, 
becoming aware of his danger, ordered up fresh troops 
from Parbasdorf as well as from his right wing, and led 
them against Eugfene’s division, which had crossed the 
Russbach. This division was throvra back, and the 
remainder of the Army of Italy, which had moved into 
line to its support, was likewise repulsed by the reserves, 
which the Archduke continued to order up from both his 
wings, and had to fall back again behind the brook. 
Bernadotte also saw himself forced to evacuate Deutsch- 
Wagram again at nightfall, and even to give up Aderklaa. 
Thus the Emperor’s attack on the Archduke had failed 
along the whole line of the Russbach, and his corps 
resumed during the night of the 5th in the positions south 
of that stream which they had occupied in the afternoon. 
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The Emperor had been a witness of the attack of 
Eugene’s first division and its failure ; he saw that there 
was nothing further to be done befoi'e the next morning ; 
but he intended to command success then, by employ- 
ing all his forces. Massena was therefore instructed to 
move more to the right by Breitenlee towards the centre 
of the army, and to send one division to Asparn. 
Davout was to effect a similar movement to the left by 
Glinzendorf. Most of the corps-leaders were assembled 
near the small watch-fire of the Emperor the same night, 
on the road half-way between Grosshof and Raasdorf, and 
he held a consultation with them as to the probable 
movements on the morrow. The rest of the night the 
Emperor spent near the fire, obtaining, however, little 
sleep. With the grey of the morning of the 6th July 
he was up, and ordered the corps in front of the line ot 
the Russbach to remain for the present in their positions, 
until he should give orders for a general attack on it. 
But the enemy anticipated him. 

For the Archduke also had decided to assume the offen- 
sive, and had for this purpose set his right in motion 
towards Asparn, still resting it on the Danube ; one corps 
remained behind on the Bisam hill, and one marched 
towards Breitenlee. In the centre the Grenadiers were 
to advance towards Siissenbrunn. On his left wing 
the reserve corps received orders to march to the west of 
Aderklaa, and the next corps to march against this village 
itself ; the corps on the left of the latter was to maintain 
itself behind the Russbach until the two former had 
advanced beyond Aderklaa, then it was to cross the brook 
and attack the enemy’s front. The left wing corps was 
to keep the right French wing occupied. 

The last-named corps appeared at 4 o’clock in the 
morning, issuing from Markgrafneusiedl, in front of Glin- 
zendorf, and encountered here Davout, who was execut- 
ing his movement to join the centre of the army, as he 
had been ordered to do. He was at first repulsed, and the 
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Emperor, in the belief that the Archduke John had arrived, 
and that this was a general attack to turn his right wing, 
hurried himself to Davout’s support with the Guards, 
Nansouty and Arrighi. But before the interference of 
these troops became necessary, Davout gained the upper 
hand over his opponents, and began gradually to force 
them back again behind the Russbach. The battle stood 
thus, when the Emperor received ominous news from the 
other wing of his army. 

There Massena had begun his movement by Breitenlee, 
to join on to the army, and had thus arrived in front of 
Aderklaa, which had been occupied by the Austrian corps, 
sent forward for the purpose. Whilst the division of 
Carra St. Cyr endeavoured vainly to seize this village, 
the right corps of the Austrians penetrated unchecked to 
Massena’s rear along the Danube, drove Boudct, who was 
to hold Asparn, back in rout, and reached the head of the 
bridge where the first crossing had taken place. It then 
executed a flank movement to the left, formed front to the 
north-east and advanced towards Breitenlee, whither at 
the same time the other corps of the Austrian right wing 
was marching through Leopoldau, whilst the Grenadiers 
were advancing towards Siissenbrunn. In vain Massena 
opposed Legrand and Molitor to this turning attack 
with superior forces ; both were completely repulsed 
and the Austrian line continued its advance unchecked. 
It is true, Bernadotte now appeared on the scene to the 
right of Massena and turned towards Aderklaa, which 
had been recaptured from the division Carra St. Cyr, after 
a brief tenure, by the Austrian grenadiers, but Bernadotte’s 
attack was unsuccessful and his troops fell back in 
disorder. The Austrian line had now, at lo o’clock, 
enveloped the Emperor’s almost annihilated left wing, 
moving from Neu-Wirthshaus by Breitenlee, Siissenbrunn 
as far as Aderklaa, when Napoleon himself appeared on 
the scene. 

He had left Davout, whom he still designed should reach 
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Markgrafneusiedl, and had ridden first to Oudinot and 
then to Eugene. Pointing to the heights from Parbasdorf 
to Deutsch -Wagram, as the point the}' must endeavour to 
capture, he instructed them to feel always to their left in 
the movement, so as to get closer to the centre of the 
army ; the order for the decisive attack he would, how- 
ever, specially send them by-and-by. Then he hurried to 
Massena, followed by the Guards and Nansouty, whom 
he transferred from the right wing to the centre again. 
Here he witnessed the woful spectacle of the annihilation 
of his whole left wing. He immediately ordered Massena 
to withdraw his disorganized troops to Asparn and to 
protect the Lobau bridges, and then applied himself 
to devise measures to meet the threatening attack of the 
Austrians, who were advancing victoriously and making a 
turning movement along the whole line from Neu-Wirths- 
haus by Breitenlee, Sussenbrunn and Aderklaa as far as 
Deutsch-Wagram. He first ordered Bessi^:res to oppose 
them with all the cavalry held in readiness near Raasdorf, 
viz. that of the Guards and Nansouty, but in vain. At 
the same time he instructed Lauriston to bring up the 
whole artillery of the Guards, 6o guns, and this tremendous 
battery, soon reinforced to about loo guns, succeeded at 
last in checking the advance of the Austrians. The 
Emperor thus gained time to bring up some infantry, 
viz., the corps of Macdonald from the Army of Italy, 
which, wheeling to the left, came up to the south-east ol 
Sussenbrunn, immediately followed by the Guards. 

Thus about ii o’clock he had succeeded in showing, 
front on this wing to the Archduke’s flank attack, 
averting the most imminent danger for the moment. 
The Emperor now remained here with Macdonald’s 
troops, keeping a sharp look-out upon the tower 
of Markgrafneusiedl and the smoke, which marked 
Davout’s advance in that direction. For from the 
beginning of the day he had looked for the decision 
there ; indeed in the morning he had said to one of his 
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aides-de-camp that “it is there the battle must be 
won.” * 

At noon he perceived that Davout was pushing forward 
by Markgrafneusiedl ; at this time also he had Macdonald’s 
whole corps, as well as Bessieres’, with the cavalry of the 
Guards and Nansouty and also the division of Wrede 
in readiness, and he now gave the order for the advance 
of these troops towards Stlssenbrunn, sending at the 
same time orders to Oudinot and Eugene to proceed to 
the attack. Therefore Macdonald, flanked on his right by 
the cavalry of the Guards and on his left by Nansouty 
and followed by Wrede, pushed forward towards Siis- 
senbrunn, whilst Davout, accompanied by the cavalry 
divisions of Grouchy, Fully, Montbrun and Arrighi, 
moving from Markgrafneusiedl, and Oudinot, executing 
a flank movement with a half-turn to the left from 
Parbasdorf, forced the Austrians along the Russbach back 
upon Deutsch-Wagram, Eugene meanwhile advancing on 
the village itself. 

It was I o’clock. Before Macdonald’s attack Breitenlee 
and Aderklaa were evacuated, but Stlssenbrunn held out, 
and the French troops, now in the middle of the enemy’s 
lines, had a hard fight, the attempts of the cavalry to 
relieve them being unsuccessful. In the meantime, how- 
ever, Eugene had pushed forward to Deutsch-Wagram and 
had captured that village. Thereupon the Emperor ordered 
Grenier’s division of the Army of Italy to advance from 
Deutsch-Wagram on the left flank of the Austrian right 
wing, and Wrede to reinforce Macdonald at the same 
time In face of the advance of this mass the enemy 
now evacuated their position at Stlssenbrunn and fell 
back upon Gerasdorf. Macdonald, Wrede and Eugene 
followed them closely, drove them out of that place as 
well, and made a halt in the afternoon near the Brllnn 
road. On the Russbach likewise fortune had about the 
same time, viz. 2 o’clock, declared in favour of the 
* Eue^tee, vi. 8. 
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French. Oudinot, having pushed forward by Parbasdorf, 
and Davout, coining from Markgrafneusiedl, drove the 
enemy from the whole of the ground north-east of the 
Russbach, and then made a halt on the upper part of 
its course, in the line Deutsch-Wagram — Helma-Hof — 
Bockfiiiss. The general retreat of the Austrians now 
relieved Massena also, and we find him in the evening at 
Leopoldau. 

The Emperor bivouacked between Raasdorf and 
Aderklaa, where he still had, intact, the Guards and 
Marmont’s corps. Suddenly, however, a panic broke out 
in the ranks of the French army, caused by the 
appearance of a few patrols from Archduke John’s army. 
Thousands fled in wild rout towards the Danube; the 
leaders saw this with consternation, and were forced to 
say to themselves: “Panics are sad evidence of the 
moral state of an army. They have occurred sometimes 
in the French armies, but never in their halcyon days. 
The armies of Austerlitz and Jena were never guilty of 
them. Panics are always a proof of a serious laxity in 
discipline, of a want of confidence, and the decay of 
military virtues.”* Indeed the effects of Napoleon’s 
principles already showed themselves in the army. These 
men, accustomed to look upon plunder and luxuries and 
freedom from the fetters of discipline as their rights which 
they had won by great hardships and hard fighting, had 
become morally incapable of bearing up against any 
reverses of fate. If this army, used to victory, was for 
once reduced to retreat, if it had to bear hunger, cold, or 
privations of any kind, instead of finding a rich country 
to loot, it would become disorganized. Of this fact the 
panic of that day was a sure forerunner. 

In the evening the Archduke collected his corps on the 
Brtinn road and the Bisam hill, only the corps of the 
extreme left wing had fallen back upon Wolkersdorf. As 
the Austrians had begun their retreat without their 
‘ Marmont, Mdm. iii, 241. 
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columns having really been defeated, and had thus 
evacuated the battle-field rather than been driven from 
it, they still were sufficiently capable of resistance to 
prevent any actual pursuit. Moreover the Emperor did 
not wish to renew the attack seriously, considering his 
own heavy losses and his by no means decisive success 
during the day just past. Therefore the two armies lay 
close together from the evening of the 6th, nor could the 
Emperor gain any certainty as to the direction in which 
the enemy intended to retreat, whether vi& Wolkersdorf 
to the road to Briinn, or viA Korneuburg to the road to 
Znaym. This uncertainty was not cleared up even on 
the morning of the yth, though he now was inclined to 
the opinion that the Archduke intended to retreat to 
BrUnn. 

On this day therefore the Guards, Davout, and 
Marmont were moved forward to Wolkersdorf, where the 
Emperor also established his headquarters. Massena 
advanced to Jedlersee, from which place he was to reopen 
direct communication with Vienna. Oudinot lay at 
Deutsch-Wagram, and Eugene further back on the 
Briinn road near the Post-rendezvous. The Archduke 
had, however, as a matter of fact, withdrawn all his corps 
in the direction of Korneuburg to the Znaym road ; only 
one of them fell back upon Brfinn. At ii p.m. Massena 
received orders to occupy Stockerau; Davout was to 
push forward beyond Wolkersdorf; and Marmont, with 
the Bavarians and Montbrun under his orders, was in- 
structed to march towards Nikolsburg as the advance-guard 
of the entire army. In the course of the 8th, however, the 
situation became clearer; Marmont, who had reached 
Wiilfersdorf at noon, learnt there that the Austrians, who 
had retreated on the Brunn road, had turned thence to 
Laa; he followed them in this direction and reached 
Mistelbach; Davout arrived at Wiilfersdorf. Massena, 
whose leading division, Legrand’s, had reached Stockerau, 
convinced himself that a good part of the enemy’s army 
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must have retreated via Korneuburg and Stockerau. Re- 
porting this; he received orders to push on towards 2naym. 
Consequently the division of Legrand encountered on the 
gth the Archduke’s rearguard near Hollabrunn, but could 
not overcome its resistance. Marmont reached Laa, 
without, however, being able to lead his e.vhausted troops 
across the Thaya the same day. His report to Davout 
that he was in no need of his support induced the latter 
to continue his march to Nikolsburg, where his cavalry 
arrived during the evening. On the loth, Massena, who 
had now been joined by the division of Carra St. Cyr, 
tried again to advance to Hollabrunn, and this time the 
position was evacuated, but the enemy immediately took 
up a fresh one behind it at Schongrabern, by the defence 
of which another day was gained. In the meantime 
Marmont, marching from Laa, arrived in front of Znaym, 
and observing that he stood there in the face of the main 
mass of the Austrian army, which was concentrating at 
this town, he took up a defensive position near Teschwitz, 
which he held until the evening against repeated attacks. 
Davout arrived at Nikolsburg. 

The Emperor had for the moment remained in Wolkers- 
dorf; but when the news of the Austrians’ retreat to 
Znaym became more and more confirmed, he sent, 
at 8.30 a.m. on the loth, orders to Davout to move to 
that place to Marmont’s support ; he himself sub- 
sequently left Wolkersdorf. On the Marchfeld he had 
left Eugene to hold off the Archduke John and to protect 
Vienna; Vandamme and the Saxons joined Eugene. 
The corps of Bernadotte had on the gth been broken 
up by the Emperor, as he was dissatisfied with its 
leader. Having arrived in Wtilfersdorf, he ordered 
Nansouty and the cavalry of the Guards to advance to 
Laa ; the infantry of the Guards and Oudinot were to 
follow them; he himself arrived in Laa during the 
evening. 

On the nth the Austrian army stood in readiness to 
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resume its retreat in safety, holding Znaym and defending 
the bridge over the Thaya. It had already repulsed a 
fonvard movement on the part of Massena, when the 
Emperor joined him about noon, whilst Marmont waited 
for Davout’s arrival. From the height near Teschwitz 
Napoleon saw that the Austrians stood in a good 
position with their army, while he knew that Davout and 
Oudinot could not come up in full force before the early 
hours of the next day. As he was consequently unable 
to force the enemy to give battle at once, the latter 
could, by continuing their retreat into Bohemia, compel 
him to open a new campaign in that country. His 
heavy losses at Wagram and the partial success gained 
in that battle probably rendered the Emperor, at that 
time in indifferent health, disinclined to enter upon any 
new ventures. Hence, taking up the proposals for 
negotiations, which had been made to Marmont on the 
preceding day, the Emperor concluded on the morning ot 
the I2th July an armistice, which practically brought the 
war to a close, and on the 15th November he returned 
to his own capital, for the last time as a victor. 

If we consider Wagram from a tactical standpoint, we 
find that the Archduke’s proceedings offer a good example 
of the modern method of attack by a concentric turning 
movement, such as was employed more particularly in 
the later stages of the war of 1870-71, for example at 
Orleans and Le Mans; a method favoured on the one 
hand on account of the heavy losses which in our days a 
frontal attack entails, and on the other on account of the 
great results which the success of a complete turning 
attack promises. Of course such an attack is accom- 
panied by a continuous and far-reaching extension of one’s 
line and a consequent loss of depth of the same, and the 
Emperor furnished here an example of how a capable 
general with a good army may meet such tactics success- 
fully, by keeping his own forces, as compared with the 
enemy’s far extended line, in a close and deep formation. 
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He may thus either attack the centre of the enemy’s 
too much attenuated lineSj as Napoleon did here, 
sending forward Eugene against Deutsch-Wagram ; 
or form a defensive flank against one of the turning 
wings, whilst the other is crushed by superior forces, 
as Napoleon did here with Macdonald on the one and 
Davout and Oudinot on the other side. 

But Wagram is more important for us in another 
respect. As was the case at Ratisbon, so here the 
enemy was not annihilated, but soon after the battle was 
again ready for further operations. 

It is true, after Wagram, the crowning of the tactical 
success by an annihilation of the enemy could have been 
attained only with difficulty and much danger, still 
formerly Napoleon would not have rested until he had 
reached that consummation, and would rather have risked 
all the success he had already gained, than have been 
content with a result which left his enemy still capable 
of resistance and ready for further fighting. He was no 
longer true to himself, and was therefore wrong, however 
much any other general would have been justified, in 
resting content with what had been gained on the evening 
of Wagram. The Archduke Charles, for example, was 
quite right to give up the battle, even before it was finally 
and definitely decided, for he had no wish to subjugate 
the whole world, he wished only to ensure the existence of 
his country, and this was done by withdrawing his army 
while still capable of further operations. If indeed he had 
risked everything to gain a complete success he might 
have lost all. The case had been exactly the same after 
Ratisbon, where he did not attempt the risky flank 
advance from Cham across the Danube against the 
enemy’s line of operations, which a Napoleon would 
assuredly have attempted. 

It was indeed the difference in the high political 
, aims which again affected the method of waging war. 
Napoleon, aiming' at the' empire of the world, had 
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gained nothing, so long as he had any opponent left 
capable of resisting him. Frederick and Charles, content 
in their capacity as generals to save their country, 
had reached their aim when they kept the field and 
were capable of continuing the struggle. The former 
policy, in its very nature purely offensive, must exact 
from the general a readiness to risk everything over 
again at any moment. For there is no limit to it. The 
latter policy, in its nature defensive, may sometimes fail 
to gain a possible success by a reluctance to proceed 
to military extremes, preferring not to risk the entire 
destruction of the army, indispensable for the attainment 
of its strictly limited aims. And I do believe that, for 
these reasons onlj’, Frederick’s methods of warfare bear 
a different stamp from Napoleon’s. Napoleon, dreaming 
of the empire of the world, would in 1740 and 1757 have 
pursued the same strategy as in 1805 and 1806 ; and on 
the other hand, Frederick, trjang to found a state, would 
have acted in i8og exactly as the Archduke Charles 
did. StiU we must carefullj^ note that this strategy is only 
justified from the highest political standpoint. He who has 
no such exalted position, but only stands as a general at the 
head of the army, having to consider nothing but how he 
may gain the victory, and that a complete one, will always 
fight to the last, so as to gain it, and risk everything for this 
object. The flank movement from Cham will be expected 
from him, nor will he ever be pardoned for the withdrawal 
from Wagram before the decision ; he will take Napoleon 
naturally as his model, just because he, as a soldier, forgot 
that his throne imposed higher duties upon him. 

The conclusion of the armistice indeed confirms our 
opinion that the Emperor, at variance with himself, did 
not aim here at the supreme consummation, viz. an utter 
annihilation of the enemy. What had he after all 
attained ? His opponent still kept the field, beaten, it is 
true, and retreating, but capable of further operations, A 
success with which he may be content who wishes to attain ' 
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by a war only a definitely limited political goal, and desires, 
as a matter of fact, to negotiate, but should not satisfy 
him who hitherto had known no other peace negotiations 
but those which he dictated absolutely to defenceless 
opponents. If he was unwilling now to venture new 
battles, or take upon himself the entanglements of new 
campaigns, his later history proved that it was not the 
deliberate self-restraint of a statesman. No, it seems as if 
lassitude and a decrease of his moral, and possibly also his 
physical strength were the real reason ; confirming what 
he had said of himself in 1805 : “ A man has his day in 
war as in other things ; I myself shall be good for it 
another six years, after that even I shall have to stop.” '■ 
The Emperor’s strategy, thus in the absence of that in- 
currence of e.xtreme risks, approached that kind of strategy 
which we recognize as in harmony with definite and more 
closely limited statesmanlike aims, and therefore as correct 
in such cases. At this juncture he expressed an opinion, 
which, emanating from a Frederick or an Archduke 
Charles, would have only been logical, but which for a 
Napoleon marked a departure from his own guiding 
military principles, and which therefore in his case must 
be considered illogical. This was as follows : “ Battles 
must only be fought if one can reckon upon seventy 
chances in a hundred in one’s own favour; nay, one 
should only, fight a battle when there is no hope of one’s 
luck changing, for in its very nature the result of a 
battle is always doubtful.” ‘ And this was written by 
the man who has been called the " Emperor of Battles,” 
whose entire strategy always aimed, with good reason, 
at a decision by battle, and expected everything from 
battles. Therefore, however brilliant the campaign of 
1809 may appear, when carefiiHy studied by us, we must 
still say that the Emperor was untrue to himself in it. 

> Constant, M^m. v. 63. 

* C. N. To Clarke. Schonbnmn, 21st Atigust, 1800. 
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The Emperor had seen his eagles soaring victorious oyer 
all the battle-fields o{ Europe ; now he purposed to use 
this continent as a jumper does from a spring-board, 
receiving from it the impetus which would enable him to 
make his leap. He purposed to throw himself upon Asia 
with all the forces of Europe, just as Attila of old had 
thrown himself upon Europe with all the forces of Asia. 
That dream of a march like Alexander’s, which Acre had 
formerly interrupted, had arisen again in him with 
new strength. It had indeed probably long been in 
his mind, for even in 1808, a short time before his 
invasion of Spain, he had sent word to his librarian : 
“The Emperor would likewise wish M. Barbier to 
occupy himself, in conjunction with one of our best 
geographers, with the task of collecting memoirs about the 
campaigns which have taken place on the Euphrates and 
against the Parthians, beginning with that of Crassus up 
to the eighth century, and including those of Antonius, 
Trajan, Julian, etc. j he is to mark upon maps of suitable 
size the route which each army followed, together with 
the ancient and modern names of the countries and 
principal towns, and add notes on the geographical 
features and historical descriptions of each enterprise, 
taking these from the original authors." ' 

It was not the political aim of overthrowing his great 
enemy, England, by the conquest of India, that led him on. 

^ C. N. To Barbier. Bayonne, 17th July. 
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For this aim he would have been more certain to attain 
by an alliance with Russia, which alone can fulfil the 
mission of expelling its rival, the native of a distant 
country, from Asia, its own home ; no, it was the invincible 
impulse of the conqueror. Already, when as First Consul 
he had only just come into power, he addressed the 
army thus : “ Soldiers ! It is no longer your frontiers which 
need defending ; it is into the enemy’s country that you 
will have to carry the war.” * In vain therefore was the 
touching warning in 1809, which the dying Lannes, 
already beyond all earthly things, addressed to him 
whom he no longer considered his master : “You 
have now committed a great mistake, and although it has 
robbed you of your best friend, it will not change you ; 
your ambition is insatiable ; it will destroy you ; you 
sacrifice without scruple, without necessity, the men who 
serve you most faithfully, and when they die, you do not 
regret them. You have nothing but sycophants around 
you; I see not one friend who dares tell you the 
truth. You will be betrayed, you will be forsaken ; hasten 
to finish this war, it is the universal wish. You wall 
never be more powerful, but you may be milch more 
beloved.” ’ 

And now, having arrived at the summit of his power, 
the Emperor replied to those who, apprehensive as to 
their own future, asked him anxiously about' the real goal 
of his thoughts : “ You wish to know whither we are 
going, where I shall plant the new pillars of Hercules. 
We shall make an end of Europe, and then throw our- 
selves like robbers upon those robbers, inferior to ourselves 
in daring, who have made themselves masters of India ; 
we shall conquer that country;’” and the minority in 
France, who had begun to watch the career of this 
marvellous meteor as sober critics, and to forecast the 

' C. N. To the French soldiers. Paris, asth December, 1799. 

Constant, Mdm. iv. 148. 

® Gohier, Mdm. ii. 108. 
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future, trembled at these words ; “ the unfortunate man 
will destroy himself ; he will destroy us, he will destroy 
all,” cried Regnault de St. Jean d’Angely on hearing the 
above words, and Deeres, one of his most faithful followers, 
exclaimed soon after Wagram : “ The Emperor is mad, 
altogether mad, and will overthrow us all beyond 
retrieving ; all this will end in a fearful cataclysm.” ‘ 

But he himself was unshaken in his belief in his star. 
” I feel myself impelled towards a goal with which I am 
unacquainted ; when I shall have reached it, when I shall 
be no longer needed for it, an atom will suffice to throw 
me down, but until that moment all human efforts 
will be powerless against me.”” In this conviction he 
absolutely rejected every warning, as being onl}' calculated 
to disturb uselessly the course of his fatalistic resolutions. 
When Davout sent him on the 28th November, 1811, 
ominous news asto the mood of Germany, he wrote to him 
these memorable words : " I beg of you not to transmit 
any such fanciful vapourings to me again. My time is 
too precious to be spent in the consideration of such 
nonsense. ... All this is only calculated to make me 
lose my time and to sully my imagination with senseless 
pictures and suppositions.” * 

Thus the events of iSia were approaching. Their 
development bears the stamp of the inevitableness of the 
final collision, which was as sharply defined in Napoleon’s 
mind, as it was wanting in actual fact ; “ he felt himself 
drawn towards them naturally by his love of battles and 
their e.xcitement,” ^ as he confessed to one of his intimates. 
So early as the 4th August, 1810, a letter to the King of 
Saxony showed how xealously the Emperor was studying 
the scene of the ne.xt war, on which he had resolved. On 

* Marniont, Mem, iii. 337. 

- S%ur, Hist, de N. et de la Grande Armde de 18 12, i. 66. 

’ C. N. Paris, and December, 1811. 

^ •• Jomini, Pr&is politique et militaire des campagnes de 1813 k iSij, 
]. 29. (My acquaintance with this posthumous and not yet published 
work of the great theorist I owe to the kindness of the Privy Councillor 
Baron Jomini.) 
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the loth December followed that celebrated message to the 
Senate, w'hich extended the frontier of France, with one 
stroke of the pen, as far as Liibeck, and on the 28th 
February, 1811, a letter to the Emperor Alexander 
destroyed the last illusions which might possibly still 
have existed. 

Thus the question of the formation and composition of 
the new Grand Army became even more urgent, and the 
Emperor began to devote himself to it more exclusively. 
To begin with, only so-called corps of observation of the 
Elbe, the Rhine and Italy were formed, which, however, 
were, as a matter of fact, whole armies, and on the 23rd 
June, 1811, the Emperor estimated the entire forces, ready 
in Germany, at 204,000 men. His care for the mobilization 
of this army extended to the most minute details, and 
on this occasion he displayed the whole range of his 
marvellous gifts with respect to organization, a quality 
which was innate in him in the same measure as his 
military genius, and which, combined with this latter, 
presents to us that characteristic spectacle of a closely 
calculating, mathematical mind, united with boundless 
powers of imagination, of which the annals of history 
furnish us with no second example. 

In addition to his assiduous care in the composition 
and equipment of the army, the Emperor was closely 
engaged in collecting information about the country he 
was about to attack, “ I request M. Barbier,” he ordered 
his private secretary to write, "to send me for His 
Majesty a few good works, most suitable for studying 
the nature of the soil of Russia, and especially of 
Lithuania, with respect to its marshes, rivers, forests, 
roads, etc. His Majesty also desires to obtain whatever 
works treat most minutely, in French, of Charles Xllth’s 
campaign in Poland and Russia.’’* "The Emperor 
requires a history of Courland, as well as all that can be 
obtained as to the history, geography and topography 
^ C. N. Paris, 19th December, 18 ii 
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of Riga, Livonia, etc.” ' By the month of March the 
Emperor calculated upon having 300,000 men under arms 
in Germany, and at the end of the year 1811 he exclaimed 
triumphantly : " You see that I have never made greater 
preparations.” ® 

The result of these preparations was the massing of 
the following army, whose distribution was fixed on the 
3rd March ; — 

The Emperor. 

Chief of the Staff : Berthler. 

Guards ; Old Guard : Lefebvre. 

Young Guard : Mortier. 

Cavalry : Bessi&res. 47iOOO men. 

Ifi/. Divisions^ 

I, Corps ! Davout ; Motand 

Friant 

Gudin 

Oessaix 


Compans 

72,000 men. 

II. Coips : Oudinot ; Legrand 

Verdier 

Swiss : Merle 

37,000 men. 

III. Corps ; Ney ; Ledru 

Eazoul 

Wiirtembergers : Crown Prince of 
Wiirtemberg 

39,000 men. 

fV. Corps : Eugene ; Italians : Lcchi 

Delzans 

Broussicr 

Italians ; t'mo 

45,000 men. 

V. Corps : Poniatowski : Poles ; Zajonezek 

„ Dombrowski 

„ Kniazewicz 

36,000 men. 

VI. Corps : Gouvioii St. Cyr : 

Bavarians ; Deroy 
„ Wrede 

35,000 men. 

VII, Corps ; Reynier : Saxons : Lecoq 

„ Funck 

17,000 men. 

Vni. Corps; Vandamine; Hessirrns : Tharreau 
Westphalians : Ochs 

18,000 men. 


‘ C. N. Paris, ytli January, 1812, 

* C. N. To Davout. Paris, 30th December, 
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X. Corps : Macdonald : Ceimans 

and Poles : 

Grandie.'in 


Prussian Auxiliaiy Corps : 

Grawert 

32,000 men. 

Austiian Auxiliary Corps : 

Schwarzenherg' 

Traulenberg 

Bianchi 

Siegentlial 



Frimonl 

30,000 men. 

Cavalry Resenv. 

Murat 


I. Cavalry Corps : 

Nansouty 

12,000 men. 

2 - 11 

Monibrun 

10,000 men. 

3 * 

Grouchy 

10,000 men. 
8,000 men. 

442,000 men. 

4. „ Saxons and Poles : 

Latour-hlaubourg 

The IXth Corps, Victor : 

Partouneaux 

Germans : 

Daendels 


Germans and Poles : 

Girard 

33,000 men, 


was to follow later on. 

The first few months of the year 1812 then witnessed 
the march of all these troops through Germany eastward 
to the Vistula, and on the 9th May, while his corps 
were beginning to arrive on this river, the Emperor 
himself left St. Cloud and reached Dresden at ii p.m. on 
the i6th. The more the great concentration of his army 
advanced, the more anxious did he become to regulate the 
great question of the commissariat, since be was well 
aware of the fact that the main difficulty of this campaign 
would be to feed the army in such a country. “ The 
result of all my movements will be to concentrate 400,000 
men upon one point, and in such a case nothing can be 
expected from the country itself, we shall have to carry 
everything with us.” ‘ “ The whole army will ultimately 

be assembled on one and the same field ; every corps, in 
close contact with the one next to it, will soon have 
exhausted the resources of the country ; ” " and con- 
sequently the Emperor’s mind was most occupied with 

* C. N. To Davout. Dresden, 26th May. 

’ C. N. To Eufifcne. Dresden, 36th May. 
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the question of the organisation of the columns and the 
construction of suitable transport waggons. 

In Dresden he once more enjoyed the pomp of power 
to the full; almost all the reigning princes of Europe 
assembled there around him, and he let them feel his 
superiority with all the haughtiness of his hard nature, 
not free from vanity. “ All ye,” exclaimed a spectator of 
these scenes, “who wish to gain a correct idea of the 
supremacy which the Emperor exerted in Europe, and 
wish to appreciate all the degrees of terror which had 
seised upon almost all its rulers, go in spirit to Dresden 
and look there upon this arrogant prince at the summit of 
his glor}’, yet so near his faU.” ^ 

At 3 a.m. on the 28th May the Emperor left Dresden 
and arrived in Posen on the 31st. His army stood now in 
a large crescent along the whole course of the Vistula in the 
following order : — ^The Prussian contingent at Konigsberg, 
Davout at Elbing and Marienburg, Oudinot at Marien- 
werder, Ney at Thorn, Eugene and St. Cyr at Plock, 
Poniatowski at Warsaw, Vandamme at Gora Kalvaria, 
Reynier on the left bank of the Vistula opposite Novo- 
Alexandria, and lastly Schwarzenberg at Lemberg. From 
this disposition the enemy could not as yet guess definitely 
in what direction the Emperor intended to deal his 
principal blow. For he could with equal facility march 
with his left wing from the Lower Vistula to Kovno, or 
with his right either from Warsaw to Grodno, or even 
vid Lublin into Volhynia. This uncertainty was intended 
to lead the Russians to divide their forces. 

This object was indeed gained. In the middle of May 
we see on the Russian side two armies, of which the 
first, Barclay’s, 127,000 men, lay in extended order from 
Schavli through Vilna as far as Prushany. The second 
army, Bagration, 66,000 men, stood in Volhynia, in 
the neighbourhood of Lutsk. Thus the Russian forces 
were posted in two main groups, separated by the marshy 
^ De I’radt, Ambassade i;3. 
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lands on the Upper Pripet ; a separation which may 
indeed be considered a result of the Emperor’s position, 
threatening as it did the southern as well as the northern 
Russian theatre of war. But afterwards, when the 
French, in their further advance towards the Niemen, 
moved their masses more in a northerly direction, the 
Russians also proceeded to take some counter measures 
by reinforcing their right wing, and thus we find that at 
the commencement of operations they stood in the 
following order : — The first army, Barclay, of the above- 
mentioned strength, round Vilna, with its right wing near 
Rossieny, and its left near Lida ; the second army, 
Bagration, 48,000 men, stood around Volkovisk ; and the 
third army, 43,000 men, near Lutsk, in Volhynia, extend- 
ing from Staro-Konstantinov as far as Kovel, though as 
yet only in process of mobilization. 

This order was, it is true, known to the Emperor in its 
main outlines, nor had the reinforcement of the Russian 
right wing, by the moving up of troops thither, remained 
unknown to him. But he was unaware of the fact that 
Bagration had been replaced in Volhynia by a third army 
under Tormassov, and had already effected a junction 
■with Barclay, though he suspected him to be on the 
march from Volhynia vi& Brest Litovsk, for the purpose 
of effecting that junction. His plan, which the great critic 
Smitt called “ one of the finest and best thought-out that 
he ever conceived,” ‘ was now to pierce the Russian line, 
which was too much extended, by pushing forward with 
the main mass of his army wV? Kovno to Vilna, “ which will 
be the first objective of the campaign.”® This movement 
he intended to conduct personally, and to collect for it the 
Guards, Davout, Oudinot, Ney, and the cavalry divisions 
of Nansouty and Montbrun. Eugene, who, in addition to 
his own corps, had St. Cyr and the cavalry of Grouchy 
under his command, was moved up to Rastenburg, and 

’ Furnaheren Aufklarung fiber den krieg von 1812, 376. 

- C. N. To Jerome. Thorn, sth June. 
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was to advance from there to Seiny by Suvalki, so that 
he might, being in support on the Emperor’s right rear, 
either fall on the flank of any possible Russian offensive 
operations by Olita or Grodno, or, on the other hand, 
widen more and more, during the continued advance, the 
gap between Barclay and Bagration. 

Jerdme’s army was to form a second support still 
further to the right rear, at Warsaw and on the Narev. 
It was composed of Poniatowski’s, Reynier’s, and 
Vandamme’s corps, and the cavalry of Latour-Maubourg. 
Its part would be to lead the Russians by every possible 
means to believe that it had orders to advance to Lublin 
for the purpose of joining Schwarzenberg and penetrate 
into Volhynia, and thus distract their attention from 
the northern portion of the theatre of war, where the 
actual attack would take place. But should the Russians 
themselves assume the offensive towards Ostrolenka, 
Scherotsk, or straight to Warsaw> jerdme was to keep 
on the defensive opposite them on the Narev or near 
Warsaw. Then Eugene would fall upon their flank, 
whilst Jerdme’s position would secure his lines of 
communication, with his base at Thorn, and the 
Emperor, coming down from Vilna, would in that case 
fall upon the Russians’ rear and cut them off completely. 
“Whilst the enemy would thus engage in operations 
which could lead to nothing, since after all they would 
find the Vistula before them, they would have lost many 
marches, and the left wing of our army, having crossed 
the Niemen, would appear on their flank and rear 
before they could return,” * “ The most important , thing 
is that the right wing should not engage superior forces, 
and should manoeuvre in one mass from position to 
position; even if the larger part of the Russian army 
took part in the flank attack, nothing could happen to my 
right wing, since it could always take refuge in the 
entrenched camp of Modlin or on the left bank of the 
* C, N. To Berthier. Danziv, nth June. 
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Vistula. But the instant such a movement was decided 
upon on the part of the Russians, I would fall upon their 
flank and rear with my whole army.” * , The extreme wings 
of the entire army were to be covered by two corps sent 
out in front, namely, on the left by Macdonald, who 
was to push forward to Rossieny, and on the right by 
Schwarzenberg towards Lublin. 

We see thus that the whole operation consisted in 
refusing the right wing, which was echelonned back, whilst 
the left wing, reinforced and pushed on in advance, would 
pierce the enemy’s right wing, and then manoeuvre against 
the lines of communication of their centre and left wing. 
“ The march of my army will be a movement which 1 
shall execute with my left wing, whilst continually re- 
fusing my right wing.”® The whole arrangement may 
very well be called a strategical Leuthen, an idea which 
S6gur also points out. “It was the same manoeuvre, 
lasting several days and on a front of eighty leagues, 
which Frederick II. often employed on a space of two 
leagues and which only took a few hours.” “ Such was 
the grand outline of that magnificent plan, the careful 
preparation of which reminds us of the Emperor’s own 
words : “ In this trade and on such a great theatre of action 
success may only be gained by a well conceived plan, in 
which all the component parts are in full harmony.”'' 

However, the march upon Vilna was only regarded 
by the Emperor as a strategical penetration of the 
Russian line after a more definite knowledge of their 
dispositions. At first he intended to use his advanced 
left wing for the strategical turning of the enemy’s 
right wing ; and he thus alludes to the movement : “ I 
shall, by turning their right wing, have gained twelve 
or fifteen days’ march upon them in the direction of St. 

* C. N. To Berthier, Danzig, iith June. 

“ C. N. To Eug^e. Danzig, icth June. 

^ Hist, de N., etc., L 161. 

* C. N. To J6r6nie. Thorn, sth June 
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Petersburg; I shall be on their right flank.”' Wc see 
thus in this plan of campaign the two strategical principles 
illustrated one after the other, which ruled all the 
Emperor's openings of offensive campaigns. First the 
strategical turning of one of the enemy’s wings (1800, 1805, 
1806, 1807, 1813), and secondly strategical penetration 
(1796, 1808, i8og, 1815). But he moved with the mass 
of his army collected upon one line of operations. This 
simple thought, carried out logically, gave to his successes 
their certainty and magnitude Still, in view of the ever- 
increasing siae of Napoleon’s armies, and especially of the 
increase in numbers, which has since then taken place to 
such an enormous extent, the question may be raised, 
whether the undoubted advantages of the command being 
in one hand only, and of the constant possibility of bring- 
ing the whole mass at once to bear, in view of any eventu- 
ality, however unexpected — whether these advantages, I 
say, which the operation on one single line offered to the 
armies of 1805 and 1806, did after all still exist for the 
armies of i8ia, and still more for those of 1870. We only 
wish to raise the question here ; the course of this cam- 
paign, and afterwards of that of 1813, will furnish us with 
reasons and opportunities for finding an answer to it. 

During the first half of June the Emperor ordered his 
corps to advance from the Lower Vistula to the Niemen, 
and sent Eugene forward to East Prussia, whilst he him- 
self visited the important places of this province, reviewed 
the troops everywhere, and personally urged on and 
encouraged them all. Then in the evening of the 21st he 
established his headquarters in Vilkovischki, and during 
the night of the 22nd went into bivouac near the farm of 
Naugardischki. At 2 a.m. on the 23rd he mounted his 
horse and rode forward to the Niemen in the direction of 
Kovno. He minutely reconnoitred this river, wrapped 
in the cloak of a Polish Uhlan, attended only by his 
General of Engineers, Haxo, and recognized that the 


' C. N. To JerSine. Thorn, sth June. 
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most favourable point of crossing was tlie bend of the 
river, which formed a sharp southerly curve immediately 
to the south-east of Kovno. Then, having returned to 
his bivouac, he issued his orders for the regulation of 
the passage of the Niemen. 

The various corps that were to make the crossing stood 
at present in the following positions : — The Guards at 
Naugardischki, Davout beyond Pilviski at the outskirts of 
the forest, Ney beyond Mariam pol, Oudinot at Pilviski, 
Eugene with his corps one day’s march behind Kalvaria, 
St. Cyr at Czymochen, Murat with the cavalry divisions 
of Nansouty and Montbrun facing Kovno, and Grouchy 
before Pilona. Of the rest of the army Macdonald was at 
Tilsit, Jerome had his headquarters at Schtschutschin, 
where Poniatowski also was, Vandamme lay at Novgorod, 
Latour-Maubourg at Augustovo, Reynier in the neighbour- 
hood of Novo — Minsk, and lastly, Schwarzenberg two days’ 
march to the south of Syedletz. At 9 p.m. the Emperor 
again went to the river, and at JO o’clock the construction 
of the bridges began ; two hours later three bridges were 
ready and Davout commenced the passage. At noon on 
the •24th Kov.'io was occupied, and in the evening the 
Emperor established his headquarters there ; he had taken 
his first step on Russian soil. 

Now that actual operations had begun without the 
Russians having anticipated the Emperor by taking the 
offensive against his right wing, a movement hitherto still 
considered possible by him, the part that wing was to 
play was no longer to he an absolutely defensive one. It 
was on the contrary now tp advance to Grodno, in order 
to follow on Bagration's heels, as soon as the latter, 
separated from Barclay by the Emperor’s continued 
forward movement, should fall back, and was to force him 
on to the Emperor’s army, where he would be crushed 
by the latter’s superior numbers. This Napoleon had 
planned since the beginning of June in case the Russians 
should remain stationary ; indeed on the ifith he had 
written to J erdme ; “ As soon as I shall have crossed the 
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Niemen, I shall perhaps resolve to march upon t'iliui,. 
thereby offering my flank to Bagration's army. It will 
therefoi’e be necessary that 3’ou should follo\v him closelj', 
so that 3’Ou may be able to take part in the movement 
which I shall e.xecute against this army. Should I succeed 
in separating it from the rest of the Russian troops and be 
able to fall upon its right flank, you must be in a position 
to attack it simultaneously with myself;”* and on the 
2ist he wrote : “ It is very likely that I shall give you 
orders to march with your whole artnj' to Grodno. . . . 
You will then be in touch with the armj-, so that we may 
always attack in mass, and we shall then operate against 
General Bagration according to the position he maj'- 
hold.” = 

On the two next days, the 25th and the 26th, the 
army completed its passage of the Niemen, whilst the 
Emperor himself remained at Kovno, with the Guards. 
Davout was at Rumschischki, Murat with Nansouty and 
Montbrun at Shishmory. “Before we take one step 
forward, we must know more about how things stand 
. . . at the present moment w’e cannot think of march- 
ing to Vilna ; in order to supervise such an extensive 
movement, the Emperor will go there in person ; besides, 
our left flank must first be fully secured." ^ This latter 
was effected by moving Oudiiiot forward to Yanov across 
the Vilia. So far the Emperor had been cautious, for the 
army was not as yet fully concentrated and ready for 
operations on the right bank of the Niemen, and faithful to 
the procedure he had constantly adhered to up to now, 
he warned Davout ; “The army must first be massed, and 
w'e m st not march against an undivided army as w'c 
would march against a beaten army.” ■* 

On the 26th, however, he ordered Murat, the Guards 
and Davout to begin their march to Vilna, and on the 

* C. N. KSnigsberg. * C. N. Gumbinnen. 

* C. N. To Berthier. Kovno, 2Sth Tune. 

■* C. N. To Davout. Kovno, 20th June, 3 a.m. 
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:28th he himself reached this town with his troops, having 
driven some weak detach ments of the enemy out of it. N ey 
meanwhile advanced along the right bank of the Vilia in 
the same direction by Mieschagola ; whilst Oudinot, turn- 
ing through Schati against the right wing of the Russians, 
droA'e their rearguard out of Vilkomir on the same day, 
the 28th. Macdonald, who had crossed the Niemen at 
Tilsit, was to march up from Rossiany, to assist in the 
■movement against this enemy; he reached Tauroggen on 
the 28th. Eugene had assembled his corps on the left bank 
of the Niemen, opposite Pilona ; J6r6me was on the march 
to Grodno, whither the Emperor urged him to hasten 
with all speed. He himself vi’as with Poniatowski and 
Vandamme at Augustovo ; Latour-Maubourg had already 
arrived in front of Grodno, Reynier lay at Sambrov, and 
Schwarzenberg at Syedletz. The Russians had begun their 
retreat in face of the Emperor’s advance ; and on the day 
when the latter reached Vilna, Barclay stood near 
Nyeraentshin ; his right wing had fallen back before 
Oudinot to Perkale, and his left wing stood near 
Oshmiana, having retreated from Lida. Bagration was 
still at Volkovisk. Thus Barclay retreated, generally 
speaking, in the direction of Sventsiani, and Bagration 
also had just received orders to fall back upon that 
place. 

For a time the Emperor was not quite clear as to 
the object of these movements ; he formed therefore two 
columns at Vilna on the zgth ; one under Murat (Friant, 
Gudin, Nansouty and Montbrun) was sent forward 
towards Nyementshin, and the other under Davout (the 
remaining three divisions of his corps) towards Michaliski 
and Oshmiana. Thus splitting the head of his main body 
in two, the Emperor hoped not only to receive sufficient 
news about the direction of the enemy’s marches, but also 
to keep the parts of the Russian line, torn asunder by his 
advance upon Vilna, effectively separated. B3' this means 
the movement of Barclay’s left wing corps was discovered, 
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and the Emperor, considering this to indicate the march ol 
Bagration's army towards Sventsiani, ordered on the ist 
July Davout, to whom he also entrusted the corps of 
Grouch}’, which had in the meantime come up, to push 
forward vut Oshmiana on the flank of Bagration, who was,, 
he thought, closely pursued by Jerome. 

Meanwhile Eugene also had on the 29th and 30th 
crossed the Nicmen at Pilona, and on the ist July was 
at Kron)’ay. Jer6me, who had reached Grodno on the 
preceding day, collected there on the ist and 2nd 
Poniatowski, Vandamme and Latour-Maubourg, whilst 
Reynier arrived at Sokoli, and Schwarxenberg stood on 
the left bank of the Bug opposite Drogitshin. At Grodno' 
Jerome had encountered only a body of Cossacks, which 
immediately fell back upon Lida. Bagration stood on 
the 1st July at Slonim, and on the same day Barclay 
reached Sventsiani ; his right corps was at Soloki, and 
his left, recognizing the danger it was in of being cut off 
by Davout’s advance, made some forced inarches and 
reached Svir on the ist July. 

While the Russians were thus retreating in haste to- 
the Dwina towards Drissa, and Bagration was already in 
imminent danger of being cut off by Davout and caught 
between the latter and Jerdme, the various portions of the 
French main army reached the following points on the 
1st July:— Murat Nyementshin, Davout Oshmiana and 
Michalishki, Ney Glinzishki, and Oudinot Vilkomir; the 
Guards remained at Vilna, and Macdonald reached 
Rossiani. The Emperor was as yet confident that 
Bagration could still be arrested and attacked while on 
the march, and that at best he might, b}'' making a detour 
by Minsk, reach the Dwina in safety. Indeed, it was only 
the next day that he comprehended that ‘the troops 
observed near Oshmiana were not Bagration’s, but 
Barclay’s left wing, and had to confess that he knew 
nothing of the former, Eugene also was now urged to 
come up to Vilna to assist in the manoeuvre against 
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Bagration, and was reprimanded for having remained 
inactive at Pilona for two days before beginning the passage 
of the river. 

The interest of the moment was concentrated upon 
Bagration, for it was now only possible to inarch after 
Barclay, who was in full retreat. But there was still 
some hope of cutting off Bagration and annihilating his 
50,000 to 60,000 men. This was again one of those cases 
in which one cannot but feel, as we have already pointed 
out at the opening of the campaign in Spain and on the 
occasion of Ebelsberg, that the general of 1796 would, 
irrespective of fatigues and great distances, have hastened 
to join Davout, examined the situation of affairs personally, 
and discussed it verbally with him, making himself sure 
that he could act in accordance with the circumstances, i.e. 
in this instance that he could vigorously take the offensive. 
He would then have hurried without a respite to J6r6me, 
having urged him meanwhile to advance with all speed ; 
he would have led his army forward in person, and 
thus have ensured success as far as lay in his power. 
Such would have been the conduct of General Bonaparte, 
and, as we now know, success, thus eagerly pursued, 
would have been attained. But the Emperor remained 
quietly at Vilna, sent orders and wrote, and — Bagration 
escaped. 

. Already his personal capacity for resisting the effects of 
exertion and fatigue, and his insensibility to the i nfl uences 
of weather, had sunk very low. The first days of July 
brought an extraordinary wave of heat with them ; many 
officers and men succumbed to it, and just as in Egypt, 
the fields of Russia saw many a soldier of the French 
army preferring suicide to continued hardships. But 
unlike Egypt, the unfavourable climate affected here the 
commander-in-chief as well. The Emperor also suffered 
from this extraordinary excess of heat ; his body no 
longer showed that extreme thinness which bore witness 
to his nervous energy during his youth, but an unhealthy 
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corpulence, and urinary disorders began to appear and to 
interfere with his activity. 

All the more should he have exercised the greatest care 
in his choice of those to whom he now left the execution 
of his great plans with less restriction than of old. But by 
putting the incapable and sensual Jerdme at the head of 
three army corps, simply because he was his brother, he 
himself rendered the success of a plan which depended on 
energy, enterprise and capacity most doubtful. Must he 
not have had a very low opinion of the military capacity 
of the man to whom he sent the following : — “ His Majesty 
is in no way surprised that you should not understand 
that instructions given from a distance of a hundred leagues 
may allow of different interpretations, which events must 
decide ” ? * Formerly he had not taken any such princely 
relationship into account when filling up important 
commands ; “ I feel that in the army there are no princes. 
There are men, officers, colonels, generals, and there is 
the comraander-in-chief, who must be more capable t han 
all the others and stand far above them.” '■ Now he had 
changed in this respect also, and when a short time after- 
wards he saw the necessity of placing his brother, in spite 
of his royal title, under the command of the expe- 
rienced Davout, it was too late, and the badly conducted 
operation had already failed. 

On the 3rd July the Emperor learnt from the news 
which had meanwhile come in, that Bagration had crossed 
the Niemen on the 30th June at Mosti; he judged 
he was that day at Lida retreating to Molodetshno 
wd Voloshin; and he expected J^rdme would follow him 
towards Minsk. The latter had, however, remained 
stationary at Grodno, giving his troops time to close up, 
and occupying himself with the commissariat ; he was 
therefore still at this place on the 3^d. July. Schwarz- 
enberg crossed the Bug on this day and took post at 


’ C. N. To Bertliier. Vilna, ntli July. 

C. N. To Soult. Milan, 8th June, 1801;. 
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Drogitshin, and Reynier was at Bialostok. Davout 
awaited at Oshmiana the approach of Bagration, in order 
to fall upon him and check his march. The latter had, 
however, by no means advanced as far as the Emperor 
supposed, and on that day had got no further than 
Novogrudek. Of the Emperor’s main army, Murat had 
reached Sventsiani and was there in touch with the 
enemy’s rearguard; whilst Barclay arrived at Davgelishki, 
having his right and left corps respectively at Rimshani 
and Posstavi. The Guards were still at Vilna ; Eugene 
with the IV. Corps was moved up to Novoyay Troki, and 
arrived there on the next day ; St. Cyr followed him and 
was near Shishmori. On the left stood Ney at Maliati ; 
Oudinot at Avanta; and finally Macdonald was still at 
Rossiani, with orders to march up to Ponyayvesh. 

The Emperor now purposed to make a short halt with his 
■centre and left wing, and only to prosecute the operation 
with his right wing against Bagration. But already the 
difficulties of campaigning in Russia had become apparent, 
for Ney had not been able to transport his artillery to 
Maliati. The cavalry especially suffered ; " We lose so 
many horses in this country, that we shall have much 
•difficulty, even with the fhll resources of France and 
Germany, in keeping the present complement of the 
regiments mounted.” * The commissariat came to a stand- 
still, for the great line of supply, Vilkoviski — Kovno, very 
soon became unfit for use, and the men, left to themselves, 
turned to the means long habitual to them, viz. pillaging ; 
“ Already a want of provisions made itself felt ; the array 
lived on the resources of the country, and these resources, 
in themselves scanty, were stiU more so before the 
harvest; already the men indulged in insubordination 
and plunder.”® As there were no rich towns in this 
part of the country able to furnish sufficient supplies 
within a short radius, the numbers of stragglers and 

1 C. N. To Clarke. Vilna, 8th July. 

* F«ensac, Souvenirs, milit. 224. 
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plunderers, roaming about singly, increased to an enor- 
mous extent. St. Cyr says bluntly of the advance of his 
corps from the Niemcn to the Dwina, that he left daily 
so many men behind him, that they amounted in numbers 
to a full battalion; and scarcely had the frontier been 
crossed, than the Emperor saw himself forced to issue 
strict orders against pillage. 

It was thus to the Upper Niemen that the Emperor's 
attention was mainly directed ; he first sent, on the 4th, a 
division of the Guards after Davout as a reinforcement (on 
the other hand, Davout’s division under Morand, which 
had gone to Michalishki, had joined Murat) ; then he 
ordered Berthier to write a sharp letter to Jer6me, urging 
him forward on Bagration’s track, for he had remained 
immovable at Grodno, entirely failing to appreciate the 
circumstances. “ All my manoeuvres have miscarried, and 
the finest opportunity ever offered in war has been missed, 
by this extraordinary disregard of the first principles of 
warfare.”* Finally he issued, on the following day, 
an order which convinced the King of Westphalia most 
unmistakably of the Emperor’s dissatisfaction, inasmuch 
as it placed him and his whole army, under the chief 
command of Marshal Davout. Subsequently too he 
reprimanded his brother very severely : “ Since you had 
no knowledge of what forces Bagration had left behind 
in Yolhynia, since you were ignorant of how many divisions 
he had with him, since you did not even start at all in 
pursuit of him, and he could effect his I’etreat as quietly 
as if he had had no one behind him, and since all this is 
directly in opposition to the usual practice in war, it is not 
at all astonishing that things should be in the state they 
are .” ' 

As a matter of fact, indeed, Jerfime had only ordered 
Latour-Maubourg’s cavalry to start from Grodno on the 
4th, and this latter reached Novogrudok on the 8th, whilst 

* C. N. To Berthier. Vilna, jth July. 

* C. N. To Berthier. Vilna, nth fuly. 
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Poniatowslii and the VIII. Corps did not leave Crodno 
until 2 a.m. on the 6th, and arrived at Lebeda on the 8th. 
Davout had in the meantine inarched forward by 
Voloshin, reaching Minsk on the Sth ; on this same day 
Bagration was at Nesvish. Again and again the Emperor 
urged Jdr6me on, and disregarded all the objections and 
excuses of the corps-leaders; “Cousin," he wrote to 
Berthier, “ tell Prince Poniatowski that you have laid his 
letter before the Emperor, and that His Majesty was very 
annoyed to see that he speaks of pay and food, when it is 
a question of pursuing the enemy." ' 

Thus the march was continued, and jerdme’s two corps 
reached Novogrudokon the nth, and Nesvish on the 14th, 
Now Davout also had halted, afraid of meeting Bagration, 
whose force he over-estimated at 60,000 men, before the 
arrival of Jerome ; thus he was still at Minsk on the 12th, 
whilst Bagration, who had left Nesvish hvo days before, 
arrived at Slutsk on the 13th. It will thus be seen that 
he had already escaped the danger of being surrounded, 
and Berthier was right when he wrote to Jerome : “The 
two or three- days which your Majesty’s troops have lost 
may save Bagration ; ” ® though the latter, of course, was 
not yet certain of being able to effect a junction with 
Barclay. 

The two other corps, belonging to Jdrdme’s army had 
meanwhile followed more slowly in the right rear, directing 
at the same time their attention to their right flank, 
towards the Russian army assembling in Volhynia. 
Schwarzenberg was now at Prushani and Reynier at 
Slonini. From the main army also the Emperor had 
detached some troops, in readiness to support the opera- 
tion against Bagration, which had now become his 
principal object. He moved Engine behind Davout; 
that commander left Novoyay — Troki on the 7th, and stood 
on the Sth with the IV. Corps at Bolschiya — Soletshniki ; 
St. Cyr had since the 6th been at Ganushishki. 

‘ C. N. Vilna, 9th July. “ C. N. Vilna, 7lh July. 
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But Eugene was not only posted at Soletshniki in 
support of Davout, but also in view of the further advance 
of the whole army. It was indeed now the Emperor’s 
plan to engage Barclay, who was retreating to the Dwina 
and concentrating his army on the nth in the fortified 
camp of Drissa on the left bank of that river, frontally 
with Murat, Ney and Oudinot, whilst Eug^;ne and Jei'dme 
also, as soon as the latter was ready, were to turn his 
right by Polotsk and Vitebsk, thus cutting him off from 
his communications with St. Petersburg and Moscow. 
In this manner the Emperor hoped to bring matters to 
an important issue ; “ instead of a little war of rear- 
guard engagements and harassing, this will lead to great 
flank movements.” * However, the Emperor did not wish 
to leave Vilna before the affair with Bagration had taken 
a definite turn, and consequently the main operation was 
postponed, for “ it is not my desire that such a great 
affair should be begun in ray absence.” 

The forward movements progressed, therefore, but 
slowly for the present, and on the 14th July the position 
on the whole theatre of war was as follows : — M urat, 
having advanced at the head of the main army by Midzy, 
had afterwards turned to the right in the direction of 
Drissa, and lay at Samoshyay, with the cavalry divisions of 
Nansouty and Montbrun pushed forward towards Tsheres 
and Druya. On this day Barclay left the camp of Drissa 
and took up a position near this place, but on the right 
bank of the Dwina. Ney had been closing up to Murat 
at Drisviaty Oudinot, having arrived in front of 
Dunaburg, started on this day on his march up the Dwina 
towards Murat, Macdonald, marching forward towards 
Ponyevesh, had reached Smilgi. He was now to consider 
himself as a flank corps sent forward, and “ the first task 
of your corps is to cover the Niemen, so that the navigation 
on it may in no way be interfered with ; its second task 
will be to hold the garrison of Riga in check, and its third 
‘ C. N. To Berthier, 61I1 luly. s Ibid. 
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to cross the Dwinti between Kij'a and Dunaburg, so as to 
harass the enemy, its fourth to occupy Courland and to 
keep that province clear, since it contains so many supplies 
for the army, and finally as soon as the right moment has 
come, to cross the Dwina, invest Riga, order up the siege 
train and commence the siege of this place, the possession 
of which is of importance to us, in order to secure our 
winter quarters and to give us a point of support on this 
great river.” ' Thus the left wing was pushed forward, 
and had partly already reached the Dwina, a manceuvre 
intended to threaten the enemy’s right wing. On the 
other hand, Eugene’s corps was as yet only at Smorgonj, 
St. Cyr at Vilna, the Young Guard at Kobilnik, the Old 
Guard at Vilna, and the Emperor himself stiU at his ease 
at the same place. 

The operations of the right wing had brought Jer6me 
on the 14th to Nesvish, with the cavalry of Latour- 
Maubourg in advance at Romanovo; Schwar^ienberg was 
still at Prushani, and Reynier at Stolowitshi. Bagration 
started on this day on his retreat from Slutsk to Bobruisk, 
whilst Davout had left Minsk the day before and was 
marching towards Mohilev. In the meantime Tormassov 
had completely mobilized his army and now lay in 
readiness near Lutsk, with the intention of beginning 
within the next few days an advance into Poland on the 
communications of the French army. The Emperor 
had his attention now drawn to him, and ordered Jcr6me 
on the nth July to send Reynier back to cover Poland. 

At this juncture therefore the Emperor’s first operation 
must already be considered to have failed The useless 
stay of Jdrdme at Grodno and of Davout at Minsk 
rendered any surrounding of Bagration out of the question, 
and moreover Tormassov’s advance would soon draw 
further forces away from the Fi-ench right wing in his 
direction and thus contribute to Bagration’s relief. The 
question now was, what was the chance of success of the 
* C. N. To Berthiev. Vilna, 9th July. 
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other part of Napoleon’s plan, namely, the operation 
ajrainst Barclay ? 

With the gth July the Emperor had almost entirely 
lost all hopes oi cutting off Bagration, for he perceived 
that the .latter was retreating towards Bobruisk. Eugene, 
who was at first to have advanced to Oshmiana in 
siT^port of that operatiexn, was now ordered to move in 
the direction of Dokshizi, whence he was to proceed, 
according to circumstances, either to Polotsk or Vitebsk. 
The Emperor himself intended to follow Eugene with 
the Guards and then to push forward with these three 
corps to Vitebsk, whilst Murat, with his troops (the two 
cavalrj’ corps and Davout’s three divisions), and with 
the corps of Ney and Oudinot (whose dash to capture 
Dunaburg the Emperor had disapproved of, as it separated 
him from the army : “ You have interfered greatly with the 
Emperor!s plans by 3'our movement against Dunaburg ” ') 
was to keep Barclaj' engaged at Drissa and to follow 
closelj' upori his heels, as soon as the latter saw himself 
by the Emperor's advance compelled to retreat towards 
St. Petersburg. Meanwhile Davout was to force Bagration 
across the Dnieper, thus securing the line of the Dwinaand 
keeping the two Russian armies still separate. 

It is, howevei', noteworthy, that there was no longer 
any talk of the plan of the 6th July, or of the “great 
flank movements.’’ The Emperor seemed already to have 
given up all hopes of arresting Barclay at Drissa, of turn- 
ing him, and forcing him to a battle in which he -would 
be crushed. He thought now that he would do enough 
if he compelled him to retreat to St. Petersburg. 
“The Emperor does not intend to attack the enemy 
either in their entrenched camp at Dunaburg or in 
their entrenched camp at Drissa; he intends to turn 
their positions, render them untenable and attack the 
enemy on the march.’’ ' It is true, there was still some 

* C. N. To Oudinot. Vilna, i6th July. 

® C. N. To Derthier. Vilna. njth fuly. 
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hope that Barclay might be induced to attack Murat, if 
he saw him alone in front of him. “ The Emperor expects 
to cross the Dwina between Disna and Vitebsk, and thus 
to induce the enemy to enter upon one of the two following 
operations, either to evacuate their entrenched camp at 
Drissa, in order to cover St. Petersburg, or to break out 
from Drissa in order to fall upon the army corps in front 
of them ; in this latter case a battle would be fought.” ’ 
Of course, for the Emperor, having crossed the Dwina,’ 
would not fail to advance along it against Barclay’s left 
flank. 

At 11.30 p.m. on the i6th the Emperor left Vilna and 
arrived in Sventsiani at 10 a.m. on the ryth. At the 
moment of starting from Vilna he had been informed that 
the enemy had made a dash across the Dwina in the 
morning of the iSth, and had attacked a part of Mont- 
brun’s cavalry. Since it was not unlikely that this 
movement might be the forerunner of a general offensive 
on the part of Barclay, which indeed, as we have seen, 
had been already contemplated, he sent orders to the army 
to make no further advance for the present. Having 
arrived in Sventsiani, some additional information proved 
that this was not the case, and therefore the advance was 
continued. The Emperor also proceeded forward in the 
evening, and reached Glubokoyay in the morning of the 
i8th. At this place he now had his Guaitis, and two 
marches behind them St. Cyr; on their right, at Dolginov, 
Eugdne with his corps ; Murat and Ney were on the 
march to Disna, the former’s cavalry divisions, Nansouty 
and Montbrun, were in the neighbourhood of Disna and 
Polotsk, whilst Grouchy was reconnoitring near Bobr, 
•towards Orsha. Oudinot, marching up the Dwina, was 
approaching Drissa. 

In Glubokoyay the Emperor received various reports, 
which raised his suspicions of Barclay’s departure for 
Polotsk, and during the night confirmatory news came 
* C N To Berthier. Vilna, i 6 tli Tuly. 
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in from his cavalry. ” It seems really as if the Russians 
had evacuated their entrenched camp of Drissa and were 
in full retreat to Polotsk,” ' Generally speaking, all the 
reports of the reconnoitring detachments had to be sent to 
the Emperor in the original. “ The Emperor reads these 
volumes of reports and draws from them the information, 
in accordance with which he directs the movements of his 
troops. ... In warfare valuable knowledge is often gained 
even from very contradictory reports.” “ Barclay had, as 
a matter of fact, started upon his reported march, and w’as 
that day at Polotsk, leaving his right wing behind at Drissa 
to cover the road to St. Petersburg. 

Now the Emperor urged Eugt^ne to advance with all 
speed towards Kameni, in the direction of Vitebsk, whilst 
proceeding to bring his left wing up the Dwina in the same 
direction, Davout was to take up a position at Mohilev 
and thence open communications with Eugene, and 
might also draw in J drdme’s army to him. The latter, hurt 
by being placed under the marshal's orders, had resigned 
his command, and Poniatowski was at the head of thc^ 
force consisting of Latour-Maubourg’s cavalry and the 
V. and VIII. Corps. Thus all the corps of Napoleon’s main 
army advanced in close order towards Bieshenkovitshi, 
the point of crossing the Dwina. The Emperor was more- 
over aware that Barclay had also left Polotsk and was 
retreating up the Dwina, and he intended, should the latter 
march towards Vitebsk, either to attack him or to await 
his attack, if he himself should cross the Dwina, for he 
took even this latter contingency into account. “ It is 
impossible to predict, whether the enemy will march 
towards Bieshenkovitshi, or turn at once towards 
Vitebsk.” » 

In consequence of these movements the following was 
the situation on the 24th July. The Emperor had left 

* C. N. To Eugene. Glubokoyay, 19th Julv, 3 a.tti 

^ C. N. Berthier to Jerome. Vilna, 7th July, 

* C. N. To Eug&ne. Glubokoyay, 21st July, i p.m. 
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Glubcikoyay in the evening of the 22 nd, had spent the fore- 
noon of the 23rd in Ushatsh, and starting from there at 
5 o’clock in the afternoon arrived in Kamenj during the 
night of the 33rd. The next day, the 24th, Murat, having 
marched by Disna and Ulla, reached Bieshenkovitshi. 
Nansouty and Montbrun had preceded him, and Ney had 
followed him closely ; these therefore also were at the same 
place. From the west Eugene had marched up to the 
same town by Kamenj and Botshelkovo, and after him the 
Guards from Glubokoyay, likewise by Kamenj. St. Cyr 
was at Ushatsh, and Oudinot stood near Disna to observe 
the Russian right flank corps. Barclay had, as we men- 
tioned above, left this at Drissa when he withdrew from 
that town, and while he himself arrived at Vitebsk on 
the 23rd, it marched down the Dwina, with the intention 
of crossing this river and attacking the hostile corps 
opposite. Accordingly we find on this day, the 34th, 
Barclay at Vitebsk on both sides of the river, and his right 
wing at Pridruisk.. Macdonald’s corps, which was on the 
Emperor’s e.xtreme flank, had arrived at Jacobstadt as early 
as the 2ist. The Prussian contingent had advanced to Riga 
and driven a division, which opposed them at Bauskay, 
back into that town. Thus the mass of the French army 
stood ready at Bieshenkovitshi for the passage of the 
Dwina and the advance to Vitebsk. “ It is of importance 
for us to march quickly, so as to seize this towm, and 
let the army have a few days’ rest. But the passage 
of the river at Bieshenkovitshi must be first accomplished, 
for it alone will hasten the enemy’s movements.” ‘ 

If we now turn to the southern portion of the theatre 
of war, we find there that Davout had arrived at Mohilev 
on the 20th, Grouchy at Kochanovo connecting him 
with the main army. Bagration left on the same day 
Bobruisk, which he had reached on the i8th. He 
marched in two columns, the first of which arrived before 
Mohilev on the 23rd, where it found Davout in a strong 
• C. N. To Eugfene. Kamenj, 24tb July, g a.tn. 
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position, and was repulsed when it attacked him. There- 
upon Bagration, seeing this road blocked, marched back 
on the 24th to Stary — Bichov, in order to reach Smolensk 
from there, by Mstislavl, avoiding Davout, and thus 
effect a junction with Barclay. Davout reached Mohilev 
on the 24th, Poniatowski was at Krupki with the VIII. 
Corps, the V. at Igumen, and Latour-Maubourg was 
reconnoitring near Bobruisk. 

On the extreme right wng matters had changed owing 
to Tormassov's advance. The latter left Lutsk on the 
17th, and the heads of his columns appeared on the 
34th at Pinsk, Yanov and Brest-Litovsk, driving some 
Saxon outposts from these places. As we know, Reynier 
had received orders from, the Emperor to see to the 
defence of Poland against Tormassov, and had therefore 
fallen back on the 14th from Stolovitshi by Slonim to 
Kobrin. On the 24th he was at Chomsk. Schwarzenberg 
stood on the same day at Slonim on his march towards 
Nesvish. 

The Emperor had on the 24th hurried up in person to 
the main body of his army at Bieshenkovitshi, and found, 
on arriving there, Eugene busy throwing a bridge across, 
whilst some cavalry had already forded the river in order 
to observe Barclay’s rearguard stationed not far from 
there at Kovalovshtshina. He joined this cavalry and 
pushed forward about a mile with it, thus convincing 
himself that the mass of the enemy had already gone 
beyond the point of his advance and was at Vitebsk, and 
that therefore all hopes had to be abandoned of making a 
flank attack upon their column on the march. Only the 
hope remained, of forcing the hostile army to accept 
battle at Vitebsk. On the 25th, in the morning — for the 
Emperor had remained in Bieshenkovitshi — ^lie ordered 
Nansouty, with Murat in chief command, forward along 
the left bank of the Dwina towards Vitebsk, whilst 
Montbrun was to execute the same movement along the 
other bank. At Ostrovno Murat met with an aflynnced 
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detachment, attacked it, but was only able to drive it 
back after the arrival of an infantry division from Eugene’s 
corps. 

The Emperor having remained behind at Bieshen- 
kovitshi, was of opinion, that “ from the reports which 
we gather from the prisoners, the enemy await us at 
Vitebsk.” ^ In hopes of fighting a battle there, he ordered 
Murat not to press the enemy too much, lest they should 
fall back too soon, for he was compelled to confess that 
he was not in a position to force them to the battle he 
longed for so eagerly. “ The enemy either wish to fight 
or they do not. If they wish to fight it will be very 
lucky for us. They might be deterred, however, by the 
non-arrival of one or two of their corps ; it is therefore no 
disadvantage to us, if we allow them time for concentra 
tion, otherwise they might find reasons for not fighting.” * 
On the 26th Murat continued his advance, and the 
Russians, though slightly reinforced since the preceding 
day, had to fall back again. They tried to make a stand 
at Koraari, but the Emperor himself appeared at the head 
of his troops and forced them back still further. In the 
evening the Russians were close before Vitebsk and the 
Emperor pitched his camp near Kukovitshi. 

On the next day he resumed his advance to Vitebsk, 
and soon met Barclay’s whole army, which had taken up 
a position to the south of that town, behind the Lutshessa, 
and seemed prepared to accept battle. The Emperor 
forced their advanced posts back behind that brook and 
formed his army up on its left bank in sight of the 
Russian host. However, he did not commence the attack 
upon Barclay on that day, as he had not yet all his 
forces with him, and besides he thought that the Russian 
General, if he once determined to fight, would be found 
on the same spot the next day. 

As a matter of fact the latter had intended to fight 

' C. N. -To Berthier. Bieshenkovitshi, 25th July. 

* C. N. To Eupene. Bieshenkovitshi, 26th July, 4 a.m. 
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the day before, for he had ordered Bagration to march 
up to meet him through Orsha, and he now saw 
that he could not retreat any further, without exposing 
his subordinate officer to the danger of encountering 
unsupported the enemy's main army. But during the 
night of the 26th news came in from Bagration that he 
had not been able to get through at Mohilev and was 
now seeking to join him at Smolensk by Mstislavl. With 
this news thei'e was an end of the necessity for meeting 
the Emperor with inferior forces, and thus at the moment 
when Napoleon was joyfully interpreting Barclay's taking 
post behind the Lutshessa as a determination to offer 
battle, this position was in reality only the outward sign 
of a plan which the Russian commander-in-chief had 
already given up. Thus the day passed, the armies 
standing inactive opposite each other ; and in the evening 
Barclay evacuated his position and drew off during the 
night in three columns in the direction of Studnia and 
Poretshyay. 

In the morning of the 28th July the Emperor saw 
no forces in front of him, and all trace of the retreat- 
ing enemy was lost. He might have fallen back upon 
Smolensk, or have turned aside at Surash and fallen 
back behind the Dwina. The Emperor himself went to 
Vitebsk and ordered Murat forward along the road, 
which, leading thence eastward, branches off at Gaponova 
and runs in the one direction to Surash and in the other 
vid Poretshyay to Smolensk. As the Russian rearguard 
was also retreating along this road, Murat came in touch 
with it. It retreated slowly, and Murat stood in the 
evening at Gaponova at the fork of the road with Eugi:no 
and the Guards close behind him. The Emperor himself 
had also moved by this route and established his head- 
quarters in a chateau not far from it ; Ney alone had 
advanced on the shortest road to Smolensk by Rudnia- 
As yet no certainty had been gained as to the real 
direction of the enemy’s retreat. 
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The next day also passed without any better result, 
and, whilst Barclay’s columns reached Rudnia and 
Poretshyay, followed on this latter line by Murat, Eugene 
proceeded to Surash, and the Emperor returned with his 
Guards to Vitebsk. He had to confess to himself that his 
manoeuvre against Barclay had come to an unsuccessful 
end. “ The enemj' is on all sides in full retreat. I have 
pushed forward as far as Surash in pursuit, but as they 
have separated and taken different roads, it is impossible 
to reach them. The general opinion is that they are 
falling back upon Smolensk in order to cover that 
town,” ^ 

When on the 20th September, 1792, the Prussian 
army stood ready to attack in front of Kellermann’s 
forces, sure of numerical superiority and in the most 
favourable strategical position, fate offered it one of 
those moments, such as few campaigns afford, which, 
resolutely taken advantage of, not only lead to a great 
victory, but are bound to bring about a far-reaching 
■change in the historj' of nations. Military criticism 
rightly condemns the general, who, incapable of using 
such a favourable moment, only indulged in the artillery 
duel of Valmy. But what must we say when we see 
Napoleon at Vitebsk commit the same error, the leader 
■who owed his successes hitherto to nothing so much as 
his bold seizure of such moments, now the embodied 
antithesis of want of resolution and cautious hesita- 
tion? Yet we have seen him at Ratisbon, hesitating 
and delaying to take full advantage of the favourable 
moment, and thus we have to confess that it was 
the very root of his strength which was beginning 
to wither. Vitebsk again shows that it was becoming 
a rotten reed to lean upon. At Ratisbon this diminu- 
tion in the Emperor’s energy occurred after the 
victory, and thus the latter at least w'as safe, though 
it had not aU the results it might have had. But 
' C. N. To Murat Vitebsk, 29th July. 
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here he was hesitating before the battle, at the moment 
when it was of the utmost importance that a battle should 
be fought before the opportunity had passed, an oppor- 
tunity w'hich would possibly, as at Valmy, never occur 
again. It was not seized, and consequently the whole 
campaign remained fruitless. 

The Emperor had opened the operations by crossing the 
Niemenwith 363,000 men on a front of seventy-two miles, 
at Kovno, Pilona and Grodno. Now he stood with 
329,000 men on a front of 135 miles from Polotsk by 
Vitebsk to Mohilev. Thus the advance from the Niemen 
to the Dwina, 314 miles in five weeks, had cost him 
a third of his strength, and the advantage which the 
method of opening the campaign chosen by him was 
to have given him, namel}', the maintenance of his 
own close order and the separation of the enemy, had 
vanished. The junction of Barclay and Bagration could 
no longer be prevented. The advance of the left wing 
marching viA Kovno, combined with keeping Eugene 
and J6r6me in reserve supporting each other, was to 
have resulted in a situation which, while keeping 
Barclay and Bagration separated, was to permit the 
Emperor to fall on the flank of the one and of the 
other successively. But first the hope of turning and 
annihilating Bagration vanished ; then that of keeping 
him separated from Barclay, and finally, when nothing 
remained but the hope of beating Barclay in a frontal 
battle, this chance also was allowed to slip. The opera- 
tions against Bagration had failed, because, the Emperor 
no longer possessed sufficient physical energy to conduct 
matters personally at all the most important points in his 
former indefatigable manner. The operations against 
Barclay failed because he no longer possessed that mental 
energy which formerly had led him to recognize with 
lightning rapidity the decisive moment. 

Here his principle, which he formerly obeyed with such 
brilliant success, was verified: "Fortune is a woman; 
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if you let her slip one day, do not expect to find her aj^ain 
the next.” On the 27th July she offered herself to him 
at Vitebsk, he rejected her, and on the 28th she was no 
longer to be found. The one general, exhausted by over- 
indulgence in self-confidence, was as little able at Vitebsk 
to engender success, though Fortune offered him her 
favours, as was the other, also suffering from his want of 
resolution, at Valmy. The consequence was the same in 
both cases — a barren result. 



CHAPTER V 

MOSCOW. 

On arrival at Vitebsk a short time of rest was given to 
the French army ; “ It is the Emperor’s intention, unless 
forced by the enemy to make different arrangements, to 
grant seven or eight days’ rest to the army, so as to be able 
to establish the magazines.”^ We have already noted 
how very rapidly its effective strength had diminished 
during the few weeks which the campaign had so far 
lasted, and this proves the necessity of the resolution 
the Emperor had taken. Indeed he never entertained 
in earnest the faulty plan ascribed to him later by 
various critics, namely, to halt here on the Dwina and 
the Dnieper, and to leave the real decision to a campaign 
in 1813, abandoning that of 1812, as being unsuccessful. 
This possibility only flashed transiently across his fertile 
powers of imagination, which were always accustomed 
to view a situation from all sides and in all aspects. 

What indeed would have been the use of giving the 
Russians time to collect all their forces and to strengthen 
all their important places, of raising their courage by 
adopting such a cautious defensive attitude, and of 
awakening from its admiring obedience, by an inaction 
which would seem dictated by apprehension, that Europe 
which he had accustomed to such decisive blows? 
He could still hope to attain a great success by a 
battle, and thereby bring the whole war to a victorious 
termination. 

* C. N. To Berthier, Vitebsk, agth July. 
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At Vitebsk itself the Emperor retained only his Guards ; 
the other corps took up during the next few days the 
following positions: Eugene stood at Yanovitshi and 
Shurash; Nansouty aud Montbrun were pushed forward 
to Poretsyay and Rudnia ; Ney went to Lyosno ; of 
the three divisions of Davout, which were again to 
join their proper corps, Morand and Friant remained 
near Vitebsk, whilst Gudin was moved forward on the 
right to Pavlovitshi, so as to establish communication 
with Davout. St. Cyr remained behind at Bieshen- 
kovitshi. 

We will now for the present leave the centre resting 
and look after the wings, which were still in motion. 
Davout had, as we know, repulsed Bagration’s attack near 
Mohilev on the 23rd. He then remained at this town 
until the 28th, on which day he started, moving up the 
Dnieper on its right bank, so as to get nearer the centre, 
and finally, on the and August, took up his position 
at Dubrovna. Grouchy, who bad gone to Babinovitshi, 
linked him to the main army. The V. Corps arrived 
at Mohilev on the 28th July, and the VIII. on the 
27th at Orsha. Both corps remained stationary near 
that town, the command of the latter corps passing 
to Junot. Latour-Maubonrg alone still continued his 
movement ; having reached Mohilev on the 5th August, 
he advanced further towards Rogatshov, where he halted 
on the gth, reconnoitring on the right rear towards the 
Beresina and the Pripet. Davout had scarcely started on 
his march up the Dnieper, when he received orders from 
the Emperor to continue the movement to Orsha, so as 
to come in touch wth the army. 

On the extreme right wing there reigned more activity. 
Reynier had after his first engagement with Tormassov 
on the 24th advanced to Antopol ; but there he heard that 
the post which he had established at Kobrin, to hold 
that place, had been surprised on the 27th, surrounded 
and destroyed; he therefore retreated to Slonim. Here 
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Schwarzenberg arrived on the 3rd August to reinforce 
him. This general had halted at Nesvish on receiving 
news of Tormassov’s advance, but when Reynicr’s 
requests for support became more and more pressing, 
fell back to join him. 

This movement met with the Emperor’s approval, 
when he heard of it, although he had only a very 
poor opinion of the strength and quality of Tormassov’s 
army. “It is difficult to understand why the enemy 
should employ seasoned troops for a minor operation, 
when it would have been of such great advantage to him 
to reinforce Bagration, who allowed himself to be beaten 
at Mohilev by the Prince of Eckmiihl. It is therefore 
more likety that the divisions in question are only com- 
posed of third battalions, as well as those under the orders 
of General Essen, and consequently both those divisions 
probably consist only of 8000 — 9000 men, inferior troops.’’ * 

There is no doubt but that Tormassov’s army would 
have been of greater use if combined with Bagration’s; 
but formerly the Emperor did not take so long to con 
vince himself of a faulty separation of the forces of his 
enemies. Thus, whilst his opinion of Tormassov’s troops 
shows here, on the one hand, with what careless contempt 
he now underrated the value of those who intended to 
offer resistance to him, in spite of reports and the facts of 
the case, on the other the conclusions upon which he 
founded that opinion furnish striking evidence that he was 
now blind even to the enemy’s mistakes, as he no longer, 
argued from facts, but from his own views, which he 
conceived at haphazard. 

Soon after this the Emperor placed Reynier under 
Schwarzenberg’s orders, and instructed the latter “to 
march against Tormassov and Kamenski and give battle; 
in fact to follow them wherever they went, until he 
had made an end of them.’’® Schwarzenberg, there* 

' C, N. Berlhier to Schwarzenberg. Vitebsk, 31st July, 10 a.m. 

• C, N. To Berthier, Vitebsk, and Aupust. 
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fore, advanced on the loth by Ivossovo to Prushani 
and drove back a Russian detachment there, which 
retreated to Gorodetshna, on the road to Kobrin, 
whither Tormassov also, w'ho, on the enemy’s approach, 
had collected his forces at Chomsk, led his army. On 
the 12th August Schwarzenberg attacked Tormassov’s 
position at Gorodetshna ; but Reynier's flank attack 
upon the left wing of the latter was unsuccessful, and 
not till the evening did he succeed in crossing at one spot 
the marsh, which covered the front of the Russians. 
However, darkness was already coming on, and during 
the night Tormassov retreated to Kobrin. 

On the left wing of the French, also, an engagement 
took place at this time. We left Oudinot at Disna on the 
march up the Dwina, still engaged in covering the left 
flank of the army against the Russian right wing; the 
Emperor had then instructed him as follows : “ If cir- 
cumstances permit you to take up your headquarters in 
Polotsk, so that this may be your base, it will be very 
advantageous to do so, for it is likely that a strong 
advance guard sent forward from Polotsk towards Shebesh 
would cause Wittgenstein* to evacuate Drissa and Druja." ’ 
Accordingly Oudinot crossed the Divina at Polotsk on 
the 26th. The Emperor kept continually urging him 
on to victorious action, representing to him, as wa^ his 
custom, the enemy to be fought with there, as little to be 
feared ; indeed he considered it an absolute principle in 
war, “ that if one is forced to speak of one’s own strength, 
one must exaggerate it and represent it as formidable, by 
doubling or trebling its numbers, but that, in speaking of 
the enemy, one must diminish their strength by half or a 
third ; . . . that it is characteristic of the human mind, to 
believe the smaller number must in the long run be beaten 
by the greater. . . . But if the commander-in-chief is 
incautious enough to allow his own views to spread, 

' This general commanded Barclay’s right wing corps. 

“ C. N. To Oudinot. Ushatsh, 2Wd July. 
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and to assume himself exaggerated estimates of tlie 
enemy’s strength, it will give rise to the disadvantage, that 
every cavalry colonel who reconnoitres sees an army, 
and every captain of light infantry whole battalions. . . . 
It has ever been the habit of great generals to palm oif 
their own troops to the enemy as very numerous, and to 
allow their own armies to consider the enemy as inferior 
to them. ... I always exaggerated my forces during my 
campaigns in Italy, where I had only a handful of men. 
This device served my purpose and did not detract from 
my glory.” ^ His views on the subject always remained 
the same. Even in 1814, when the Emperor’s numerical 
inferiority must have been perfectly patent to his enemies, 
he wrote: “The newspapers are edited most stupidly. 
Is it right to publish at present, that I have but few troops, 
that I only won a victory by surprising the enemy, and 
that they are three to one ? You must indeed have lost 
your heads in Paris, to say such things, whilst I publish 
everywhere, that I have 300,000 men, when the enemy 
believes it, and we have to repeat it, until we are tired of 
doing so. ... One of the first principles of war is to 
exaggerate one’s own forces, and not to minimize them.” ® 
In the case here before us, he certainly showed again that 
facts were disregarded by him in the most reckless manner ; 
“since Wittgenstein has only 10,000 men, infantry, he 
(Oudinot), being ready for battle, may march against 
him.” * But Wittgenstein had 28,000 men at his disposal, 
and was a particularly enterprising general, whilst the 
French general’s strength had sunk to 23,000 men. 

In accordance with the Emperor’s instructions, Oudinot 
now started on his march to Shebesh, and reached 
Kliastitsi in the morning of the 30th. Wittgenstein had, 
as we know, conceived the plan of crossing to the left 
bank of the Dwina at Dmya and attacking the enemy’s 

’ C. N. To Clarke. SchSnbrunn, loth October, 1780. 

* C. N. To Savary. Castle of Surville. 19th February. 

* C. N. To Berthier. Bieshenkovitshi, 26th July. 
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corps in the rear. But on his arrival at Pridruisk 
he heard, that on the one hand the French were 
threatening to push forward from Disna, and that on 
the other Macdonald was getting ready to cross the 
Dwina at Jakobstadt ; he therefore determined to fall 
back upon Shebesh. On the road to this place he heard 
of Oudinot’s advance, and that this general was already 
nearer Shebesh than he was himself; he therefore re- 
solved to attack him, in order to clear his way. Con- 
sequently his vanguard met on the 30th Oudinot’s 
vanguard, occupying a position near Kliastitsi. In the 
course of the engagement the remainder of the troops on 
both sides came up, and the encounter was indecisive. 
On the next day, however, Wittgenstein succeeded by a 
determined attack in forcing Oudinot from his position, 
and the latter 'fell back behind the Drissa to Boyartshtshino. 
Wittgenstein sent his vanguard in close pursuit of the 
retreating enemy ; but it was met by Oudinot on the ist 
August beyond the Drissa and driven back across the 
river with heavy losses. When, however, Oudinot sent 
a division forward over the Drissa, in order to follow 
up his success, it met with the same fate from the 
Russians. Thereupon Oudinot began his retreat on 
the 2nd to Polotsk, which he re-entered on the 3rd, 
and Wittgenstein remained behind the Drissa at Soko- 
lishtshay. 

When the Emperor received the news of Oudinot’s 
retreat to the Dwaa, he ordered St. Cyr, on the 4th, 
to march from Bieshenkovitshi to Polotsk, so as to 
enable that marshal to resume the offensive. For the 
rest he reprimanded him for having fallen back so far ; 
"this rather frivolous manner of acting endangers the 
general operations, as it may induce the Emperor to make 
wrong movements, and if rve were not much superior to 
the enemy in numbers, the retrograde movement of the 
II. Corps upon Polotsk would be a real mistake. . . . 
War is a matter of impression, and what he ought to 
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have done was to keep up the impression, which was in 
his favour, after the great advantage which he had 
gained ; ” ' just as later, in March, 1813, he said when 
Eugene retreated too prematurely to the Elbe : “ You 

have thereby given up an attitude, in the maintenance of 
which lies the art of war.”“ Thus he always showed 
great anxiety to create, by an attitude seemingly offensive, 
an impression which would puzzle the enemy, if he were 
forced to remain on the defensive. But the fact that he 
alludes to the “ great advantages ” which Oudinot had 
gained, shows how the marshals in their accounts of 
battles evidently copied their master, for Kliastitsi had 
assuredly not been a “great advantage.” On the 7th 
August St. Cyr arrived at Polotsk, and Oudinot then 
immediately resumed his advance, whilst Wittgenstein 
had meanwhile taken up a position at Rossiza. Upon the 
news of Oudinot’s approach he started to meet him, and 
defeated his vanguard on the nth August at Svolna, 
whereupon Oudinot again fell back upon Polotsk, which 
place he reached on the i6th. 

During these events Macdonald, having first begun 
the construction of a bridge at Jakobstadt, had then 
gone to Dunaburg, which the Russians evacuated ; he 
arrived on the 5th August and remained there, whilst 
the Prussian contingent continued to besiege Riga 
vigorously. 

This was the state of affairs on his right and left on 
the 13th August, the day on which the Emperor again 
left Vitebsk. He immediately occupied himself with the 
question of continuing to advance against the enemy, now 
concentrated at Smolensk, and had resolved, generally 
speaking, to start from Vitebsk towards the right in the 
direction of Davout and to cross the Dnieper simultaneously 
with the latter, thus turning the enemy’s left wing, cutting 
them off from Moscow, and preparing for them the same 
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C. N. To Berthier, Vitebsk, 7th August. 
C. N. Trianon, gth March. 
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fate as that of Mack and Brunswick. But even whilst he 
was thinking over this plan, Barclay anticipated him. 
The latter had reached Smolensk on the ist August 
with 78,000 men, and had there been joined bj' Bagration 
with 43,000 men ,* their junction was thus effected. A 
forward policy now found favour in the Russian camp ; 
they imagined the Emperor to be in a very e.\tended 
formation, and hoped to break through it with their own 
concentrated masses. 

For this purpose Barclay started on the 7th and advanced 
in three columns in the general direction of Rudnia, 
reaching on that day Verchovyay, Debritsi and Katinj. 
The next day he continued his advance and the vanguard 
of his centre column routed at Inkovo some French 
cavalry, belonging to Montbrun’s corps. Barclay, how- 
ever, apprehending an offensive movement on the part of 
the Emperor from Poretshyay onhis right flank, now turned 
aside from his direct line of advance, more to the right, 
and marched to Vidra and the inn of Stobna ; but his left 
column, under Bagration, remained at Katinj. The move- 
ment towards the Poretshyay road was continued on the 
gth, and on that day Barclay’s right and centre columns 
reached Moshtshinki, and Bagration Vidra. 

The skirmish at Inkovo had attracted the Emperor’s 
attention to the enemy’s movement, and he had immediately 
given orders for the three divisions of Davout, Key and 
Eugene to concentrate at Liosno, in order to oppose 
their supposed advance. And when, through Barclay’s 
wheeling to the right, the forces in the Emperor’s front 
disappeared, and no further advance of the enemy was 
noticeable, he thought Inkovo had only been an outpost 
skirmish, occasioned by some needless forward movements 
of his own cavalry ; still, as he had ordered his forces to 
Start, he wished now to remain in motion and begin his 
operation against Smolensk. " I intend to march to 
Smolensk to see whether the enemy means to wait for us, 
a thing which is very probable, since the junction with 
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Bagration has been effected, and tliey have nothing muclr 
else to expect.” ' He therefore instructed Davout, to 
make every preparation at Rosasna for the construction 
of four bridges, so that these bridges might be thrown 
across during the night of the 13th. As the Russians still 
failed to resume their advance on the loth, the Emperor 
concluded thus : “ The news which reaches me is to the 
effect that the enemy have completely withdrawn ; we 
have reconnoitred for several leagues and found no trace 
of them.” “ He therefore ordered Nansouty, Montbrun, 
the Guards, Ncy, the three divisions of Davout’s corps 
and Eugene, to advance together to Rosasna, where they 
were to arrive on the 13th. Davout was likewise to proceed 
thither, and bi'ing Grouchy with him ; his former divisions 
would then again come under his command, and thus the 
massed army would, in the evening of the 13th, stand at 
that point, ready to cross. Davout was to move the two 
corps of Poniatowski and Junot forward to Romanovo, 
whilst finally Latour-Maubourg was to cover the right 
flank at Mstislavl and Mohilev. 

Whilst the French army was thus marching up to- 
wards the Dnieper, Barclay for a time remained station- 
ary, expecting an attack from the direction of Poretshyay, 
and Bagration had even retreated as far as Smolensk. 
On the 13th, however, Barclay resolved, since nothing 
was to be seen of the enemy, to resume his advance 
towards Rudnia, and got as far as Schilomez, Bagration 
being still at Smolensk. But on the same day the 
Emperor left Vitebsk before daybreak and joined the 
columns, which were just arriving at the Dnieper; he 
confidently expected a decisive battle. “ Everything leads 
me to anticipate that a great battle will be fought at 
Smolensk.” * On his arrival at Rosasna, he found there 
two bridges, which had been thrown across during the 

‘ C.N. To Murat. Vitebsk, 9th August. 

* C. N. To Davout. Vitebsk, loth August, afternoon. 

* C. N. To Davout. Vitebsk, lath Auo^ust, ? p.m. 
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afternoon, completed, and Grouchy, followed by Friunt, 
Gudin and Morand, crossed the river. A third bridge had 
been constructed at Chomino, and there Murat crossed 
with Nansouty and Montbrun, followed by Ney. Eugene 
and the Guards were at Ljubantshi and Babinovitshi on 
their march to Rosasna, where they crossed the river on 
the 14th, Davout was at this place on the left bank of 
the Dnieper. Poniatowski reached Romanovo, having left 
behind in Mohilev Dombrovski with 6000 men, as a 
garrison to cover Minsk. Junot also was at Romanovo 
close behind Poniatowski, and Latour-Maubourg at 
Rogatshov. 

Thus on the 14th August the Emperor stood with 
185,000 men on the left bank of the Dnieper, read)' to 
advance along the great road to Smolensk ; he hoped to 
cipture this town in Barclay’s rear, thus becoming master 
of the latter’s communications with Moscow. He then 
intended to march against him, defeat him and force him 
northwards; once again one of those great and simple 
turning movements with his whole force, calculated to 
beat the enemy, after first cutting them off from any 
possibility of a retreat to their base, so that the loss of the 
battle meant annihilation for them. Thus had he acted 
at Marengo, at Ulm, and at Jena, thus bad he even in 
i8og forced the Archduke Charles at Ratisbon across 
the Danube. It had ever been the key-stone of his 
strategj’, and therefore he rightly reckoned the manoeuvre 
of Smolensk among the finest of his career " Napoleon 
executed at that time that splendid operation, which is a 
pendant to that of Landshut in i8og ; he screened his line 
behind the forest of Bieski, turned the left wing of the 
Russian army, crossed the Boristheiies and advanced to 
Smolensk, where he arrived four-and-twenty hours before 
the Russian army, which fell back in aU haste.” ^ 

This change of front is one of the most characteristic 
features of Napoleon's strategy and one of the highest 
> CEuvres xxxi. Dixhuit, Notes, etc., 456. 
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efforts of his genius. The whole army is massed together at 
the point where a river is to be crossed, the movement 
being executed with the utmost celerity and concealed from 
the enemy by some natural obstacle or by a screen of troops. 
Thus had he in 1796 by marching along behind the Po, 
towards Piacenza, gained the passage by a surprise, whilst 
his army seemed still to be threatening Beaulieu’s front at 
Valenza. Thus also did he effect the great and rapid 
massing of his army on the Lobau in i8og, and thus in 
this present campaign the concentration at Biyeshen- 
kovitshi, and now that at Rosasna, moving his army 
along behind the Beresina and its marshy forests, while 
screening its movements in addition by some cavalry at 
Rudnia from Barclay. Thus also we shall see him con- 
ceiving the plan, in 1813, of moving his army forward to 
Havelberg, behind the Thuringer-Wald and the Elbe, so 
as to cross at that place and put himself on the enemy’s 
right flank. Indeed in August he concentrated his army at 
Stolpen, with the intention of breaking out with his whole 
massed strength at Pirna over the Elbe into Schwarzen- 
berg’s rear. The most characteristic feature of this opera- 
tion is this, that he always, before crossing a river, selected 
his new line of operations, thus already commencing the 
turning movement against the enemy, concentrating his 
troops on the hither side and then forcing his way in a 
close mass through the obstacle. 

Accordingly on the morning of the 14th Murat 
advanced along the road to Smolensk with the cavalry 
divisions of Nansouty, Montbrun and Grouchy, followed 
by Ney, then by Davout, then by the Guards, and finally 
by Eugene. On the right Poniatowski marched vid 
Trojany— Tolstiki, and behind him, Junot, likewise in 
the direction of Smolensk. In the afternoon Murat en- 
countered at Krasny a division of Bagration’s corps, left 
behind there to cover the left bank of the Dnieper. NeyV 
vanguard, which came up soon afterwards, captured the® 
place, and the Russian division fell back along the 
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Smolensk road, repulsing the continually renewed attacks 
of Murat’s cavalry, though not without heavy losses ; in 
the evening it reached Koritnia. The Emperor established 
his bivouac at Boyarintsovo, beyond Krasny. Will he be 
successful with his advance upon Smolensk and be able 
to capture the passage over the Dnieper by a surprise ? 
“ The opinions of the prisoners disagree. Some say 
the enemy’s array is in full force at Smolensk ; others, that 
only a part of it is there.” ’ 

On the 15th the army continued its advance and its 
leading columns reached Lubnia, whilst its rear columns 
were at Siniaki, behind Krasny, The Russian divi- 
sion above mentioned had retreated to Smolensk. The 
Emperor spent the night at the post-house of Koritnia. 
Barclay had in the meantime, on the 14th, advanced to 
Volokovaya, and Bagration reached Katinj, having orders 
to push forward to N adva. But while the latter was, on the 
15th, on his march to this place, he received the news of 
the attack upon the division which he had left behind at 
Krasny, on the other bank of the Dnieper, and began at 
once to recognize the danger threatening Smolensk. He 
immediately sent one of his corps back to this town for its 
defence and withdrew the rest of his troops again to 
Katinj. There he was informed that the whole French 
army was on the march to Smolensk along the left bank 
of the Dnieper ; he therefore demolished the bridge and 
hastened to Smolensk on the morning of the i6th. 
Barclay also, having halted on the 15th, being now in- 
formed of the state of affairs, started on the i6th on his 
return to the same town. 

In the early morning of this day Murat and Ney 
arrived in front of Smolensk j the Emperor also came up 
immediately afterwards and ordered the attack upon the 
town to be begun. The latter, without being an actual 
fortress, possessed within its suburbs a brick enceinte 

* C. N. To Murat. Bivouac of Boyarintsovo, between Krasny and 
Siniaki, 1 5th Auoust. 
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eighteen feet thick, with dry ditches and covered ways. 
An opening in the enceinte was protected by a large 
earthwork, which served also, in a certain sense, as a 
citadel. Against this the first attack was directed, after 
the division sent back the day before by Bagration, as 
well as the one which had been pursued from Krasny, 
and which up till now had formed the sole defence of the 
position of Smolensk, had been thrown back into the 
suburbs. The attack was unsuccessful, and at lo o’clock 
Bagration arrived at Smolensk, while the other corps 
of the French army were also coming up one by one. 

Bagration threw some reinforcements into Smolensk, 
and by the aid of its fortifications, imperfect though they 
were, the town was held the whole day. In the evening 
Barclay’s army also appeared, and took up its position by 
the side of Bagration's on the heights of the right bank of 
the Dnieper. On the other bank the Emperor’s troops 
invested the town of Smolensk in a large semi-circle ; to 
the left Ney, in the centre Davout, then Poniatowski; 
and on the right wing Murat, resting upon the river. 
This formation was completed during the night and on 
the morning of the 17th. The Guards stood behind the 
centre in reserve at Ivanovskoyay on the road to Mstislavl, 
and there the Emperor’s quarters also were established. 
Junot was still in the rear at Tolstiki, and Eugene at 
Liady, covering the rear of the army against a possible 
forward movement across the Dnieper. 

The Emperor’s first and most importaht plan of operation 
had failed, this could no longer be denied; knowing the 
Russians to be absent from Smolensk and on the fonvard 
march against Rudnia or Poretshyay, it had been his plan 
to turn them on the right and appear before Smolensk 
unexpectedly, to capture this to\vn by assault and thus to 
gain the road to Moscow in the rear of the Russian army. 

Had the French army taken Smolensk by surprise, it 
would have crossed the Borysthenes there and have 
attacked the Russian array, in its disorganized and 
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divided condition, from the rear.”* The reasons why 
Napoleon’s plan failed were that Bagration sent troops 
in time for the defence of Smolensk, and that this town 
with its works was after all capable of resisting a cotip 
de main. It cannot be said that this ill-success was due 
to any mistake on the part of the French leader; it 
happened here, as it often happens in war, that the 
suppositions upon which the plan was based did not come 
true and the enemy’s measures counteracted his own. 
In such cases it becomes a merit in a great commander, 
to adapt his resolutions rapidly to the new conditions, to 
make the best of the changed circumstances, and thereby 
to reach the goal aimed at, in spite of all. 

We have seen in Napoleon’s career, for example in the 
campaign of Areola, such a failure in his first plan of 
operations, followed immediately by his adapting his 
further plans to the new conditions ; we have seen how he 
thus, in spite of the first failure, gained the victory 
ultimately. Here we shall see the opposite ; we shall see 
how he adhered obstinately to his first plan of capturing 
Smolensk, and thus failed in the principal object, which 
was to have been gained thereby, namely, winning the 
Russian line of retreat to Moscow, though he might still 
have hoped to gain that object, by a quick change of 
purpose, by the choice of another point for crossing the 
Dnieper, a little above the towm, say at Dresna, where 
Junot was to cross on the 19th. And the conviction is 
forced upon us, that his great genius was, it is true, still 
at its former strength with regard to its intellectual 
sharpness and clearness in the perception of strategical 
situations, but that the freshness and vivacity of his 
conception and also his energy had diminished. The 
fact that Barclay retreated, wthout having been beaten, 
is a proof that the latter quality is more important in 
warfare than mere sharpness of intellect. 

In this veiy campaign indeed, at Glubokoyay, the 
* CEuvres xx.d. Uixhuit, notes, etc., 4^6. 
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Emperor had once again taken the opportunity to say 
how necessary for a perfect general the equilibrium is 
between insight and strength of character, and the simile 
of a sailing vessel, which be chose as an illustration, 
assigned the greater moment to the latter quality; “the 
sails are the insight, character is the draught ; if this 
latter is deep, and the canvas scanty, the vessel will be 
slow of motion, but it will resist the force of the waves ; 
but if the canvas is abundant and the masts high and the 
draught great, the vessel may travel fast in fine weather, 
but it will sink in the first storm. In order to make a 
prosperous voyage, the draught and the spread of canvas 
must be in accurate proportion.” ^ It seems to us, that 
Napoleon’s vessel in Russia showed a tremendous area ol 
sail, offering a broad surface to the wind, but insufficient 
ballast to resist the storm. 

'■ The night before the 17th Barclay ordered the defenders 
of Smolensk to be relieved by a fresh corps, for that 
town had to be held, without fail, until his retreat upon 
the road to Moscow was ensured. At 4 o’clock in the 
morning Bagration then began to depart, and took up his 
position behind the brook of Kolodnia, so as to cover the 
Moscow road ; Barclay still remained near Smolensk. 
The Emperor had cherished, during the whole forenoon, 
the hope that the Russians would make a sortie from 
Smolensk and fight a battle in front of the town, a 
mistake which can, in that position, scarcely be excused. 
He consequently remained inactive, awaiting events. 
At last, recognizing his error about 2 p.m., he began 
his attack; he indeed succeeded in partially capturing 
the suburbs, but the fight for the covered way and the 
enceinte continued unabated until late in the evening, 
without the French, who suffered heavy loss, being able to 
storm the position. About 9 o’clock the fighting ceased. 
The Russians, to whom Barclay had, during the combat, 
sent a division as a reinforcement, succeeded in holding 
‘ Gouvion St. Cyr, Mdm. iii. 49. 
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Smolensk and thus attaining their object, viz. a safe 
retreat for the army. Daring the night they evacuated 
the town, moved to the right bank of the Dnieper and 
destroyed the bridges. 

The Emperor’s army remained encamped in the same 
position as the day before, in a semi-circle round the town ; 
at 10 p.m. Junot came up, and took up his position behind 
Poniatowski, whilst Eugene reached Koritnia. With day- 
break, on the i8th the French entered the town, now 
abandoned and still burning ; the Emperor also soon arrived 
and ordered Ney to cross over to the right bank. Barclay', 
however, already in the act of retreating, as soon as he per- 
ceived this, sent some troops back.' These threw the few 
French who had crossed, back again over the river, and 
then occupied as a rearguard the part of the town situated 
on the right bank, called the St. Petersburg suburb. Dur- 
ing the day they succeeded in preventing Ney’s passage at 
this point, and at 6 p.m., when the French were beginning 
to force the passage, the Russian rearguard set the suburb 
on fire, and in the night proceeded to follow their army. 
Of this latter, Barclay had remained behind on the St. 
Petersburg road, engaged in observation, and in the evening 
he started on his retreat in order to reach, by a detour viti 
Sikolina, Prudishtsha, and vid Korochotkino, Gorbunovo, 
Shukowa, the road to Moscow at the point where it crossed 
the Dnieper at Solovyova. Bagration had marched back 
along the same road as far as Sloboda Puyevo. 

On the igth, during the early hours of the morning, 
Ney crossed the Dnieper on some bridges, which had 
meanwhile been completed, and Murat did the same by a 
ford ; at the same time Junot marched up the stream, in 
order to construct another bridge in the neighbourhood of 
Dresna. The Emperor now sent Grouchy forward in the 
direction of Duchovshtshina, and Nansouty and Montbrun 
under Murat along the Moscow road, to make sure of the 
enemy’s retreat. Ney advanced to Gorbunovo and met 
there Barclay’s rearguard, which offered resistance for a 
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short time ; then the Emperor, having himself come up, 
ordered Ney to wheel to the right, so as to gain the road 
to Moscow. Here Barclay had sent back a division to 
cover his retreat, and this had taken up a position behind 
the Kolodnia. Ney attacked it, but was only able to force 
it back a little way with hard fighting and heavy losses on 
both sides, although one of the divisions of Davout, who 
had crossed the Dnieper after him and had taken up a 
position behind him on the Moscow road, came up also ; 
for Barclay was likewise reinforcing his division, on whose 
steadiness the safety of his line of retreat depended. 

In the meantime Junot had crossed the Dnieper in 
obedience to his orders, but had then taken up a retired 
position and remained immovable in it during the whole 
day, in spite of Murat’s urgent personal requests, though 
his mere advance must have brought him on to the Russian 
line of communications, the road to Moscow, to the rear 
of the division defending it, the very thing which had been 
the object of his crossing the Dnieper at this spot. His 
incomprehensible behaviour can probably only be ex- 
plained by the fact that some premonitory symptoms 
of that mental derangement showed themselves, which, 
caused by sensual excesses, brought about his death a year 
later. Eugene crossed the Dnieper at Smolensk and took 
post on the St. Petersburg road ; the Guards, to which the 
division lately attached to Davout now returned, remained 
in Smolensk, and Poniatowski was still on the left bank ot 
the Dnieper. 

Early in the morning of the 20th Barclay continued his 
retrograde movement and crossed the Dnieper on this day 
at Solovyova, and the next day the Usha at Usvyatye. 
But here he determined to make a stand and to accept 
battle; he consequently remained stationary at Usvyatye, 
behind the river, and ordered Bagration on the 23rd to 
join him there, though the latter had fallen back as far as 
Dorogobush. The Emperor in the meantime caused 
Murat to follow the enemy along the Moscow road, and 
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this marshal came on the 23rd, at ii a.m., on the Usha, 
upon the Russian position at Usvyatye, followed closely 
by Davout. Ney reached Sloboda — Puyevo ; Junot was 
still at the farm of Shenkowa, near the place where he had 
crossed the Dnieper ; Eugene, set in motion on the same 
day towards Duchovshtshina, where Grouchy had arrived 
also, reached Pomogailova; the Emperor was as yet in 
Smolensk with the Guards ; Poniatowski, who had started 
the day before, had taken the direction by B3'elkino 
towards the road to Dorogobush — Yelnia, and Latour- 
Maubourg was at Mstislavl, in the right rear. 

During the night before the 24th the Emperor received 
Murat’s report to the elfect that the enemy had been 
discovered in position behind the Usha and was 
apparently prepared to make a stand there. He there- 
upon instructed Eugene and Poniatowski to close up to 
the army for the expected battle; Latour-Maubourg 
also was to hasten his approach ; Junot and the Young 
Guard had, on the 24th, already been ordered to advance 
on the Moscow road ; the Old Guard was to follow early 
in the morning of the 25th. The Emperor himself left 
Smolensk at midnight before the 25th. 

But meanwhile Barclay had again given up his intention, 
and reached Dorogobush on the 24th, having evacuated 
the position of Usvyatye during the night of the 23rd. 
Continuing his retreat during the next few days, he 
arrived on the 27th at Vyasma, but here also he 
considered the opportunity of making a stand unfavour- 
able, and having set fire to this town, he proceeded 
further back, until he at last showed front, on the 2gth, at 
Zarevo — Saimishtshe, where he determined to accept 
battle with the Emperor. But on this day Kutusov, 
now entrusted with the chief command, joined the 
army. 

We have seen that the Emperor left Smolensk in the 
hope of fighting a battle on the 25th at Usvyatye. But 
when he reached his leading columns on this day, he 
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became once more aware of the fact that the enemy 
had not made a stand, and he was therefore again reduced 
to follow in their tracks. This he did ; the main column, 
Murat, Davout, Ney, the Guards and Junot, advanced 
on the high road to Moscow, on its left marched Grouchy 
and Eugene, who crossed the Dnieper at Molodilova, whilst 
on their right Poniatowski advanced by Volotshok and 
Pokrov on the left bank of the Vosma. The Emperor 
spent the night from the 25th to the 26th in an old castle, 
situated in front of Dorogobush, on the right side of the 
road. In the course of the 26th he visited the town itself, 
but left it again at ii p.m. ; he reached Slavkovo on the 
27th, was on the 28th in the chateau of Rybka, and 
arrived on the morning of the agth in front of Vyasma. 

At the moment of the departure of the French army from 
Smolensk, the absolute impossibility of the success of the 
whole enterprise planned by the Emperor revealed itself. 
He had thought to bring about a complete subjugation of 
Russia, an actual conquest of that country, by a rapid 
campaign into its centre and by a few military successes 
But here again, as in Spain, the political aim was 
unattainable by the mere action of the general, even 
though he were successful in a military sense. The 
Spaniards, like the Russians, had been at a greater 
distance from the centre of civilization than the other 
nations of Europe ,* but their religion and national self- 
esteem had remained the stronger, the less they felt 
indebted to foreign civilization. In Spain the country, 
by its natural features, fecilitated the resistance of 
small bodies against a more numerous enemy. In 
Russia the enormous extent of the country facilitated 
the escape of the weaker defenders from the stronger 
assailant. In both countries the struggle, which had 
become a national war, adapted itself insensibly to the 
nature of the ground; it became in Spain a guerilla 
warfare and in Russia a system of evasion, thus pro- 
longing indefinitely the period of resistance, until finally 
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the assailant, being exhausted, was no longer the 
stronger. 

Consequently the goal, which the statesman Napoleon 
had set before the general Napoleon, became more and 
more remote, and only two courses remained. The general 
had either to renounce his task as impossible, or to pursue 
it obstinately, and in the latter case he was sure to fail 
and involve the statesman in his fall. In Spain the 
general had, it is true, renounced the solution of his task, 
as far as he personally was concerned, but had left its 
prosecution to his subordinate officers. In Russia, where 
he had staked his whole strength and his whole supremacy, 
he could not do this, and, having arrived at Smolensk, 
he had to decide between remaining there and continuing 
his advance to the enemy’s capital. 

Strategically speaking, he could have stopped at 
Smolensk ; he would then, if he stationed his forces so as 
to be ready for a rapid concentration, and covered his 
wings by keeping the lines of the Dwina and Dnieper 
strongly occupied, have been in a similar position to that 
of 1805 in Moravia before the battle of Austerlitz, or of 
1807 in Poland before i he battle of Eylau ; he could, as he 
did then, have awaited the enemy’s approach, marched 
quickly against them and fought the decisive battle. But 
in that case he would have failed, in the eyes of Europe, 
in his enterprise ; as a general he would thereby have 
acknowledged that he had not been able to reach the 
goal desired by the statesman, for he could never have 
thus compelled Russia to submit to his will ; but such a con- 
fession would be sure to have had an incalculable indirect 
effect upon conquered Europe. And more than this, in a 
mere military sense such a course of action might have 
brought about his ruin, for the Russians would have had 
time to utilize all the resources of their large countr}'. 
to bring up the inexhaustible masses of their human 
material, to equip and organize them, and since in that 
case the resumption of the struggle would have lain in 
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their hands, for they would assuredly not in their then mood 
have repeated the mistake of Austerlitz, viz. a premature 
advance, the Emperor would probably have been, 
strategically speaking, even then in an unfavourable 
position. We must therefore decide, that to stop at 
Smolensk would have been unwise in the general. 

And w'hat, on the other hand, did the advance to 
Moscow promise ? It might lead to a complete success, 
either if the general could conclude peace, or, in case 
this did not happen, if he was strong enough to 
maintain himself there. Peace he did not find there, 
and the fact that he hoped for it, must, as matters stood, 
be considered as a deliberate piece of self-deception. 
Of course it is more easy for us now to recognize this 
than it was at that time, but from genius we e.xpect 
that its vision should be wider and keener than that of 
ordinary mortals. What indeed constitutes its greatness 
is, that genius, by its full recognition of the highest 
mental motives and material facts, forecasts the future, 
whilst the mass of humanity recognizes events only after 
they have taken shape, and is only able subsequently to 
explain the causes of them. 

But was the general strong enough now in a military 
sense to maintain himself in Moscow ? He was not. To 
extend a line of operations far into an enemy’s country is 
ever accompanied by the risk of being cut off from the 
base and sources of supply. This danger may be met in 
two ways, either by directly protecting the lines of com- 
munication by means of special flanking corps, or by such 
an indisputable superiority of the main army over the 
opponent, that, if the latter proceeds to cut it off, it can 
turn against him, and when he has thus in turn been cut 
off, fall upon and annihilate him. 

Thus we saw, that in 1805 and 1806, the superiority of 
the Emperor’s main array, advancing in suitable order, 
insured him against the danger of being strategically cut 
off, and that afterwards, when his first successes were 
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followed by a forward movement into the most distant 
portions of the enemy’s country, he had, in view of his 
very extended line of communications, to take immediate 
steps for its protection. Thus we saw him during his 
stay in Moravia (vide vol. i. pp. 350 to 252) in 1805, 
covering his line of communications, extending for over 
420 miles from the Rhine, by flanking corps, placed in 
such positions, that he was always able to concentrate 
his forces fully and in good time at any point, thus ever 
ensuring his superiority of numbers. In the same way 
his formation in 1807 (see vol. i. pp, 337 to 345) was 
such, that he was again fully able to concentrate his 
forces, while securely covering the flanks of his line of 
communications, which, reckoning only from the Elbe, 
extended over 380 miles. 

But with these two dispositions, patterns of correct 
strategy, the one resulting from the march upon 
Moscow forms a startling contrast. If we examine the 
situation, as it took shape on the arrival of the French 
army in Moscow, we shall note the following : — 

The Emperor crossed the Niemen along the line Kovno 
— Grodno with 363,000 men ; 

He reached Vitebsk with 229,000 men ; 

He began operations against Smolensk with 185,000 
men; 

He left that town with 156,000 men ; 

He arrived before Borodino with 134,000 men ; 

He reached Moscow, the end of a line of com- 
munications, extending 550 miles, with 95,000 
men. 

It is thus evident, that if any threatening movement 
against this line of communication, or any interruption of 
it should compel him to face about and march to its 
protection, he could not arrive at any point of it with 
sufficient forces to ensure a tactical victory. 

And how about the immediate protection of this line ? 
It was threatened on the right by 64,000 of the enemy, 
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who, under Tshitshagov and Tormassov, lay at Ostrog — 
Lutsk ; against these it was to be protected by 34,000 
men under Schwarzenberg at Tortshin. Thus it was 
threatened by an almost two-fold superiority of numbers 
at a distance of about 240 miles from a point on the 
line of communication, some 420 miles distant from 
Moscow. On its left it was threatened by Wittgenstein, 
who was posted at Sokolishtshi behind the Drissa on 
the Polotsk roadj he had, it is true, at present only 
20,000 men under him, but was, during the stay of the 
French army at Moscow, reinforced to double that 
number. He was to be kept in check by St. Cyr, 
posted with 28,000 men bc3'ond Polotsk near Gamselj^eva, 
and this force was, at a time when Wittgenstein was being 
reinforced, reduced to 17,000 men fit for fighting. Thus 
here also was a superior force 100 miles from Borissov, 
a point on Napoleon’s line of communications distant 
380 miles from Moscow. Neither in 1805 nor in 1807 
did the Emperor leave such strong hostile bodies so far in 
his rear. 

It was therefore impossible to secure the Emperor’s line 
of communication, either by the tactical superiority of the 
main anny, or by the immediate protection of adequate 
flanking forces; nor was there any possibility of a con- 
centration of the entire French forces in time on any 
threatened point. The general’s error lay in this, that he 
should not have allowed his line of communications to be 
threatened so far in his rear by the smaller armies of the 
enemy, as he was unable to face about and defeat them 
with superior forces; he should not have attempted to 
reach his final goal with such inferior numbers, while 
exposing his communications by such a distant advance. 

It is indeed with gratification that we recognize, that 
the military destruction of the general in Russia had 
become inevitable if the enemy acted even partially as 
they ought. We say, with gratification, for the above 
proves that the situation was brought about by the 
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nature of the situation created by the man himself, and 
not by the action of climatic or other external and 
accidental circumstances. The insane idea of the 
statesman had placed the general at Smolensk, in a 
position in which a victory was no longer possible ; if he 
remained there, he acknowledged himself beaten ; if he 
advanced to Moscow, he courted defeat. 

It is true Kutusov had, on assuming command, deter- 
mined to fight the battle, longed for, nay, almost demanded 
by his country in defence of Moscow ; he did not, how- 
ever, consider the position of Zarevo — Saimishtshyay 
suitable, and therefore on the 31st August led his troops 
for the present back to Yavashkovo. On this day the 
Emperor arrived at Velitshevo from Viasma with the main 
column ; his last corps, Junot, reached Viasma ; Eugene 
was at Pokrov, Poniatow’ski at Sloboda. During the ist 
and and September Kutusov continued his retreat on 
the road to Moshai'sk, but on the 3rd he reached the 
position selected beforehand, on the heights on the right 
bank of the Kalatsha opposite Borodino, and here he 
determined to place his army in position and to accept 
battle. 

The Emperor had reached Gshatsk on the ist Sep- 
tember, and the news which came in there convinced him 
that the enemy was at last willing to fight, and he 
therefore remained for the present in this town, giving 
orders to all his corps to close up, so as to be able to have 
his whole army disposable for the expected battle. Murat 
advanced only a short distance beyond Gshatsk ; Davout 
and Ney remained close to it; on its left lay Eugene 
at Pavlovo, on its right Poniatowski at Budayevo, 
and thus the army remained stationary during the 2nd ; 
Junot was still in the rear at Tyayplucha. On this day the 
Emperor gave orders to prepare for him by 10 o’clock in 
the evening an accurate estimate of the strength of each 
army corps, so that he might know the force with which 
he could so into battle. " These estimates are also to 
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contain lists of the men sent to a distance, who would not 
be present here for the battle, if it took place to-morrow, 
but who could be brought up, if it took place in two or 
three days ; mention should also be made of the points 
where they are, and of the means necessary to assemble 
them. These estimates are to be drawn up with the 
greatest care, for upon them my resolution will depend. 
They must contain in the first place all the men who are 
present at roll call, and in the second place all those who 
could be present for the battle. You will likewise add, 
that I desire to know the number of horses which have 
lost their shoes, and the time necessary to shoe the cavalry 
and get them fit for battle.”^ The result was, that 128,000 
men were on the spot, and 6000 could come up within five 
days. 

With a view to the preparations for battle, the Emperor 
remained at the same place on the 3rd also, while Junot 
was ordered to close up. On the 4th the army resumed 
its march, and in the afternoon Murat encountered the 
Russian rearguard at Gridnyeva ; it defended itself until 
nightfall and then fell back upon the convent of 
Kolotskoyay. The Emperor had pitched his tent for the 
night near the post-house of Gridnyeva. On the 5th 
Murat again came upon the Russians in their position at 
Kolotskoyaj', which position they evacuated, since Eugene, 
having advanced viA Lussotsk, threatened to turn it. The 
Russian rearguard joined the army in the position at 
Borodino, and about 2 o'clock Murat arrived in front of 
it, whilst Eugene approached from Bolshije and Ponia- 
towski through Yelnya. 

Now the Emperor gave orders to carry the villages of 
Fomkina, Alexinki, Doronino and Shiwardino, as well as 
the redoubt thrown up near this last place, inasmuch as 
these, forming an advanced position of the Russians, were 
an obstacle to the further advance of the army along the 
great road, on its right flank. Fomkina was occupied 
> C. N. To Berthier, Gshatsk, and September. 
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without much resistance by Murat, who crosserl the 
Kalatsha there : Davout followed at once, and whilst these 
two captured Alexinki and deployed their lines against the 
right flank of the Russian position, Poniatow'ski advanced 
from Yelnya, captured Doronino and threatened the left 
flank. A violent struggle began for the possession of the 
entrenchment of Shivardino, until at last, about lo p.m.. 
the Russians, relinquishing this advanced post, retreated 
into their main position and left the hotly contested 
entrenchment in the hands of the assailants. The Emperor 
pitched his tent to the left of the road to Moscow, at 
Valu3'eva, in the midst of his guards, Eugene being in front 
of these. Ney was in the rear of Davout and Junot at 
Gshatsk. 

After a short rest the Emperor mounted his horse soon 
after 2 a.m., and, accompanied b}' Caulaincourt and Rapp, 
reconnoitred the enemy’s position. This lay with its 
right -wing on the Moskva at Goroshkova, and e.xtended 
thence, on the right bank of the Kalatsha, and covered 
bj”- this river, as far as Gorki, and from this place its left 
wing extended through Semionovskaya to Utitsi. The 
left flank, no longer covered by the course of the 
Kalatsha and exposed to the danger of being turned on 
the side of the road loading up from Yelnj’a, Avas put in 
a better state of defence by the erection of breastw'orks. 
In the centre also, at Gorki, a large earthwork had been 
thrown up, though of course these works were of no great 
strength, considering the limited time and the sandy 
nature of the soil. In this space Kiitusov had assembled 
120,000 men, of whom, however, 17,000 were militia and 
irregulars. Once more, in the afternoon, the Emperor rode 
along the enemy’s front, and noted with satisfaction that 
the Russians meant this time to make a stand. 

His army had fallen in with the first break of day, and 
taken up the following formation. On the left wing, on the 
road from Yelnj'a, stood Poniatowski ; next him, in front 
of the earthwork of Shivardino, Davout with the divisions 

von. II. w 
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of Friant, Dcssaix and Compans ; behind him the Guards ; 
beyond the village and as far as the Kalatsha was Morand. 
The latter, as well as Gerard,' who was with Eugene’s 
corps beyond the Kalatsha between Valuycva and Boro- 
dino, were put for the battle under the chief command of 
Eugene, under whom Grouchy also was placed, and the 
Prince moved Morand by the morning of the 7th closer up 
to him on the left bank of the Kalatsha. A little to the 
left rear of Davout’s position, near Alexinki, stood Ney, 
and behind the latter Junot came up at nightfall. To the 
right rear of Davout were the cavalry corps of Nansouty, 
Montbrun, and Latour-Maubourg. The latter had joined 
the army again from Mstislavl iitd Yelu3’a and Yermaki. 

The Emperor, having returned to his tent, issued during 
the evening his orders for the opening of the morrow’s 
attack. It was to be commenced by a heavy artillery 
fire ; 62 guns of Davout’s corps and the Guards, and 40 
of Ney’s corps were to attack the batteries at Semionovs- 
kaya, whilst the remainder of the artillery of the Guard 
was to hold itself in readiness. At the same time 
Poniatowski was to turn the enemy’s left wing. Compans 
was to attack the entrenchments at Semionovskaya, 
and the Emperor sent for him and gave him his 
instructions personally. Eugdne had already in the 
morning received orders to throw three bridges during 
the night over the Kalatsha ; as soon as the attack began 
on the right wing he was to advance, occupy Borodino, 
cross the Kalatsha and attack the enemy’s right wing 
with the IV, Corps, whilst Morand and Gfirard advanced 
towards the centre for the assault on the entrenchment 
of Gorki. Then the Emperor lay down, but the excitement 
of the impending decisive battle allowed him but little 
rest ; he soon rose again, sent for Berthier, and worked 
with him until about 5.30; then he mounted his horse 
and rode forward to the entrenchment of Shivardino, 

* The Division had formerly been under Gudin ; the latter had 
been mortally wounded on the lOth Auf'ust 
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which had been carried the day before. Here he dis- 
mounted, and took his position a little in front of it, on 
the left, nor did he quit it during the whole day. He was 
at this time suffering from a severe cold, which rendered 
talking difficult for him, and which two days later deprived 
him altogether of his voice. 

Having arrived here about 6 o’clock, he immediately 
ordered the artillery fire to begin. During its continuation 
Poniatowski and Compans set themselves in motion for 
their appointed tasks, Dessaix following the latter on his 
right rear as a support. Compans threw himself upon 
the earthworks, and Ney iilso assisted from the left in the 
violent struggle which now ensued. At 7.30 the French 
succeeded in entering them, but a vigorous counter attack 
of the Russians drove them out again, with heavy losses 
on both sides. In the meantime the Emperor, anxious 
lest the Russian should fall upon the flank of Davout's 
divisions, by penetrating between them and Poniatowski, 
had sent orders to Junot to leave his position behind Ney 
and Davout and to move to the front on the latter’s right 
wing, for this spot was only covered by Murat’s cavalry 
divisions. Junot started this movement immediately after 
8 o’clock, but he had scarcely proceeded along behind 
Ney’s corps, when the Russian counter attack was delivered 
and he received orders to enter the first line of battle 
between Ney and Davout. He massed his troops here, 
but the Russian advance did not penetrate as far as his 
front. Ney and Davout advanced again about g o’clock, 
Murat supporting the movement by leading up Latour- 
Maubourg on Davout’s right, whilst Mentbrun was placed 
in readiness behind Ney. Thus the struggle for the en- 
trenchments near Semionovskaya began again in the 
centre, the French line on the wings advancing also. 

Poniatowski had during the above-mentioned fighting 
started upon his turning movement against the enemy’s 
left wing, and was now in possession of Utitssi. But his 
corps, reduced to 10,000 men, could not overcome the 
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resistance offered to his further iid\ ance on the part of the 
Russians, who at once formed a fresh front on their flank 
with increased numbers, and here, therefore, the battle 
came to a standstill. Eugene had also begun the fight 
immediately after the cannonade in the centre had reached 
his cars. He advanced, to begin with, towards Borodino, 
an hour later he had occupied that place and thrown back 
its defenders behind the Kalatsha. Following up his 
advantage, he was in turn driven from the right banlc of the 
Kalatsha and forced to fall back again to that village with 
heavy loss. Eugene now prepared once more to ci'oss that 
brook with his whole army corps under the cover of his 
artillery posted at Borodino, leaving onlj' Delzons behind 
to hold Borodino itself. About 8 o'clock Eugene proceeded 
to the assault of the entrenchment of Gorki. Morand, who 
had crossed the Kalatsha first, commenced this attack ; 
he advanced quickly and captured the work, but some 
Russian reinforcements which had been brought up drove 
him out again completely, taking a large number of his 
men prisoners in the entrenchment itself. Eugene 
ordered Morand’s retreat to be covered by the divisions 
of Gerard and Broussier, who had in the meantime crossed 
to the right bank of the Kalatsha and of whom the 
former marched into position on the right and the latter 
on the left of Morand, and proceeded to bring his artillery 
to bear on the entrenchment. Such was the situation at 
9 o’clock along the whole front of battle. 

In the centre Ney and Davout, who had now also been 
reinforced by Friant, kept in reserve up to now, succeeded, 
after an hour’s obstinate fighting, in capturing the 
entrenchments of Semionovskaya, and soon afterwards the 
village itself. Latour-Maubourg also assisted in this by 
a determined attack from the right ; but the Russians, 
only retreating very slightly, soon made a vigorous 
stand. Their right wing still held the great earthwork to 
the north of Semionovskaj'a firmly, and the assailants, 
exhausted by their very heavy losses, were unable to advance 
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any further, Semionovskaya and the entrenchments there 
remained, it is true, in the hands of the French, but 
their isolated and weak attacks beyond these were 
repulsed, and from noon the fighting here was more and 
more limited to an artillery duel. 

Eugene was just on the point of commencing a new 
assault upon the great earthwork of Gorki, when he 
suddenly received news that large numbers of lujstile 
cavalry had appeared beyond the Kalatsha on Delzon’s 
left flank. Alarmed for his rear, he postp(jned for the 
present his attack upon the earthwork and himself led 
back Lecchi’s division across the Kalatsha. The enemy’s 
cavalry division, which had been sent forward on the 
flank of the French, had, however, found the ground so 
unfevourable for a rapid and effective flank attack, that it 
only drove back the weak French cavalry which opposed 
it, and did not attempt anything against Deleon’s troops, 
which were concentrating around Borodino. Eugene 
therefore saw that nothing serious was to be apprehended, 
and returned to the right bank of the Kalatsha. 

The assault upon the entrenchment was now begun, 
Montbrun’s cavalry, which had moved in from the right 
for this purpose, between Eugene’s troops and Ney, 
assisting in it. Whilst Gerard, Morand and Broussier 
advanced frontally, Montbrun attacked the Russian troops 
on the left of the entrenchment, drove them back, gained 
the rear of the work and penetrated to its gorge. It is 
true the French horsemen were soon driven out again 
and thrown back with heavy loss, but in the meantime 
Eugene’s regiments had reached the entrenchment, closing 
in on it from all sides ; they scaled it and all its defenders 
were slaughtered. It was now 3 o’clock. 

Meanwhile Junot, who had hitherto acted as a reserve 
to Ney’s and Davout’s corps, which once more went 
forward, had received orders to form up on the latter’s 
right wing, in order, by pushing forward between it and 
the V. Corps against the enemy’s left wing, to suppoift 
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Poniatowski’s attack upon the latter. Junot commenced 
this movement at i o’clock and deployed his lines in the 
appointed direction against the enemy, but was only able 
to make very slight progress, owing to the fact that 
Poniatowski was still in the rear at Utitsi, and who did 
not come up until 5 o'clock, when both pushed forward 
against the extreme left wing of the Russians. The latter 
were forced back, but formed again further back on the 
line of heights to the cast of Semionovskaya. It was 
now 6 o'clock, and the battle at this part of the field was 
at an end. 

In the centre and on the French left wing nothing had 
been done since 3 p.m., beyond a general cannonade, the 
artillery being very numerous on both sides. On one side 
and the other the losses had been so enormous that 
complete e.xhaustion ensued. The French no longer tried 
to leave the entrenched position which they had captured, 
in order to proceed to the decisive attack upon the second 
Russian position; and the Russians did not venture to 
take the offensive from that position, in order to recapture 
•their entrenchments. About 6 o’clock the cannonade 
ceased along the whole line. 

During the entire course of the battle the Emperor had 
not left his place, although both Eugene’s difficulties and 
those of Ney and Davout really demanded the general’s 
eye and his personal intervention. It was 4 o’clock before 
he mounted and rode forward to Ney and Murat, but he 
was now of course only in time to witness with his own 
eyes the cessation of the combat, a fact which the 
diminution of the cannonade since 3 o’clock had already 
sufficiently announced. Three hours later he returned; 
“ contrary to his usual demeanour, his face was heated, 
his hair in disorder and his whole air one of fatigue.” * 

Thus the battle of Borodino was on the whole a purely 
frontal battle, in which the French line, somewhat superior 
in numbers, but above all tactically very superior, brought 
* Bausset, Mem. ii, no. 
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greater weiglit to bear and consequent!}' forced the 
Russian line back. But as the latter was partly drawn 
up in entrenched positions and defended itself very 
obstinately, and was, moreover, not very inferior in num- 
bers, this forcing back was only effected with most heavy 
losses, both to the defenders and the assailants, and 
after the first position of the Russians had been captured 
by the French, the effect of their tactical and numerical 
superiority was exhausted. The French army lost 
28,000 ni(;n, and the Russian 40,000 men, a fact which 
easily e.xplains the complete e.\haustion and inactivity on 
both sides after the third hour of the afternoon. 

But, as must always be the case in a purely frontal 
forcing back of an enemy, no decisive result had been 
gained by it ; such a result can only be attained where 
turning corps advance during the frontal attack on the 
enemy's flanks and his line of reti'eat, or where, after the 
frontal attack, fresh reserves are thrown upon the 
exhausted and shaken line of the enemy. Borodino, 
however, does not show anything of this kind. It is true 
there is some trace of a turning movement to be detected 
in Poniatowski’s advance, but this movement in insufficient 
strength was easily rendered ineffective by the enemy’s 
forming front on his flank, and exhibits neither in its 
conception nor in its execution the stamp of a decisive 
blow. In the same fashion the Emperor had attacked at 
Smolensk, neglecting to deliver the decisive blow by a 
turning movement across the Dnieper above that town. 

Nor was any fresh reserve thrown upon the much 
depleted Russian front. It is true the Emperor had such 
a reserve at hand, vm. the Guards, but, contrary to his 
custom hitherto, he did not employ it to change the rear- 
ward movement of the enemy, still holding on to the posi- 
tion, into a disordered flight. Was it his fear of weakening 
himself too much, and arriving at Moscow with too slender 
forces, that prevented him doing this ? So far no such 
apprehension was noticeable during his advance, nor 
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had it induced him to save as much as possible the 
numerical strength of his forces by a more severe discipline 
or a more anxious care for their supplies. He had pushed 
forward heedlessly and with a contempt for human life. 
Is it likely that this anxiety came suddenly upon him 
during the battle, just when contempt for human lives 
becomes a duty in a general ; and when no afterthought 
should interfere with a reckless employment of all the 
forces at his disposal, so as to gain the victory, which will 
compensate for all ? If he then really said, “And should 
a second battle become necessary to-morrow, wherewith 
shall I fight it ? ” * we can quote his own words, namely, 
that “ generals who save up troops for the day after a 
battle are always beaten.” ^ 

He did save up the 19,000 men of his Guards and 
after all reached Moscow too weak to keep himself there. 
Their employment, even had it entailed the loss of one- 
third of their numbers, might possibly have given him a 
complete victory over the Russian army and thereby 
ensured peace at Moscow. The great art in the conduct 
of a battle lies in attacking the opponent on his weakest 
part, his flanks and rear, and not in husbanding, but 
rather in the opportune employment of a reserve. Of these 
great principles the Emperor to our astonishment does not 
show one trace here. Must we here too look to his physical 
condition as accounting for this remarkable fact ? It is un- 
doubtedly true that he only left the place he had taken up 
when the fight was already on the point of ceasing every- 
where, and that he was up till then too far distant to observe 
any decisive changes in it, “ Nowadays the commander- 
in-chief must daily be present within the zone of artillery 
fire, often within range of grape, and in all battles within 
range of musketry, so as to be able to reconnoitre, observe 
and give orders; the range of sight is not sufiiciently 


’ Sdgur. Hist, de N. et de la Grande armee en 1813, i. 369. 
^ Mamiont, Meni. ix. 143. 
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extensive for generals to remain outside the range of 
musket balls.” ' 

Kutusov, leaving a rearguard on the battle-field, set off 
on the morning of the 8th and led his army back to 
Moshaisk. The Emperor united all the cavalry divisions 
under Murat’s commands, and added to these, as a support, 
the infantry division of Dufour.“ This vanguard was to 
occupy Moshaisk on the same day. But Murat was 
unable, in face of the resistance offered by the Russian 
rearguard in that town, to reach his appointed goal. The 
Emperor did not, on this day either, quit his place near 
the entrenchment of Shivardino, where his tents had 
been pitched the evening before ; he “ seemed ovenvhelmed 
by fatigue ; from time to time he clasped his hands 
violently over his crossed knees, and I heard him frequently 
repeat, with a sort of convulsive movement : “ Moscow, 
Moscow I ” “ At I o’clock he mounted his horse and rode 
over the battle-field, on which the army was still standing, 
Davout and the Guards alone having followed in rear of 
Murat. A brief alarm proved that the French did not 
after all feel quite safe in their part as victors in the face 
of the retreating enemy. 

On the gth the Russian array fell back upon Semnina ; 
the Emperor followed as far as Moshalfsk, where he 
assembled Murat, Davout and the Guards; Ney was 
behind, and Poniatowski and Eugene diverged to the right 
and left of the road to Moscow in the directions of Vereya 
and Rusa. Junot still remained on the battle-field. 
During the next few days Kutusov continued his retreat 
slowly towards Moscow, and the French army followed as 
slowly, being occupied in restoring their equipment and 
internal organization, and in drawing in supplies from all 
sides. 

* Pr&is des gucrres de Jules Cesar, CEuvres xxxil. 105. 

° In consequence of the losses at Borodino, Dufour had replaced 
Friant, Friederichs Dessaix, and Lahoussaye Grouchy. 

’ Constant, M^m. v. 84. 
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The liniperor rcinnincd :it Mosluiisk until the I2th 
September. He could no lonj^er conceul from him- 
self the truth which became more and more evident, 
that the strength of his army would not suffice to hold 
the goal, Moscow, when it was reached, and he therefore 
showed the greatest ardour in moving up from the rear all 
the forces in any way disposable. “ Cousin,” he wrote to 
Bcrthier, “ I have sent you various orders, to concentrate 
the whole of my infantry and cavalry at Smolensk. I be- 
lieve I have not forgotten anything. ... If I should by 
any chance have forgotten anything and left any divisions 
or battalions behind, send me a list of them again.” ‘ 
Thus there was to be a strong reserve collertcid at 
Smolensk, whilst the corps of Victor, which had crosscsd 
the Nicmcn, as a reinforcement, on the 4th September, 
^vas on its march to this town, and arrived there by the 
27th of that month. In ca sc of necessity it was to be moved 
up to Moscow. “ It is likewise necessary that the Duke 
of Belluno should hold himself ready with his entire army 
corps to proceed from Smolensk to Moscow, in order to 
reinforce our army in the same measure as the enemy will 
reinforce his.”' The Emperor hoped that the capture 
of Moscow would induce the enemy to divert his attention 
from the very exposed flanks of the Frencli line of com- 
munications and mass all his forces round Moscow. ” Now 
the enemy finding his heart threatened, only seeks to 
guard that heart, and thinks no longer of the extremities.”' 
This indeed was the hope which had led him to 
Moscow, but the proposed thrust at the eiremy’s heart 
u-as destined not to find its way home, whilst the 
extremities were to develop an activity fraught with ruin 
to him. 

Thus during the days between the gth and the istli 
the Emperor’s army proceeded slowly towards the enemy’s 

' C. N, Mosliaisk, iilh September. 

* C, N. To Herthier, Mosh.Tisk, nth September. 

® C. N. To Murat, Mushaiak, lolh Septeinliijr, 
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capital. He himself left Moshai'sk in the aftei'noon of the 
rath and established his headquarters at Petclina and the 
next day at Borrisovka. Kutusov now stood close before 
the gates of Moscow at Trolts — Koye — Fill. Early on the 
morning of the ii|th the Russian army started upon it*^ 
inarch through the capital, and about 5 p.m. the last troops 
evacuated the town, and the army, taking the road to Ko- 
lomna, reached Patiki. This retreat of the army and the 
evacuation of the capital were accompanied hy a whole- 
sale flight of the inhabitants of Moscow, and in the 
most distant suburbs columns of smoke began already to 
rise. The commander of the Russian rearguard had 
made an arrangement with Sebastiani, who .was at the 
head of the French vanguard, in accordance with which 
the evacuation of Moscow was to be undisturbed by the 
PTench, and the latter were not to enter until tw’o hours 
after the departure of the Russians. This was to guar- 
antee the safety of the Russian retreat, whilst it at the 
same time afforded the advantage to the French of 
occupying Moscow without iighting, and expeidence 
hitherto had shown that fighting among the wooden 
houses of a Russian town meant its being burnt down 
and lost. 

Murat therefore did not enter the suburb of Doro- 
gomilov until after 2 o’clock with his cavalry. About 3 
o'clock he crossed the Moskva and made his entry into 
tl ic abandoned capital. In the meantime the Emperor also 
had arri\'ed before the town, but did not enter it ; from 
the top of the “ Mount of Salutation” (Gora Poklonaya) 
he caught his first glimpse of it ; “ he had put on a brown 
frieze coat over his uniform and his features exhibited in- 
dubitable joy and satisfaction ; " ‘ then he went to the 
barrier of Dorogomilov and awaited there the approach of 
his various corps. The Guards alone were sent into, 
Moscow with instructions to occupy the Kremlin. 

1 V. nuret«ky-Cornitz : Geschichte des i. Brandenburgischen' 
Uhlanen-Regiraents (Kaiser von Russlnnd), No. 3, 84, 
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Eugene, having come up by Svenigorod and Tatarovo, 
stopped before the barrier of Pressnenski. Poniatowski 
formed up to the south of the tenvn, and Davout and Ney 
to the west of it ; Junot had remained behind to garrison 
Moshai'sk. In the evening Mnrat placed his outposts near 
Korotsharovo. The Emperor took up his quarters towards 
evening in one of the first houses on the right, in the 
suburb of Dorogomilov. 

During tliat night fires broke out in various places in 
Moscow. At 6 a.m. the next morning the Emperor 
entered the Kremlin. But the conflagrations, purposely 
fed and spread b}' the Russians, began to gain ground 
more and more, and by daybreak on the i6th the 
entire town was in flames. Soon after noon even the 
Kremlin began to be unbearable ; and the Emperor saw 
himself, to his regret, forced to leave it and to lake up his 
quarters in the castle of Petrovski outside the town. On 
the morning of the i8th, when the conflagration of the 
town had, as a whole, come to an end, after having laid 
nine-tenths of Moscow in ashes, the Emperor returned to 
the Kremlin. 

Mcanu'hile Kutusov’s army had left Paiiki on the i6th 
and had at first retreated further on the road to Kolomna. 
But in the evening of the i6th it was resolved to abandon 
that direction and to turn to the west, so as to be in better 
communication with the rich southern provinces and the 
stores collected at Kaluga. The Russians therefore 
marched along behind the Pachra, and on the i8th reached 
Podolsk, on the road from Moscow to Shorpuchov. Murat, 
to whom Poniatowski’s corps, as well as the divisions of 
Claparede ' and Dnfour had been attached, had scoured the 
whole district to the east of the capital, after his march 
through Moscow, and had thus discovered the retreat of 
the Russians along the road to Kolomna. After having 
granted his cavalry a few absolutely necessary days of rest, 
he pursued the Russians, on the aist, in the presumed 
^ Of till* 
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diri'ftion of thoir retreat, beinj; misled by some Cossacks 
left behind on this road. 

On the 22nd September Murat wa.s at Bronnitsi. But 
in the meantime the Emperor had received reports which 
revealed to him a movement of the enemy towards the 
I’oad to Tula, and on the 21st he sent Bessieres, with La- 
honssaye. and Friederiehs under his command, to Podolsk. 
“These troops will form a corps of observation, which will 
collect information as to the enemy’s march and cover the 
road to Poilolsk, until Prince Poniatowski wdth the van- 
j^nard has a{,nun gone in pursuit of the enemy.” * Ponia- 
towski received instructions to move up to Podolsk, 
whilst Murat was stilt engaged in reconnoitring along the 
roiul to Kolomna, so as to discover whether the whole 
Russian army had really marched a\\-ay to the IcTt. This 
became a certainty on the 2jrd, and consequently he too 
arrived on the 25th at Podolsk, which Poniatowski had 
reached the day before. Bessidres was on the Kaluga 
road, on the Desna. Kutusov also, having continued his 
march to the south round Moscow, was now on the 
Kaluga road, near Krasnaya — Pachra, behind the Pachra. 

During this time the Emperor had become more and 
more aware of the insecurity of his position, and had 
vainly hoped for overtures on the part of the Russians 
which might have rendered it possible to begin negotia- 
tions and thus bring to an end this war, which was 
beginning to assume an ominous aspect for him. But 
nothing of the kind happened, and on the 20th September 
he conquered his pride so far as to write a letter to the 
Emperor Alexander, wdiich was to create the opportunitj- 
so eagerly longed for. Qii the 5th October he sent his 
aide-de-camp, Lauriston, for the same imrpose to Kutusov's 
headquarters, and the latter promised to lay his offers 
before the Emperor Alexander. 

In the meantime the above-mentioned troops, sent 
forward on the roads to Tula and Kaluga, had fur- 
* C. N. To Berthier. Moscow, aist September. 
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nishod to the Emperor, on the 26th September, the 
certainty that Kutusov had left the road leadinfj to 
Riazan, had marched round Moscow on the south and 
stood now on the road to Kaluga, with all the great 
resources of the rich south in his rear. Thus he saw 
himself confronted by a new situation of affairs. And 
one more circumstance must be mentioned to complete 
our knowledge of that situation. The preliminary terms 
of peace between Russia and Turkey, which had been 
signed at Bucharest on the zBth May, had been con- 
firmed by the Sultan, and thus the Russian army in 
Moldavia under Tshitshagov, which had up to now 
opposed the Turks, was free to take part in the operations 
against the French. 

It left Bucharest on the 3i.st July, and on the 20th 
September Tshitshagov united his 34,000 men at Ostrog 
—■Lutsk to Tormassov’s 30,000. It is true Kutusov had 
at first wished to order up tliesc reinforcements to join 
himself at Moscow, and thus the Emperor’s assumption, 
that “ the enemy finding his heart threatened, only aims 
at guarding that heart, and thinks no longer of the 
extremities,” was not without some justification. But 
there came different instructions fi'om St. Petersburg, 
and consequently the further anticipation of the Emperor, 
namely, that Kutusov wished by his march to Kaluga to 
meet his approaching reinforcements half-way, which ho 
actually did, was opposed to his first surmise, 

Kutusov had indeed commenced that retrograde 
movement on the 26th, closely followed by Murat, who 
was, according to the Emperor’s instructions, constantly 
endeavouring to turn his right flank. Murat pressed 
Kutusov vigorously, and on the 4th October we find 
the latter behind the Nara, in a position chosen 
beforehand and strengthened by earthworks. His rear- 
guard occupied Tarutino. Murat was in touch with 
him at Vyankovo, and Bessieres, following close behind 
Murat, had halted on the Pachra. During this time the 
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Emperor had assljfiied to his troops in and around Moscow 
more extensive quarters to recuperate in. Davoiit 
occupied the southern parts of the town of Moscow, 
and Euffene the northern, at the same time holding 
Dmitrov, while Ney assembled his corps at Bogorodsk. 
But the Emperor had already come to the conclusion 
that the Russians would not make peace, and that he 
would be compelled to quit Moscow. Before we, 
however, enter upon a consideration of the strategic^ 
conception on which he intended to base this important 
retrograde movement, we will describe shortly how the 
situation in his rear had changed at this date, the 4th 
October. 

We left Macdonald at Dunaburg with his Prussian 
auxiliary corps in observation before Riga. At first 
everything had been quiet on this wing ; then, however, 
a corps of 10,000 men under Steinheil from Revel arrived 
in Riga, on the 2and September. The Russians now 
assumed the offensive against the Prussian corps of 
observation, but were in the end driven back again into 
Riga. Thereupon Steinheil started to join Wittgenstein. 
We left this latter general on the i6th August, at the 
moment when Oudinot had relinquished his advance 
against him and had fallen back upon Polotsk. Wittgen- 
stein pursued and attacked him there on the 17th, but 
on the next day the French, now under the chief 
command of St.-Cyr, for Oudinot had been wounded, 
took the offensive with both their corps. Wittgenstein 
was beaten and fell back on the 2znd behind the Drissa. 
Here he remained stationary and awaited the approach 
of reinforcements, which were gradually coming up. 
St.-Cyr also remained in his position, his vanguard being 
in touch with thht of the Russians at Byelaya. Thus the 
two faced each other, but the Russians were constantly 
increasing in strength, whilst their enemy was constantly 
decreasing from want of provisions and sickness. The* 
former soon numbered 40,000, the latter only 17,000 men. 
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In the southern portion of the tlK-utrc of \vrir 
Tshitshagov havinj', as we said, joined forces with 'I'or- 
massov’s army, had advanced with 64,000 men nj^fiinst 
Schwarxenberf^, and the latter, whose two corps now 
numbered only 34,000 men, kept constantly retreating 
before him ; he crossed the l>n/4 at Vlodava, and on tlic 
4th October, having' fallen b.irk a^ain behind the Ihif^, 
lay at Ijrcst — Li tovsk behind the Muchavyes. JJetween 
St.-C}'!* and Schwarzenberf^, on tin; main lino of the 
Tiinperor’s conminnicntions at Smolimsk, Victor had been 
posted since tin; uyth Sc'ptember; his cm-ps, with those 
which had been left behind there to fjarrison this f'rcat 
ilepbt, numbered 37,000 men. 

Let ns now once more survey the Jimperor's scf;ne of 
operations as a whole, with a view to e.omparin.t' it with 
others. We find the followin{' : — The. entire triangle, 
which his formation now represents, lay appro.ximately 
In'.twcen the towns of Riga, Moscow and Krest — Litovsk; 
its left side, Riga to Moscow, was 530 miles long, its 
right side, Bi'ost to Moscow, 617 miles, and its base, 
Riga to Brest, 360 miles : the diagonal of this triangle, or 
in other words the length of Napoleon’s line of rear com- 
iimnications from Moscow to the Niemen, measured 550 
miles. To hold this stretch of country, the limperor 
had : at Moscow, 93,000 men, at Moshaislc 5000, at 
Smolensk 37,000, on his left wing from Dnnaburg to Riga 
25,000, at Polotsk 17,000, on his right wing at Brest 
34,000 men. Let us conrpare these figures with those of 
the greatest campaign of more modern times. 

When the Germans had, in 1S70, reached their main 
goal, Paris, and thought, by investing it and reducing it, 
to force the enemy to conclude peace, in the same way as 
Napoleon had hoped to do by capturing and then holding 
Moscow, their position in the middle of November was 
the following. The ground covered by the Germans lay 
within the points Sedan, Chartres, Dijon, Strasburg, 
which enclose a quadrilateral figure in the form of a 
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trapeze, its northern faces, Chartres to Sedan, and 
Chartres to Dijon, being about igo miles long, and its 
southern, Strasburg to Sedan, and Strasburg to Dijon, 
about 170 miles. The length of the communications of 
the army from Paris to the Prussian frontier may be 
taken as 210 miles. On this extent of country the 
Germans had : in front of Paris, 171,000 men ; behind 
these at Sezanne, 21,000 ; on their left wing along the line 
Houdan — Chartres — Toury, 55,000 ; along the line Fon- 
tainebleau — Sens — Chatillon, 65,000 ; at Dijon, 20,000 ; 
before Belfort, 25,000 ; on their right wing from Reims to 
Rethel, 42,000; and lastly near Metz and before Thionville, 

26.000 men. In other words, the Emperor after 34 months 
held with 213,000 men an area of 97,000 square miles, and 
the Germans after 3 J months with 425,000 men an area of 

29.000 square miles. On crossing the frontier, the opera- 
tions had been opened by the Emperor Napoleon with 

442.000 men and by the Germans with 372,000 men. 

From this we gather not only that the organization of 

the German army was superior to that of Napoleon's, but 
also that the former alone was adequate to the object in 
view. It reduced by the good organization of its com- 
missariat and transport arrangements the casualties 
which every advancing army suffers through battles and 
sickness, from the mere fact of its movement, to a 
minimum, and by judiciously replacing the losses sus- 
tained, it made it possible to reach the goal in sufficient 
force. The German commander expressed it thus : “ The 
military capabilities of the actively engaged parts of an 
army are to a large extent dependent on the manner in 
which their communications are regulated, their various 
needs of provisions and ammunition supplied, their sick 
and wounded cared , for, and the losses in men, horses and 
wiar material made good. It is only a far-sighted ad- 
ministration of these important branches of the service 
arid the fullest devotion of all the persons engaged in 
them, which can maintain the troops, in spite of all the 

VOI It, N 
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chances of war, in the necessary readiness for battle.*’ ‘ 
These arrangements had been brought to the highest 
pitch of perfection by the German staff, indeed to a higher 
degree than in any war before, and therefore we find even 
on the ist March, 1871, on French soil a German active 
army of 464,221 men, infantry, and 55,562 cavalry, behind 
which 105,272 infantry and 5681 cavalry held the commu- 
nications, and it had in Germany in reserve 204,972 men 
at its disposal, whilst Napoleon left, on the 5th Decem- 
ber, 1812, the weak remnants of his army in the act of 
evacuating Russian soil, since it had become imjmssiblc 
to carry on the war any longer with them. The Ger- 
mans could hope to hold out near Paris until the enemy 
was forced to sue for peace; they risked doing so, and 
met with well-merited success. Napoleon could not risk 
remaining stationary near Moscow, he did so longer than 
he ought to have done, and deservedly met with his ruin. 
Docs it not, in the face of these facts and the infatuation 
of the Emperor, look as if he were passing sentence on 
himself -when he said at St. Helena, speaking of madness ; 
“ "What more especially characterizes it, is the ^lisparity 
between intentions and the means of realizing them.”- 
We arc the slaves of material conditions, and if it is the 
characteristic sign of genius not to allow itself to bo 
crushed by them, it is the sign of madness not in any way 
to recognize them. 

Accordingly we must pass the following judgment. The 
changed conditions which the French Revolution in- 
troduced into the art of war, as compared with those of 
the i8th century, were fully recognized by Napoleon and 
carried into effect in his strategy. But with the sub- 
sequent changes created by Napoleon’s strategy itself, in 
its prosecution of the principle of the employment 
of masses and of great national wars, Napoleon’s army 

* The Franco-German War of 1870-71. P-dited bv the department 

of military history of the great General .Staff. 

* Memorial de Ste. Hfl, ii, 373. 
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organization did not keep pace; for organization is the 
work of peace. It is only the Prussian army which has 
fully learnt the lesson of the conditions created b}' 
Napoleon’s strategy, and their effect on the constitution 
of armies. It has adopted “the formation in peace 
time of a numerous war reserve, the axiom of modern 
army organization,”* founded on universal military 
service, thorough preparation in time of peace for mobili-, 
zation, strict regulation of the system of commissariat and 
transport service, with complete utilization of the progress 
of modern science, and lastly the General Staff. In the 
modern acceptation of the term, it is true, Napoleon 
laid the foundation of it, but as he kept the conduct 
and arrangements of operations in all their details 
exclusively in his own hands, his Staff, having only 
to express and formulate his ideas, had but little 
influence upon the success or failure of the operations ; 
the great military names in Napoleon’s army were not 
responsible for either. But the increase of the armies 
of modern times and the complicated development of 
military science seems to render it almost impossible for 
any one individual, in our time, to keep everything in his 
hands in the way Napoleon did. Here also, as in so many 
other branches of modern life, the increase in the amount 
of work to be done must be met by a division of labour. 
His masterful nature was of course averse to any such 
arrangement, associated as it would have been with a 
division of responsibility and glory, but 1812 and 1813 
furnish good grounds for doubting whether the moment 
had not then already come, when even his great genius 
was no longer equal unaided to the burden of material 
difficulties caused by the maintenance of his system of 
conducting affairs. 

Napoleon was the first to change the method of wars 
conducted by cabinets with mercenary armies, to that of 
national wars decided by masses. This was due to his 
* Goltz, Rosbach und Jena, 154. , 
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correct recognition and utilization of the state of affairs 
brought about by the Revolution ; but he, the man of un- 
conditioned, absolute power, did not carry his principles to 
their extreme logical conclusions ; it has been left for our 
times to so develop them. It is indeed the Prussian army 
which may claim to have produced the men who laid the 
foundations of the organization and asserted the principles 
on which modern masses are moved. Thus our strategy 
seems to us to base itself in the same logidal and 
comprehensive manner on the conditions that were the 
oufeome of the Napoleonic epoch, as his strategy based 
itself on the conditions resulting from the epoch of the 
Revolution. Our strategy has therefore, like his, become 
the ideal one for our times. 

Napoleon’s way of leading masses corresponded to 
the organization of the armies of the Revolution, but 
the constitution of those masses did not keep pace in 
its development with that of strategy, and the armies 
themselves became finally an invincible obstacle to its 
employment. It seems as if the history of war at the end 
of Napoleon’s campaigns had wished to furnish us 
with an example of how these three systems worked 
in practice, and prove by the issue their respective 
superiority to each other. We find at Belle-Alliance, 
how the English array, which as to composition and 
tactics was still modelled on the lines of the ' i8th 
century, held out bravely, it is true, against Napoleon’s 
army of conscripts, but yet would undoubtedly have 
succumbed at the end of the day, had not the Prussian 
army, recruited by compulsory military service, come up 
and delivered the decisive blow.^ 

'Thus the Emperor saw himself in the beginning of 
October confronted by the necessity of evacuating 
Moscow and beginning his retreat, though we are unable 
id fix the exact point of time when this , resolve was 
firiklly matured. Perhaps the mission of Lauriston marks 

‘ The English arhiy in iBij was' tactically as superior to those of 
Europe as the Prussian was to the Austrian m 1 866 .— Ed. 
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the exact moment when the Emperor’s thoughts about 
the retreat took the form in which he placed them before 
us. These thoughts were as follows : * — 

“ (i.) Since the enemy is proceeding to the Kiev road, 
their purpose admits of no doubt ; they expect reinforce- 
ments from the Moldavian army. To march against them 
would mean manceuvring in the direction of the reinforce- 
ments and remaining during the winter in cantonments, 
without any point of support, with our right and left 
wing in hazardous positions, whilst the enemy would have 
his flanks and rear secured. Moscow, abandoned by its 
inhabitants and burnt down, is no longer of any use to 
us ; this town can no longer harbour our wounded and 
sick; if the resources there are once exhausted, it can 
furnish no fresh ones, nor does it lend us any aid in 
bringing the country into order. 

“(2.) Any movement on Kaluga would only become 
excusable if undertaken with a view of retreating, after 
reaching that town, to Smolensk. 

“ (3.) If the army is to retreat to Smolensk, would there 
be any sense in seeking the enemy out and exposing our- 
selves to the danger of losing a few thousand men on a 
march which would look like a retreat, and in the face of 
an army well acquainted with the country and possessing 
many secret agents and a numerous light cavalry? 
Although the French army is victorious, yet such a move- 
ment would set it at a disadvantage, since a rearguard 
loses men daily, whilst a vanguard- gains in numbers- 
Moreover a rearguard is intended to evacuate a battle- 
field daily and loses its wounded stragglers and camp 
followers. 

“ (4.) To these considerations we must add the foUow^ing 
also, namely, that it is probable the enemy would fortify 
themselves in some strong position, and, the heads of the 
reinforcing columns having already come up, would dispute 
the ground and cause us a loss of some 3000 to 4000 
in wounded ; this would look very much like a defeat. A 
‘ C, N. Notes. Moscow fwithout any dale). 
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retrograde movement over a liundred leagues burdened 
with wounded, and harassed by encounters, which the 
enemy would take care to represent as victories, would 
give him, though beaten, the advantage in public 
opinion. 

“ (5.) If we wish to retreat, in order to go into winter 
quarters in Poland, would it be advisable to retreat direct 
along the road by which we came ? We should not have 
the enemy harassing us ; we know the road well, and it is 
shorter by five days’ inarch ; we can go as fast as we 
like, we might even meet half-way our supplies coming 
from Smolensk. However, the army could easily carry 
flour for a fortnight, and we could reach Smolensk without 
being obliged to forage. We could even stop at Viasma 
as long as we liked, we could there procure provisions 
and fodder, by spreading out to the right and the left. 

“ We are conquerors, our organization is perfect, and if 
we had to do some fighting and had wounded with us, wc 
shovrld bo in the same position as when we came, with 
respect to the wounded, for the advance guard had 
some then. It Is true, difficulties may arise as to fodder, 
but we could procure that within two or three leagues, so 
that this would not be a serious difficulty. 


■ ‘‘ (I.) There can be no doubt, but that if Smolensk and 
Vitebsk were districts like Konigsberg and Elbing, the 
first plan would bo the most sensible one, namely, to 
proceed to a good country, go into winter quarters there 
and recruit the army. 

“ (2.) In the above-named case, however, we cannot 
conceal the fact from ourselves, that the war would be 
much protracted, but it would be still more protracted if 
we chose such inhospitable districts as Smolensk and 
Vitebsk, which offer such scant resources, and where the 
situation would be so little suited for a stay of eight 
months in winter charters. 
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“ What ought to be done ; 

** (I.) What results are to be attained ? (i.) To quarter 
the Emperor as near as possible to France, and to 
reassure the country that the Emperor, during his stay in 
winter quarters, will be in the midst of a friendly nation, 
(ii.) To allow the army to be in cantonments in a friendly 
country and to bring it nearer to its supplies of clothing 
and equipment, (iii.) To proceed to a position which 
would, by threatening St. Petersburg, support the negotia- 
tions for peace carried on by the Emperor, (iv.) To keep 
our military reputation at the height to which this 
victorious campaign has raised it. 

“ (II.) Undoubtedly a manoeuvre which would combine 
the above four conditions would be perfect.” 

And then he proceeds to explain what the manoeuvre 
is which would fulfil all these requirements. Victor, 
starting on the first day of the operations, was to advance 
to Velikye Luki, and arrive there on the tenth day of the 
operations ; there he was to be joined by St.-Cyr and 
■one of Macdonald’s brigades. The Emperor would leave 
Moscow on the first day of operations, march by 
Voskresensk, Volokolamsk, Subtsov and Bieloi to Velish, 
and arrive at the last point with the head of his columns on 
the tenth, and with the rear on the thirteenth or fourteenth 
day of the operations. Ney and Junot were to retreat by 
Viasma to Smolensk. Thus he calculated, that on the 
twelfth day of the operations Victor would stand with 
bo, 000 to 70,000 men at Velikye Luki, he himself 
with 40,000 at Velish, Murat and Davout on the march 
thither from Bieloi, and Ney with 15,000 men at Smolensk. 
This would, he thought, be equivalent to a gain of six 
days on the enemy ; “ the enemy’s army could not enter 
Moscow before the sixth day of operations,” and if they 
then followed him he would be able to accept battle at 
Velish with superior numbers, for under these circum- 
stances the enemy would increase their distance from 
■their reinforcements. “If then St. Petersburg is thus 
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threatened we may surely assume that the enemy will 
conclude peace, and if the movements of the enemy 
render any advance on our part inadvisable, we shall 
remain at Velikye Luki.” 

We cannot but acknowledge that this whole plan has 
something forced about it, something like the exacti- 
tude of a war game on a map. Undoubtedly the 
beginning of the movement, by which it was proved 
that no advance against Kutusov was feasible, cannot 
but be approved. Indeed the situation had become such, 
that a retreat upon his own reinforcements alone offered 
any possibility of escape. As to the suggested offensive 
posture at Velish and Velikye Luki, we can scarcely 
consider it as possible of execution, and indeed it was not 
executed. Why should the enemy enter Moscow on the 
sixth day of operations, considering that they could 
immediately prosecute their movements against the 
French lines of communications, towards Viasma or 
indeed towards Smolensk, and their march to the left, to 
the road of Kaluga, was open to this interpretation and 
not merely to that of going to meet the army from 
Moldavia ? In this case they would be at Viasma on the 
sixth day or at Smolensk on the twelfth, nor would they 
have thereby increased their distance from the reinforce- 
ments, which they possibly expected from Kiev. 

Still the Emperor would at Velish and Velikye Luki 
have gained the advantage of being reinforced by Victor 
and St.-Cyr, .and of being able to change his communica- 
tions to Vilna by Polotsk and Glubokoye ; though this 
would not have availed him much. If Kutusov went to 
Smolensk, the Emperor could not have taken the offensive 
against him from Velish, to drive him thence, for the same 
reasons as he had been unable to act from Moscow against 
Kutusov at Tarutino. And lastly, if the Emperor thought 
that he would be threatening St. Petersbiu'g by his position 
at Velikye Luki, he cannot have had any serious faith in 
this conjecture. We can only threaten a point which 
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\vu can, if necessary, capture. But experience had just 
taught him how much too weak he was on his arrival at 
Moscow, and now he dreamt of making with this 
weakened army a fresh advance to the other capital, 230 
miles distant ! What would his army have amounted 
to on its ai'rival at St. Petersburg ? If the actual capture 
of Moscow had not induced the Russians to make peace, 
this entirely imaginary menacing of St. Petersburg, from 
such a distance and by an army which had just retreated 
230 miles from Moscow to Velish, would assuredly not 
have any such result. We must say, the whole plan was 
a mere display of obstinacy in a man who was well aware 
that he must without delay retreat by the most direct 
road, if he wished to escape at all. 

The Emperor soon gave this plan up and considered 
only his retrograde movement to Smolensk, which he, 
however, intended to initiate by a forward move against 
Kaluga, so as to deceive the enemy as to his intentions, 
by appearing to reassume the offensive. On the gth 
October he informed Maret, “that it was possible his 
Majesty might, towards the month of November, go into 
winter quarter's between the Boristhenes and the Dwina, 
so as to be nearer to his reinforcements, give his army 
some rest, and be able to attend with greater ease to 
various other affairs.” ‘ 

In the meantime Kutusov had remained inactive in his 
position behind the Nara while Murat was in observation 
in front of him at Vyankovo. The former, who had 
reached Moscow with 70,000 men, was now reinforced up 
to 110,000 men by various detachments, which had come 
up meanwhile, and had been incorporated in his army. 
As every single day that Napoleon tarried in Moscow 
could only be of advantage to the Russians, Kutusov had 
taken care, without, however, being in any way definite, 
to foster as much as possible the Emperor’s delusion 
that he might still succeed in opening up negotiations. 

* C, N. Maret to Otto. Vilna, 26th October. 
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But a fortnight after Lauriston’s mission, this deception 
could not be expected to last much longer, and as the 
Emperor’s retreat, and with it the renewal of hostilities, 
would undoubtedly soon commence, it was decided at 
the Russian headquai'ters to begin these by an unexpected 
move against Murat. 

Thus Murat found himself in the morning of the i8th 
October unexpectedly attacked on his left flank by very 
superior forces ; he was completely defeated and had 
to fall back to Voronovo with heavy loss. Kutusov 
remained at Tarutino, but an advance guard pursued the 
enemy as far as Vyankovo. At noon on the i8th the 
Emperor was just reviewing Ney’s cori)S, which had been 
moved up agai n from Bogorodsk — Moscow, when he received 
the news of the Russian advance and the defeat Murat 
had suffered. Immediately the whole army received 
orders to as.scmble outside Moscow on the road in front of 
■the Kaluga barrier. This was done in the evening of the 
i8th and during the night, and by early dawn on the igth 
Eugene, Ncy, Davout and the Guards were drawn up 
there in readiness for the start. Mortier, with Delabordo’s 
division of the Young Guard, remained behind to garrison 
the Kremlin. The Emperor himself left Moscow on the 
morning of the 19th. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE BERESINA. 

When General Bonaparte wrote his celebrated letter to 
the Archduke Charles on the 31st March, 1797, from 
Klagenfurt, offering to entertain negotiations for peace, he 
was moved by exactly the same feeling as that which 
actuated him now, on the 20th September, 1812, in his 
letter to the Emperor Alexander ; namely, by the convic- 
tion that his strategical operations had led him to a point 
where the strength of his army began to be insufficient 
for their continuation. In the former case he was 
successful; he had not yet advanced too far, he had 
only reached the limit where things were beginning to 
look ominous for him; his army still retained strength 
sufficient for the offensive, and was still superior to the 
enemy ; nor had the latter, by the loss of half his country 
and his capital, been placed in a position where he had 
scarcely anything further to lose, and might regain every- 
thing. If the enemy had not yielded, it would, in the 
former case, still have been possible for General Bonaparte 
to arrest his own steps in time, for he was under no 
obligation in the eyes of Europe to subjugate the whole of 
Austria. But the Emperor Napoleon could not stop, as 
we have before mentioned, till Russia was entirely 
conquered. 

When, on the igth June, 1807, the Emperor’s van- 
guard arrived at Tilsit, on the frontiers of Russia, and 
he there accepted readily the proposals of peace from a 
completely beaten and retreating enemy, it was because 
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he felt he had reached the point where his strate^fical 
power had come to an end, and from which, if he con- 
tinued his operations, it would diminish and his army 
would, even if its further advance wei'e victorious, become 
of necessity exhausted. Here again he was able to arrest 
his steps, for the general had already solved the problem 
which the statesman had set before him, vi;!. the subjuga- 
tion of the Prussian monarchy, though this task was con- 
siderably more comprehensive than that which l^onaparle 
the general had had to accomplish. Moreover he stood 
there in his full strength as a victor. In 1807 the 
Emperor still possessed a sulliciently balanced mind to 
recogniije the fact that the forces were fairly even, and to 
pause on the threshold of afresh task, viz. the subjugation 
of the Russian empire, for the execution of which in a 
military sense he no longer possessed the means. But in 
1812 this last task was demanded of the general ; and now 
when the most reckless squandering of the means at his 
disposal, and the want of any means of thoroughly replac- 
ing them, had brought about the same conditions, the 
general saw himself at the extreme limit of his capabilities, 
he again resorted to his old device of negotiating. 

But now the enemy, who was not, as in 1797 and 
1807, threatened by forces still only cjn the frontiers, and 
able by some slight sacrifices to avert great misfortunes, 
but had already made all possible sacrifices and had 
gained the conviction that the Emperor no longer 
possessed a full superiority ; this enemy, I say, did not 
yield, and thus the general’s task became impossible of 
fulfilment ; it failed, as it was bound to fail. On the 
31st March, 1797, the General Bonaparte had still some 
offensive strength, and if the Austrians had not yielded 
then, he would certainly have continued his advance, and 
undoubtedly at first with further success. On the 19th 
June, 1807, the Emperor was no longer capable of a 
continued offensive, but he tvas still strong enough to 
remain on the line reached, and we know, that if the 
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Russians had not yielded, he was determined to remain 
on the defensive along the Niemen. On the 20th Sep- 
tember, 1812. he no longer possessed strength enough 
for either offensive or defensive operations at the point 
reached. Nothing remained for him but to retreat, and 
when he did begin to retire, events proved that even for 
this his army had become too weak. 

So on the morning of the 19th October the army 
began its retreat ; Eugene in front, then Ney, the Guards 
and Davout. The head got as far as Vatutinki, and 
the Emperor took up his quarters at Troitskoy'e. On the 
20th the march was continued and the army crossed the 
Pachra; after this, however, Eugene turned westward 
towards Oshigovo on the road to Bofovsk ; Ney advanced 
as far as the Motsha and resumed touch with ■ Murat, who 
had remained near Voronovo, and who now had to part 
with Poniatowski, the latter being ordered to follow in 
Eugene's traces. The Emperor remained at Trortskoye, 
sending orders to Mortier to evacuate Moscow on the 
22nd or 23rd and to fall back upon MoshaJsk ; the Guards 
and Davout were at Vatutinki. The days were sunny 
and mild, though the lateness of the season betrayed 
itself in the coldness of the nights. 

All that was said afterwards by the Emperor and his 
blindly devoted partisans about the cold coming on 
unexpectedly early and with exceptional severity, and this 
being the real cause of the disastrous issue of this retreat 
from Russia, is untrue. As a matter of fact the cold came 
on later that year, and was less persistent, than is usual 
in that country, nor was the degree which it reached 
anything surprising in those latitudes. “ Whilst ordi- 
narily it is not at all an unusual occurrence in Moscow 
to have the roads fit for sledges towards the end of 
October, the weather had favoured the French army 
extremely, inasmuch as the first frost only occurred on 
the 27th October, and withal' the weather remained 
clear and fine. On the • ist November, however, the 
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thermometer sank to eight degrees below freezing point, 
and on the 4th the first snow fell.” ' “ We have not as 
much bad weather as we might have had reason to expect 
at this season.” ‘ Until the 4th November the weather 
remained generally dry, but in no way unusually cold, only 
on this latter day Bausset notes : “ New moon during the 
night, difference of thirteen degrees in the temperature, 
first snow;”’ and Gourgand writes: “Until the 6th 
November, that is during sixteen or seventeen days, the 
weather has been beautiful and the frost has been much 
less severe than it was during a few months of our 
campaigns in Prussia and Poland, and even in Spain.” ' 
Fezensac also adds this testimony : “ During the march 
on the following day the weather suddenly changed and 
became very cold ; ” ' and finallj' the Emperor himself 
acknowledged in his notorious 29th , bulletin : “ Until the 
6th November the weather was excellent.” ' 

On the 2 1st October the Guards and Davout, whom 
Fricdorichs and Dufour had joined again, followed 
Eugene’s line of march. The latter reached Nary Fomins- 
kiya, and was ordered to advance further to Borovsk. Ney 
and Murat remained behind the Motsha, and the division 
of Morand formed the rearguard at Desna. The Emperor, 
having spent some time, for the purpose of issuing his 
orders, first in Krasnoye and then at the chdteau of 
Saltikov, took up his quarters for the night in the castle 
of Ignatievo, It will be noted that ho now ordered his 
army to start upon a march to the right with Borovsk as 
its goal, for thus he hoped, while deceiving Kutusov, to 
approach his line of retreat. Murat was to join this 
movement the following day, Morand was to follow like* 

* V. (Jurelzky-Cornitz, Gcschichte dcs i. Bi-andcnburgischen Uhlanen- 
Regiment, &c., 103. 

’ C. N. Engine to the Vice-Quecn. Fominskiya, 231‘d October. 

’ Mdin. ii. 148 

* N, et la Grande Armee en Russie ou Examen critique dc Touvrage 
dc M. le Cte. Ph. de Si'gur, 344. 

‘ Souvenirs mil. 288, 

< C. N. Molodeshno, 3rd December 
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wise, and Ney, to whom Claparede also was attached, was 
in the first place, by remaining stationary behind the 
Motsha, to screen this departure and then start stealthily 
at I a.m. on the 23rd and follow as a rearguard. Mortier 
received orders to march to Vereya, instead of to Moshaisk ; 
he was to reach the former place on the 25th, and thus 
form the link between the army and Junot and the high 
road from Moscow. 

At 7 a.m. on the 22nd the Emperor ordered Eugene to 
send Poniatowski immediately to occupy Vereya ; “the 
occupation of Vereya is the great thing to be done to-day.’* 
Eugene himself started from Fominskiya about noon, and 
took up a position to the south of the Nara, while sending 
Delzons forward to reconnoitre ; the latter got as far as 
Borovsk. About i o’clock the Emperor with the Guards 
and Davout reached Fominskiya, whither Murat and 
Morand were also marching; Ney remaining stationary as 
ordered. During the night of the 22nd, at 2 a.m., Mortier 
at last left the Kremlin. Some attempts to blow up the 
various palaces forming it were only partially successful, 
but they furnish in their mania for useless destruction a 
sad example of the gloomy spirit which had now obtained 
a hold upon the Emperor, and which was unworthy of his 
great intelligence. " Besides, this order, as senseless as 
it was barbarous, was a mistake; Napoleon could not, it 
is true, mean to return again to the Kremlin, but even ii 
this had been the case, the Russians would not have 
defended it, whilst it could have been used as a citadel by 
his array, or in case of need a refuge for the division 
which would occup)' the capital." ' The great Emperor, 
who had already sacrificed so many and so much to his 
aims, had here an ominous resemblance to those mad 
Dynamitards of our days, whose attacks, when directed 
against persons, had at least a purpose, though a criminal 
one, but who afterwards gave vent to their mania for 
destruction in the senseless wrecking of public buildings, 
' Jomini, Precis pol. et mil. des Camp, de 1812 i ji;, 1 ., 162. 
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or with those Communists, who, seeing their defeat 
inevitable and imminent, sought in their desire for revenge 
to leave Paris a heap of ruins. The Emperor’s lot had 
been cast in such circumstances that he never had self- 
command forced upon him, and he never recognised an}' 
necessity for controlling himself, for his own good. And 
thus it came to pass that he, although not cruel by nature, 
allowed himself to be led away to outbursts of savage 
fury, of destruction or brutal rage, wherever he met 
with insuperable resistance or whenever his expectations 
were disappointed. Even at his entry into Moscow, 
angered at the sight of the flames which threatened to 
snatch the hoped-for prey from his grasp, he is said to 
have broken out into the following words, addressed to 
his Guards : “ Go and plunder and cut down all you meet 
in the streets, spare none ; these barbarians are not 
lit to live.” ' On the igth Brumaire, which first gave 
the whole sovereign power into his hands, he cried 
out frantically to the Grenadiers, who were bursting into 
the Orangery of St. Cloud : “ And if any resistance be 
offered, kill, kill, kill ! ’’ words which Lucian calls “ as 
senseless as they were cruel and useless.” “ 

In the meantime Kutnsov remained in his position. 
When he heard that the P'rench had shown themselves 
at Fominskiya he sent some troops thither to drive 
them out, for he thought they were only a small force 
detached in that direction. The Russians started on 
the morning of the 22nd, but soon discovered that it 
was the main body of the enemy, which seemed to be 
concentrating at Fominskiya. They therefore halted at 
Aristovo and reported the fact. In consequence of this, a 
force of Cossacks was sent forward to Maloyaroslavets, 
and ill the evening the whole Russian army started oh its 
march thither. On the same day the French army con- 
tinued its march in the direction of Kaluga ; Eugbne left 
his : position at 2 a.m. and advanced a little beyond 
* F. V. D N ; in Dresden, ii. 6S. • *-Lueien, Mem. ii 365. 
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Borovsk, having had the 3rd cavalry corps attached to 
his division. Dclzons, in advance of Eugene, reached 
Maloyaroslavets in the evening, drove some Cossacks 
thence, occupied the place, and worked during the night 
restoring the bridge over the Lusha. Davout, Murat 
and the Guards followed Eugene on the road from 
Forainskiya to Borovsk, the heads of their columns 
reaching this latter place. Poniatowski had been at 
Vereya since the day before. Ney had started about 
midnight and was on the march to Fominskiya. 

At 9 a.m. the Emperor left Fominskiya and hurried 
forward as far as Borovsk at a gallop ; he still imagined 
Kutusov to be in his former position, and uncertain as to 
the real object of the present direction taken by the 
French army. “Some reports lead me to believe that 
the enemy is still in his old position to-day, in his 
entrenched camp at the confluence of the Istia with the 
Nara.”‘ He moreover thought the enemy would look 
upon the movement through Fominskiya as intended to 
turn and attack their left wing, and that they had sent out 
for its protection the corps which we mentioned above as 
having arrived at Aristovo. Only the occupation of 
Maloyaroslavets would render it clear to them, that 
“instead of turning their position in order to attack 
them, we are marching straight to Kaluga .” ' Should 
the enemy, on realizing this, advance to attack, the 
Emperor would consider Vereya as his base, “ \ve shall 
there show front to the enemy from where General 
Delzons lies as far as Fominskiya.'”* Had he, on the 
other hand, succeeded in reaching Kaluga, the Emperor 
would have changed his line via Yelnya to Smolensk Ind 
continued his retreat in that direction. “ The army will 
proceed to Kaluga and direct its operations from there on 
Yelnya.” ^ “ Should the enemy think of covering Kaluga, 

’ C. N. To Eug&ne. Borovsk, zyrd October, 7.30 p-m. ” The same. 

* C. N. TSerlhier to Junot, Fominskiya, 23rd October, 5 a.m. 

* C. N. Berthier to Eug6ne. Borovsk, 24th October, 3.30 a.m. • 

vm II. n 
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the Emperor will light a battle.” ' To ensure his com- 
munications in accordance with these views, orders were 
forwarded to Junot, to send all the troops which he had 
ready for marching at Moshaisk, to Verc3'a ; to Victor, to 
come up to Yclnya with whatever forces he had at his 
disposal at Smolensk. During the 24th the Emperor 
intended only to concentrate, to make sure of the crossing 
of the Lusha and of the road to Kaluga, by holding 
Maloyaroslavets, and to wait till the enemy’s intentions 
further declared themselves. “ The Emperor desires to 
assemble to-day all the baggage of the army and to see 
what the enemy is going to do ; it will be sufficient to 
take up a position in Maloyaroslavets, to have two or 
three bridges thrown across the river and to hold the 
place in force.” * 

On the morning of the 24th, at 5 o’clock, the Russian 
corps arrived near Maloyaroslavets from Aristovo ,' it had 
received direct orders from Kutusov to continue its 
march and to occupy the former place. The two French 
battalions, which had alone held the place up to now, 
were driven from it, nor was Delzons, crossing over 
from the other bank of the Lusha, able to recapture the 
town. But at 10.30 the heads of Eugene’s remaining 
columns caihe up, and about noon Broussier joined 
in the fight, and the possession of Maloyaroslavets 
was furiously contested, it being repeatedly taken and 
retaken. Meanwhile the main armies on either side 
were approaching the battle-field, and their leading 
columns arrived at about the same time, 1 p.m., in 
its immediate neighbourhood. The Emperor, who had 
left- Borovsk at g o’clock, was just having breakfast by the 
roadside some five miles from that town, when the roar 
of cannon in the direction of Maloyaroslavets became 
audible. He at once hurried forward and arrived there 
between noon and i o’clock, and took his position by 

‘ C. N. Berthier to Junot. Fominskiya, 23rd October, S a.m. 

* C, N. Berthier to Eugene. Borovsk, 24U1 October, 3.30 a.m. ' 
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the road, where the heights slope down to the Lusha 
valley. Davout and the Guards, as they came up, were 
placed in reserve to the right and left of the road. On the 
other bank of the river the approaching columns of the 
Russian army were plainly visible. The first of their 
troops immediately entered Maloyaroslavets to support 
its exhausted defenders, and Eugene also ordered his last* 
troops, the divisions of Pino and Lecchi, to join in the 
struggle for its possession. He succeeded in becoming 
master of it, but all further advance from the little town 
was frustrated by the Russians. A final attempt on the 
part of Kutusov to recapture the place, towards evening, 
failed. The Emperor had also ordered the divisions of 
Gerard and Compans to cross the Lusha in support of 
Eugene and to take up positions about 5 o’clock on the 
right and left of Maloyai'oslavets. Thus when the artillery 
fire died out, about ii p.m., the town remained in the 
hands of the French, and with it the possibility of crossing 
the Lusha. Kutusov’s whole army had come up in the 
course of the day and bivouacked within sight of Malo 
yaroslavets. 

The Emperor, accompanied by his Guards, established 
his headquarters at Gorodnia, slightly to the rear. At 
5 a.m. on the following day an orderly-officer, left 
during the night with the outposts, reported to him that 
the Russians were still in position and that some cavalry 
were to be heard moving in the direction of Medinj. 
The Emperor summoned Murat, Bessi&res and Lobau, 
showed them the map and said : “ It seems the enemy 
is remaining stationary and we shall have a battle. Is 
it to the advantage of the army, in the position in 
which we are, to fight a battle or to avoid it ? ” ‘ The 
opinions of the generals, thus questioned, was, that 
under the circumstances a retreat was more advisable. 
Lobau was for retreating to Moshaisk, the other two 

' * Gourgaud N. et la Grande Avmde ea Russia, on Kxamen critique de 
I’ouvraf'e de M. de Cte. Ph. de Sdnur, 329. 
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straight to Smolensk. The Emperor listened to their 
opinions, but decided, before taking a definite resolution, 
first to inspect the enemy’s formation with his own eyes. 
He rode forward ; a sudden attack of some Cossacks on 
his staff was repuksed in time by his escort, and he spent 
the greater part of the day in reconnoitring the enemy’s 
positions. But this does not seem to have led hhn to take 
any decided course, he on the contrary still hoped the 
Russians would see cause for retreating themselves. 
Where were the times of Areola, the days of the young 
General Bonaparte, who never waited until the enemy 
decided of his own accord to yield, but forced him by his 
boldness and resolution to do .so ? His actions were now 
constantly paralyzed by the feeling, so foreign to hi.s 
nature, that he had to economize his men. This could 
not fail to have an upsetting influence upon him who at 
the close of his career said of himself : “ I have never 
considered men, and have always treated them as they 
deserve to be treated.” ‘ Kutusov hadj, however, already 
resolved to fall back upon Kaluga and was making pre- 
parations for this movement. N evcrtheless, the Emperor’s 
indecision must appear strange considering the situation. 
At night he returned to Gorodnia. 

The next morning he again mounted his horse, to ride 
to Maloyaroslavets and resume his reconnaissance of the 
enemy. He took the Guards with him. On the edge of 
the heights he ordered a camp-fire to be lit, and while he 
was waiting the welcome news came in about 9 o'clock, 
that the enemy had evacuated his position and retreated, 
Kutnsov had indeed fallen back about 5 a.m., and left 
only a rearguard in front of Maloyaroslavets. The 
Emperor in' his turn now resolved to retire upon Borovsk, 
to begin from there his definite retreat by Mosliaisk and 
Viasma to Smolensk. 

It is said t;hat in this resolution he yielded to the 

* Cte.-de Waldbourg-Tntchsess, Nouvclle relation de I’itindraire de 
N. de Fontainebleau a Pile d’Elbe, .SS. 
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unanimous opinions of his subordinate officers and that 
his own wish was to attack the Russians. Whether this 
plan was the best, or even desirable, may for the present 
remain undecided ; for in our study of the general’s 
mind the origin of the action is the most important fact. 
And here wo must mention, that undoubtedly the generals 
unanimously voting for the retreat furnished the final 
reason for the resolve, but that on the other hand the 
Emperor himself was already half inclined to do so. His 
inactivity during the 25th is evidence of this. There is 
no doubt that had the subordinate leaders been eager to 
fight, or with an army sure of victory, the general would 
on this occasion have delivered an attack, but this very 
fact proves the great change which had taken place in 
his mind. It is characteristic of genius to buoy up others 
and carry them along with it, and it never shows itself 
greater than when impending misfortunes bid fair to 
crush ordinary men. In contrast with Maloyaroslavets 
we call to mind the lofty spirit of Frederick after Kolin 
and after Hochkirch, when the King was fighting not to 
subjugate the world, but to preserve the existence of his 
kingdom ; the unwavering soul of Hannibal after Zama, 
nay, even the headstrong obstinacy of Charles XII. at 
Bender, of General Bonaparte at Areola, or after the first 
battle of Aboukir, or after Acre. These examples form 
the condemnation of Napoleon, belittled, enervated and 
rendered callous by an excess of despotic power. 

But to return to the domain of pure strategy, let us 
‘Consider the operations from the 19th October, the day 
of the departure from Moscow. The first movement, the 
massing of the army on the road to Kaluga, was only the 
natural consequence of Kutusov’s sudden offensive against 
Murat ; the army had to be quickly prepared to meet him. 
But when Kutusov failed to advance further, the question 
mrose, whether the French wei-e to march against him or 
to start at once upon their retreat, which would in any 
case, sooner or later, be inevitable. All opinions will 
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probably agree that the advance was the correct move. 
It was possible at any rate to get as far as the Pachra ; 
thence the road would still always remain open for the 
march to the right towards Smolensk. Moreover if 
Kutusov came out from Tarutino, a good opportunity 
might arise to strike a blow at him. The Pachra was 
crossed ; but Kutusov remained stationary, and now 
assuredly it was best with the army, weakened and 
possessing but little internal solidity, not to advance to 
the attack of Tarutino, which would undoubtedly entail 
heavy loss, as Borodino had shown, losses which the 
army ought only to incur if a decided success could 
confidently be expected. But this hope was negatived 
by the experience gained at Borodino. 

Therefore the French turned aside to the road from 
Moscow to Borovsk and Kaluga, a perfectly correct 
strategical movement. If the Emperor succeeded in 
deceiving Kutusov, he might reach Kaluga and undertake 
from there the retreat to Smolensk through an untouched 
country by Yuchnov and Yelnya. If not quite success- 
ful, still, if he managed at Maloyaroslavets to reach the 
crossing of the Lusha before the enemy, the road through 
Medinj to Viasma would be open. Finally, if this plan 
also failed, he would certainly have to fall back upon 
MoshaYsk by Borovsk and Vereya, but this would be no 
worse than if he had started along this road at once 
from Moscow or later from Vatutinki, south of the 
Pachra. Consequently the Emperor determined to march 
to the right to Nary Fominskiya and then through 
Borovsk. At first Kutusov was deceived, but afterwards 
he started in time for the respective vanguards to meet at 
Maloyaroslavets. Here, however, the position and the 
crossing over the Lusha after all remained in the hands 
of the French. The Emperor and Kutusov both arrived 
there in person, and now three possibilities presented 
themselves to the former, viz. to prosecute by main force 
his original plan, i.e. to gain Kaluga, or at least the 
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road through Medinj by attacking Kutusov; or to look 
upon that plan as having failed, and to fall back at once 
by Borovsk ; or lastly, to remain stationary and wait to 
see what Kutusov would do. 

Perhaps neither of these resolutions was to be absolutely 
rejected, though we cannot, properly speaking, call that 
which was actually taken, a resolution, for it was 
rather a putting off of a resolution, and for this reason 
w^e must consider it as contrary to the Emperor’s nature, 
and therefore a deterioration from his former mental ex- 
cellence. But when that possibility opened up before him 
and Kutusov fell back, leaving the road to Medinj free, 
we cannot but wonder at the course taken by the Emperor. 
He neither followed Kutusov, to see whether he would 
give up Kaluga, nor did he take advantage of the road to 
Medinj. No ! Just when he was able to reap the reward 
of his manceuvre, he retreated to Borovsk, a course he 
could have taken on the a4th, saving forty-eight hours and 
avoiding a loss of 5000 men in battle. This retreat led 
him at Moshaisk back again to the road by which he had 
advanced, and therewith he lost every possible advantage 
which his march upon Kaluga round Kutusov’s left flank 
might have offered. For he could, as early as the 21st, 
have marched from Fominskiya through Moshaisk tc 
Smolensk on the road by which he had previously come. 

In consequence of his resolve to retreat, the Emperoi 
issued the following orders : — Davout was to follow Kutusov 
with two of his divisions as a corps of observation, while- 
leaving two as a rearguard at Maloyaroslavets and one at 
Gorodnia; the ist and 3rd cavalry corps were placed 
under his command ; he would thus form the rearguard 
and follow the main army at 9 or 10 p.m. towards- 
Borovs^. < Eugene was to start at 2 p.m. and march to 
within a short distance of Borovsk. These arrangements 
having been made at noon at Gorodnia, the Emperor re- 
turned to Borovsk and sent out orders from there, that 
Poniatowski was to advance to Yegorievskoyay. Ney, who 
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reached Borovsk during the evening of this day, was to 
march to Vereya, and Mortier to fall back from this place 
to Mosha'isk ; the two divisions of the Young Guard, under 
ClaSpar^de and Roguet, were to return to Mortier’s corps. 
With the latter’s arrival in Moshafek J unot was to fall 
back upon Viasma. Victor was instructed to send to 
Dorogobush whatever troops he might already have set in 
motion towards Yelnya, in accordance with his original 
orders. 

With this began the complete and unconditional retreat 
of the French army, which in its ultimate stages was to 
have such fatal and decisive consequences. But on the 
26th not only the Emperor, but his opponent also, as we 
know, began a retrograde movement. Kutusov, leaving 
a rearguard behind in front of Maloyaroslavets in 
the position which his army had occupied, conducted the 
latter back to Gontsharovo, and in the evening, whilst 
Davout was evacuating Maloyaroslavets and retreating 
towards Borovsk, the Russian rearguard also abandoned 
its position and fell back to Afonassova. The Emperor 
himself reached Vereya on the 27th and met Mortier there, 
while the army marched in the directions indicated the day 
before and continued its retiring movement on the follow- 
ing day. Junot, starting from Moshatsk, reached the 
.convent of Kolotskoyay, Mortier was slightly in advance 
of him; Ney, crossing the Protwa, reached Borissovo, 
followed by Eugene from Vereya; Dnvuut was at Borovsk, 
and Poniatowski started from Yegorievskoyay to Gshatsk. 
The Emperor took up his headquarters in the castle of 
Uspenskoyay, which had been almost entirely destroyed. 

In the course of the afternoon a captured Russian 
oflBcer had been brought before him, who reported that 
Kutusov’s army had started on its march to Smolensk. 
A message from Davout coming in during the night, 
dated 4 p.m. from Borovsk, announced that the French 
rearguard had up till then only been followed by some 
Cossacks, which seemed to confirm this assertion. The 
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Emperor therefore determined to continue the retreat as 
rapidly as possible with his Guards, so as to be able to 
oppose Kutusov, who wished to outstrip him wherever 
opportunity might offer. Early in the morning of the 
2gth he left Uspenskoyay and arrived in the evening at 
Gshatsk after a short stay at Kolotskoyay, where the great 
hospital for the men wounded of the 7th September had 
been established, and where he gave orders to pack as 
many as possible of them on the baggage waggons of the 
army. He had driven in his carriage, and thus or on foot 
did he proceed along almost the whole line of retreat. 
The Guards and Junot also reached Gshatsk, Ney fell back 
to Kolotskoyay, Eugene to Uspenskoyay, Davout reached 
Moshaisk. Thus the entire French army had assembled on 
the high road from Moscow to Smolensk, and no further 
manoeuvring was to be attempted ; nothing remained but 
the uninterrupted progress of the retreat, one corps behind 
the other toiling along the high road, with increasingly 
severe privations and losses, and fast-growing want ot 
coherence. 

Kutusov had received news on the 27th of the retreat of 
the French, and had immediately assumed it would be in 
the direction of Medinj, a proof that the Emperor could very 
easily have taken that road. The Russian army, however, 
did not start until the evening, and marched in its turn 
towards Medinj, arriving at Polotnianyay Zavodi. The 
advance guard had in the morning, upon hearing that 
Maloyaroslavets had been evacuated, returned there from 
Afonassowa. It now executed a flank march to gain the 
road to Medinj, and I'cached Tshornoloknia, and the next 
day, whilst the array remained stationary, Adamovskoyay. 
On the 19th Kutusov arrived in Adamovskoyay, his advance 
guard being ordered forward as far as Yegorievskoyay on 
the road to Moshaisk, as the direction of the French 
march was now known. 

At 5 p.m. on the 30th the Emperor took up his quarters 
for the night in a solitary farmhouse near Vditshevo, and 
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on the 31st, at 4 p.m., reached Viasma. The Guards and 
Jiinot marched through this town and took up a position 
beyond it ; Ney reached Velitshevo ; Poniatowski and 
Eugene were at Gshatsk, and Davout at Gridnyeviu 
At Viasma the Emperor had found waiting for him 
despatches from Paris up to the 14th October, as well 
as numerous reports as to the state of affairs in his rear 
and on his flanks. Murat’s letters from Vilna were of as 
recent date as the 26th, there were reports from Victor up 
to the 24th, and finally letters from Saint-Cyr up to the 
igth or 20th. The work of attending to all these and 
answering them kept the Emperor in Viasma the whole 
of the 1st November as well as the forenoon of the 2nd,, 
and he left thj^ town only at noon on the latter day. 

From Murat’s reports he learned that Schwarzenberg, 
after having, as we know already, taken up a position at 
Brest — Litovsk behind the Muchayez, had evacuated 
the same during the night of the loth October, when 
Tshitshagov’s aripy, marching up from Liuboml through 
Sburash, appeared before it. He had retreated tO' 
Drogitchin, where' he crossed the Bug on the 15th. 
Tshjtshagov, who remained stationary at Brest — Litovsk, 
had consequently an open road in front of him to march 
towards the Beresina, and threaten the French line of 
retreat. 

Nor could the news from Victor have been very reas- 
suring. The latter had, as we know already, arrived at 
Smolensk, to serve as a general reserve, and had there- 
received the Emperor's instructions as to his further 
movements. In these it was mentioned that news 
had come in that the Russian army of Moldavia had 
crossed the Dnieper, and if it marched to join Kutusov at 
Kaluga, Victor was to move up through Yelnya to reinforce 
the main army. But it might also join Tormassov, and as 
Wittgenstein likewise had been strongly reinforced, there 
was danger on both sides of the lines of communication. 
Therefore Victor was to keep a good look-out in both 
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directions and post his troops from Smolensk to Orsha 
“ in such a manner that the Duke of Bellimo will form 
the general reserve ready to march either to the support 
of Prince Schwarxenberg and cover Minsk, or to aid 
Marshal St.-Cyr and cover Vilna, or to Moscow to reinforce 
the Grand Army.” ' 

Victor had, therefore, left 15,000 men to garrison 
Smolensk and stationed the rest at Orsha, Sienno and 
Babinovitshi. Here he received news of the resumption 
of the Russian offensive against St.-Cyr. Wittgenstein 
had advanced for this purpose on the 15th October, and 
forced his opponent towards Polotsk, attacked him there 
on the i8th and threw him back ipto the town. As at the 
same time Steinheil approached along the Idft bank of the 
Dwina from Disna, having crossed this river near Druya, 
and his vanguard had arrived at the Ushatsh, St.-Cyr 
retreated during the night of the 19th behind the Dwina, 
evacuating Polotsk. On the 20th Wittgenstein occupied 
Polotsk, whilst St.-Cyr’s troops lay opposite the town on 
the other bank of the Dwina. A force sent out against 
Steinheil on the Ushatsh, surprised and destroyed this 
general’s advance guard and compelled him to fall baclf to 
Disna. St.-C3'r determined to fall back bel;\ind the Ulk' 
as soon as the Russians attempted to cross the Dwina. 
Upon learning of these movements, Victor started with 
all his troops, except the garrison of Smolensk, and 
marched to Tshashniki to the support of St.-Cyr. 

Such was the information which reached the Emperor 
at Viasma as to the state of affairs on the Dwina, the Bug 
and his line of retreat. At Polotsk and at Brest — Litovsk 
stood the enemy’s flank corps; the danger to the com- 
munications of the French army was great and urgent, 
but the Emperor could lend no help. He was reduced to 
the hope that Victor would have recaptured Polotsk and 
driven Wittgenstein back ; but he enjoined him to send 
as speedy news as possible of all that happened in rear of 
I r N. To 'Bnitliier. Moscow, 6tTi Octohpr, 
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the army. “ The Emperor’s orders arc, General, that you 
should send an officer of your staff to Marshal St.-Cj-r 
and to the Duke of Belluno to inform them that the army 
being to-day, the ist November, at Viasraa, will on the 
3rd be at Dorogobush ; that we await news from them 
most impatiently ; you are to keep me inforined of all the 
direct or indirect news that jmu can gather about the 
movements of the Duke of Belluno, General Saint-C'yr 
and Prince Schwarzenberg.” ‘ 

This being his knowledge of the situation, the Emperor 
left Viasma at noon on the 2nd November and arrived 
in the evening in Seinlevo, where he took up his 
quarters for the night in a chin'ch. He had the Guards 
with him; Junot was a little in advance, Eugene and 
Poniatowski were at Fiodoroivskoyay, Davout imme- 
diately behind them, and Ney had on the preceding 
day reached Viasma. This marshal now received orders 
to form the rearguard, he was therefore to remain at 
Viasma until all the other corps had marched through, 
and was then to follow. All the marches were from now 
to be performed in square, in order not to offer to the 
Cossacks, as formerly to the Mamalukes in Egypt, any 
openings for breaking the ranks by surprise ; " it is most 
important to change our manner of marching in the face of 
an enemy who possesses such large numbers of Cossacks, 
We must march as we marched in Egypt, the baggage 
in the centre, well closed up, in as many ranks as the 
road permits ; a half battalion in front, another in rear, 
some battalions in file on the flanks, so that if a halt is 
made, fire can be opened in all directions." ’ 

Kutusov had cm the 30th continued his march to 
Moshalsk, and had reached Kremenskoyay ; his advance 
guard taldng the direction towards Kolotskoyay. But a 
corps of Cossacks sent out in front, which had reached 
Ydnya, near Borodino, reported Kolotskoyay to be already 

' C. N. Berthjer to Charpentier. Viasma, tsi November. 

® C. N. Berthier to Eugene. Viasma, 2 nd November, noon. 
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occupied by the eneiii}-, whereupon the vanguard turned 
to the left towards Gubino, to anticipate the enemy at 
Gshatsk. Kutusov himself resolved to take with his main 
army the direction of Viasma, and we therefore find him, 
on the 31st October, at Spass-Kusovy, whilst his advance 
guard, marching along between him and the main line of 
the French retreat, reached Krasnoyay. The corps of 
Cossacks came up with the French rearguard under 
Davout, near Kolotskoyay, and remained on its heels 
during the whole day until it reached its goal for that 
day’s march, Gridnieva. The next day Kutusov reached 
Silenki, his advance guard as far as Tatarykino, close to 
Zarevo Saimishtshi, where it came in touch with EugSne, 
who was just passing through that town, and the corps 
of Cossacks that was following Davout reached Gshatsk. 

On the and November we find Kutusov at Dubrovno, 
his advance guard at Spaskoyay, and the corps of Cos- 
sacks, pursuing Davout closely, reached Fiodorovskoyay 
almost at the same time as the latter. We see thus, that 
only the Emperor himself, with the Guards and Junot, 
was sufficiently in advance to be safe from being cut off 
by the Russians. Ney at Viasma had the Russian main 
army twenty miles off on his flank, while the rest of the 
army, Eugene, Poniatowski and Davout (still ten miles 
behind at Fiodorovskoyay), closely pursued by the corps of 
Cossacks and followed on the flank by the enemy’s advance 
guard, would assuredly no longer be able to pass through 
Viasma in time, if the Russian main army advanced 
thither on the morning of the 3rd November. A deter- 
mined advance of Kutusov upon Viasma was bound to 
separate all these corps from th«JImperor and probably 
annihilate them. The situation was threatening enough. 
Would not the Emperor mount Jiis horse on the 3rd, the 
first thiqg in the morping, hasten , toVv'ards the larger 
portion of his army, sec to .things with his own eyes,, 
take the command personally, and do, all that could be 
done, in order, to escape from this ominous situation,? 
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The Emperor left Semlcvo in the forenoon and arrived 
about 3 p.m. at Slavkovo with the Guards; Junot reached 
Dorogobush. Meanwhile the Russian advance guard had 
pushed forward towards the high road, and its cavalry 
arrived at Maximovo, where it met with Davout’s leading 
columns coming from Fiodorovskoyay. Eugene and 
Poniatowski had already started for Viasma. At the same 
time the corps of Cossacks pressed upon Davoiit’s rear, and 
the latter saw himself in an awkward position. He was, 
however, supported by Poniatowski, and by Delzon’s 
and Broussier’s divisions of Eugene’s corps, which had 
immediately faced about and marched up from Viasma ; 
and when about lo o’clock the infantry of the Russian 
advance guard came up, Davout had already marched off 
towards Viasma in rear of Eugene. The latter had 
executed a flank movement to the right and met the 
attack of the infantry of the Russian advance guard, which 
foi’ced him back to Miessoyedova. No one was in 
supreme command, and the Emperor was absent; the 
leaders therefore held a council of war and decided to 
retire. 

Towards 2 p.m. the retreat began by Eugene and 
Poniatowski passing through Viasma, fighting continu- 
ously. Davout followed them, but was unable, owing to 
the pressure of the closely pursuing Russians, to main- 
tain his tactical formation. Ney remained in position 
near Viasma until the other corps had passed through 
this town, when he left it, taking command of the 
rearguard. Kutusov only reached Bykova on that day. 
Meanwhile the Emperor had employed the day at Slavkovo 
in attending to various arrangements connected with 
organization ; he did not exhibit any anxiety for his 
various corps at Viasma, but expressed the opinion that 
they should quietly continue their march and not 
immediately form up at every appearance of the enemy’s, 
troops. " Cousin, write to the Duke of Elchingen, to 
order' the army, immediately on his taking the command 
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of the rearguard, to continue its inarch with all possible 
speed, for we are wasting the remainder of the fine weather 
without marching. The Prince of Eckmiihl is keeping 
back the Viceroy and Prince Poniatowski for every petty 
attack of the Cossacks.” ‘ 

Had Kutusov been a Suvarov, he would not have let 
his day’s work come to an end at Bykova, but would have 
used his best efforts to immediately follow the cavalry, 
which he had in the morning at 5 o’clock sent forward to 
Viasma. He would then have reached this place in the 
afternoon and attacked Ney; a performance in no way 
more extraordinary than that of Vandamme, Lannes and 
St. Sulpice on the 22nd April, 1809, the march from 
Landshut to Eckmiihl, and the subsequent victorious 
engagement. I emphasize this fact here, because it 
serves to show how a final and complete downfall is 
always the outcome of a long series of disasters, and not 
the result of any combination of fatal circumstances on 
one unlucky day. He who takes into consideration only 
the day of Leipzig or that of Belle-Alliance, might be led 
to suppose that the Emperor of course did commit errors 
and therefore rightly succumbed, but that after all it was 
unlucky for him to have had to deal, just on the days 
when he made such mistakes, with able and skilful 
opponents, who profited by them and brought about 
his utter downfall. The question has two sides for the 
military student. True, good luck is certainly a factor, 
but we know that it favours the bold, and this should 
tend to make a general form his resolutions rapidly. We 
must also remember that she gives her hand permanently 
only to him who grasps it firmly. The carelessness 
of the Emperor, sitting quietly in his study at Slavkova, 
was not punished here as it deserved to be. If we see 
in the future again and again how the Emperor’s energy 
and resolution were no longer equal to the require- 
ments of the moment, we must no longer ascribe it to 
» C. N. To Rertliier. 
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fortune, if at last such oft-repeated errors were fully 
appreciated and turned to the best advantage by his 
opponents, to the utter ruin of his army. If the destruc- 
tion of his army had ensued on the first day the Emperor 
showed a want of energy, we might call it a case 
of sheer ill-luck, but if we recall Ratisbon, Vitebsk, 
Smolensk, Borodino, Maloyaroslavets, and note moreover 
Bautzen, Dresden, Duben, and more instances than can 
be fully enumerated here, we shall have to acknowledge 
that Leipzig and Belle-Alliance were not only in a 
historical, but also in a military sense, a just retribution. 

Early in the morning of the 4th the Emperor received 
the first news of the preceding day’s events at Viasma, 
yet without any details. Thinking it necessary to check 
this adventurous spirit in the enemy, ho conceived there- 
fore the plan of assembling his army in a position between 
Slavkovo and Dorogobush, in a sort of ambush, from 
which to fall upon the enemy as they approached. He 
remained accordingly with the Guards at Slavkovo during 
the day, and Junot remained stationary at Dorogobush. 
Eugelne, PoniatoWski and Davout got very near to 
Semlevo, but their troops were already becoming 
markedly disorganized. “The royal Italian Guards 
were almost the only corps that still marched along in 
good order ; all the rest seemed discouraged and over- 
whelmed by fatigue. There were an enormous number of 
stragglers, most of them unarmed.” ^ “ The roads were 
without exaggeration covered by 4000 men of various 
regiments- of the Grand Army, who could not be induced 
to march together.” ® On this day the first snow fell, a 
premonitory sign of the Russian winter, which had long 
been looked forward to with dread. 

Ney had taken up his position with the rearguard on 
the left bank of the Viasma and marched to within a 
short distance of Semlevo, falling back slowly before the 

1 Fdzensac, Souvenirs, mil. 286. 

* Ney to Berthier. In bivoiiacnear Semlevo, 4th November, 1; p.m. 
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eagerly pursuing corps of Cossacks. The Emperor, how- 
ever, gave up his plan of an ambush even before any 
■orders to that effect had been sent to the various leaders ; 
indeed it could hardly have had any important result. On 
the 5th November, at 8 a.m., he left Slavkovo, and pro- 
ceeded to Dorogobush. On the side of the enemy 
Kutusov had meanwhile remained stationary at Bykova 
on the 4th, while his advance guard had followed the 
Cossack corps along the high road. These movements 
of the Cossacks and the advance guard were continued 
along the great road on the 5th, whilst Kutusov, marching 
on one side of it, reached Krasnaya. The French army 
was assembled around Dorogobush, with Ney a little in 
the rear. On the next day the headquarters were removed 
to Michailovka, and here the Emperor again received 
important news, both from Paris and from his left wing, 
under Victor. 

The news from Paris was ifull of the conspiracy of 
Malet, which, though in itself a piece of folly, was yet, in 
its short and peculiar course, evidence of the fact that this 
world-wide empire of Napoleon stood after all on feet of 
clay, that it rested entirely upon the life of one man, and 
that, on the mere rumour of his death, it seemed a matter 
of course to everybody that there was an end for good of 
the Napoleonic episode. The Emperor’s exclamation, 
“And Napoleon II., did no one think of him?’’* gives 
the measure of the significance of the attempt of the 
g3rd October. No ; no one thought of his son ; every one 
only gave vent to that great sigh of relief, which the 
Emperor himself said would after his death be the sole 
judgment the world would pass on him. From this day 
probably the thought never left him, that his presence 
was indispensable in Paris to keep up his tottering power. 
In any case he could no longer preserve his army, as every 
day showed more conclusively. He therefore looked upon 
leaving the army to itself as more and more justified ; 

' Fain, Manuscrit de iSisi, ii, 324. 

vor.- II. P 
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and indeed it was so, if we consider the situation as a 
whole. 

What the Emperor heard from Victor was also of an 
alarming nature. He knew the latter had left Smolensk to 
effect a junction with St.-Cyr. On the agth October he 
had at Tshashniki joined the II. Corps, which had fallen 
back to this place from Polotsk, through Lepel. The 
VI. Corps, about 1800 strong, making a detour, had 
retreated to Glubokoyay, and taken up its position there. 
Wittgenstein, in conjunction with Steinheil, had followed 
the French, who fell back by Ushatsh and Lepel, and 
arrived on the 30th in front of Tshashniki. The next day 
he proceeded to attack the French there, captured 
Tshashniki and then forced them back behind the 
Lukomlia. Here Victor held the bridge at Smoliantsi 
until evening and fell back during the early morning 
hours of the ist November in the direction of Sienno. 
Wittgenstein did not follow. On receiving Victor’s 
report of these events, dated from Sienno, i.e. only thirty 
miles distant from his own road of retreat, the Emperor 
wrote to him : “ His Majesty’s orders are that you 
concentrate your six divisions, and attack the enemy 
without delay, drive him back over the Dwina and 
recapture Polotsk. This manoeuvre is of the utmost 
importance. In a few days your line of communications 
may be inundated by Cossacks ; the army and the Emperor 
will be at Smolensk to-morrow, but they will be very 
fatigued by a march of 120 hours without a halt. Take 
the offensive, the safety of the army depends on it, delay 
is fatal. The cavalry of the army is dismounted ; the 
cold has killed all the horses. You must march forward, 
this is the command of the Emperor, and indeed that of 
dire necessity.” ‘ 

It is in vain that we wish the Emperor’s confidants, or 
rather, to avoid this word as not applicable to his case, 
that his nearest followers had given us an opportunity of 
* C. N. To Berthier. Micliailovka, 7tli November. 
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•seeing what was in his mind at this time. Their memoirs 
prove they were unable to do so. Ordinarily talkative 
to the verge of recklessness, indiscreet in the hour ot 
success, communicating the pictures of his imagination 
to his hearers careless of consequences, he now, in the 
days of adversity, became secretive. “ He was pale, 
but his face was tranquil, nor was there anything in 
his features which betrayed his mental sufferings.” * He 
was in no way superior to the ordinary mortal of whom it 
is said, that he “ becomes silent in his pain,” and was 
unable to rise to that divine gift of spiritual freedom 
which permitted a Frederick to “ express what he 
suffered.” Of course he could not deny the ruin which 
was being enacted before the very eyes of his followers, 
but he would not allow any one, himself least of all, to 
acknowledge its reality, or still less its causes. Only this 
single cry for military assistance, addressed to Victor, 
broke from the Emperor’s deep, obstinate silence, throw- 
ing a light, like a flash of lightning, upon his state of 
mind. But though the imminent danger forced from him 
in this one instance an acknowledgment of it, he yet 
could not conquer himself sufficiently to inform the more 
distant corps, while it was yet time, of the serious nature 
of his position. He preferred to commit the grave military 
error of leaving both Macdonald and Schwarzenberg in 
ignorance of the actual state of affairs. 

The further retreat to Smolensk offered day by day the 
same picture of the ever-increasing dissolution of the 
retreating French army, a dissolution hastened by the 
cold of winter which now set in. Moreover the Russians 
followed continually, making repeated small attacks. 
To describe the monotony of each day’s march would be 
■objectless. What the army suffered we will allow it itself 
to relate : “ For some days past the greater part of the 
regiments have been living only on the flesh of horses and 
dogs, the latter of which are often met with in the burnt- 
“ Constant, M^ni. v. iia. 
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down villages along the road or near it.” ‘ “All those 
who left the road in order to seek for food, fell into 
the hands of the enemy, whose pursuit was becoming 
more and more keen. The severity of the cold moreover 
increased our confusion and our sufferings. . - . After we 
had laid the whole country waste, we saw ourselves 
compelled to destroy each other ; to such extremes had 
we been driven.” ® The cold, added to the pangs of hunger, 
.completed the gradual dissolution of the French army. 
The roads were covered with soldiers, who threw away 
their arms and marched along, each by himself or in small 
groups. No bivouac was left without the loss of a great 
number of men, the victims of cold and hunger.” “ “ The 
.roads were strewn with men and horses, whom hardships 
or hunger had killed. The men passed by, averting their 
eyes, and as to the horses, they were a welcome booty for 
our famished soldiers.” '' “ Indeed great strength of mind 
was necessary, to endure the sight of this misery daily, 
without becoming mad, or at least sick at heart." ‘ 

During the forenoon of the gth the Emperor, who had 
passed the night in Bredichino, arrived in Smolensk, on 
foot, as did his whole retinue. The horses, their shoes 
not being roughed, were unable to walk on the thin ice of 
the road; there were twenty degrees of frost. During 
the next few days the entire army assembled in and 
around Smolensk, Junot and the Guards arrived there on 
the gth, the V. Corps took up a position on the loth on 
the road from there to Mstislavl, on the 12th Davout 
came up, and on the 13th the two last corps, Ney’s and 
Eugene’s, reached Smolensk. Eugfene had left the high 
road on the 6th at Dorogobush and turned aside towards 
Duchovshtshina, closely pursued by the Cossacks, and 
having reached the Vop on the gth, he saw himself in 

* V. Lossberg, Briefe in die Heimath, 5th November, 343. 

* Fdzensac, Souvenirs inilit. 290. 

* V. Guretzky-Coi-nit!, Geschichte, &c., T03. 

* Constant, Mdm. v. 112. ' ' 

* V. Lossberw, Briefe, 9th November, 248, 
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the most awkward position, his efforts to construct a 
bridge having failed. During the crossing of this river, 
covered with ice floes on that and the next day, the 
dissolution of the troops made rapid progress owing to 
the constant attacks of the Cossacks, and on his arrival on 
the right bank Eugene saw his force diminished to some 
6000 men fit for fighting, having left sixty guns on the left 
bank in possession of the enemy. The whole French 
army which reached Smolensk numbered 50,000 men. 
“ The march through this town afforded a sad spectacle 
both as regards the present and the future. We saw 
an army on the brink of complete dissolution.” ' Before 
turning to see what the Emperor thought at Smolensk, 
we may mention that Kutusov, having marched through 
Gavrukovo, Byely Cholm, Yelnya, Baltutino and Lapkovo, 
stood now, on the 13th November, at Sbtshelkanovo on 
the road from Smolensk to Mstislawl, and that his van- 
guard, having first followed the French along the high 
road, had turned aside from it to the left on the 8th, 
and, marching through Kaskova, Alexeyevo, Lyachovo 
Svertshkovo, was on the 13th at Tshervonnoyay, in front 
of the French army. On the high road a weak force of 
cavalry was following the retreating French. 

The Emperor’s position, as we see, was dangerous, no 
less so than it had been at Viasma. Being at Smolensk , 
with Kutusov just twenty-four miles to the south of 
him, rendered it most probable that the latter, if he 
manoeuvred in any way rapidly and resolutely, would reach 
Krasny, Orsha, or some other point along the direct line of ■ 
Napoleon’s retreat in time to fall upon the flank of the 
fearfully disorganized French army during its march. 
Now, what did the Emperor think of this position ? On 
his arrival at Smolensk, his first and most pressing ciure 
was to learn how affairs stood with Victor. Scarcely had 
he Eirrived, than he again sent orders to him to march 
without delay against Wittgenstein, to recapture Polotsk 
' V. Lossbcrc, Briefe, lolh November, 249. 
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and drive him back behind the Dwina. In the mean- 
time, Victor, far from attacking, had fallen back upon 
Tshereya, where he arrived on the 6th November. Here 
the Emperor’s urgent request to reassume the offensive 
reached him. Wittgenstein had remained stationary at 
Tshashniki, and a force he sent out had captured Vitebsk 
on the 7 th. On the gth Victor reported this state of 
affairs to the Emperor ; the officer entrusted with this 
message reached Smolensk on the nth, and Napoleon 
replied at once : “ His Majesty is about to turn with a 
portion of the army to Orsha ; but this movement can 
only be executed slowly ; it is all the more urgent that 
jmu should attack Wittgenstein.” ‘ But the just appre- 
hension which he had exhibited so urgently in his former 
orders, seemed now lessened. The Emperor pretended 
that at the worst, namely, if Victor could not defeat 
Wittgenstein, he would only be forced to give up the line 
of the Dwina, which he otherwise would have held, and to gO’ 
into winter quarters further to the rear. As to Kutusov, 
he represented him as having the intention of marching 
against Vitebsk, in order to join Wittgenstein; in con- 
nection with which Chambray rightly observes, that it 
was doubtful whether the Emperor was himself utterly 
ignorant of the situation, or believed it to be to his ad- 
vantage to deceive Victor. In any case neither the one 
nor the other assumption was in accordance with the 
danger of his situation. 

From the other -wing also reports came in, which also 
were of ominous import. Schwarzenberg, who had re- 
treated behind the Bug in the middle of October, had taken 
up a position at Vengrov. Tshitshagov gave his troops a 
rest in the neighbourhood of Brest Litovsk, and occupied 
Prushany. A partial advance of the Russians across the 
Bug was repulsed by Schwarzenberg. Thus they remain ed 
inactive, until Tshitshagov resolved, towards the end of 
the month, to leave one corps in position facing Schwar- 
* C. N. Berthier to Victor. Smolensk, nth November. 
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zenherg and to start with the rest for Minsk. He there- 
fore left 25,000 men with General Sacken, who remained 
near Brest Litovsk, demonstrating to keep Schwarzenberg 
employed. Tshitshagov himself left Tshernovtshitsy on 
the 28th October with 38,000 men and was on the 6th 
November in the neighbourhood of Slonim. Schwarzen- 
berg, now reinforced by some 14,000 men of the division 
Durutte from Germany, observed the enemy’s movements. 
He crossed the Bug on the 29th and 30th October near 
Drogitshin and proceeded to Semiatitshi, whence he 
advanced further towards Volkovisk, arriving on the 6th 
November in the neighbourhood of Svitshlotsh. Sacken 
had in the meantime marched to Drogitshin in the hope 
of attacking Schwarzenberg, before the latter had com- 
pletely crossed ; but soon saw he had been outstripped. 
He now also started towards Volksvisk, following in his 
opponent’s tracks, and was on the 6th November in the 
neighbourhood of Orlya. 

The Emperor was, on his arrival at Moscow, suffering 
from “ strategical consumption,” to make use of Clause- 
witz’s witticism, and the numbers with which he reached 
Smolensk are evidence of the rapid progress which this 
complaint had now made. But Wittgenstein at 
Tshashniki and Tshitshagov at Slonim, only 200 miles 
distant from each other, seemed in no way inclined 
to await the fatal issue of this illness, but were ready 
to inflict a sudden and violent end on their opponent by 
throttling his strategied throat. The more terrible his 
situation, the more eagerly we inquire into the Emperor’s 
views of it, into his moral condition, and the more 
disappointed we are when we get no reply to our in- 
quiries. Was he deceived as to the mortal nature of 
his strategical illness, or did he wilfully shut his eyes to 
it ? We know not, only this we are able to ascertain, 
that neither his letters nor any communications on the 
part of those near him reveal the fact that he recognized 
the whole extent of his danger. 
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On the 14th November Napoleon left Smolensk at 
8.30 a.m.; Jnnot and the V. Corps had preceded him 
on the i2th, followed by Claparede the next day; he 
was himself accompanied by the rest of the Guards, 
Davout remained behind at Smolensk, where Eugene and 
Ney had arrived in the evening of the 13th. The 
Emperor left orders that Eugene was to start on the 
15th and Davout on the i6th ; Ney also on the i6th, or if 
the enemy did not appear in any dangerous numbers, on 
the 17th, forming the rearguard, after having blown up 
the walls of the town. Should the rearguard be attacked, 
Davout was to support it. Kutusov advanced but slowly 
in the direction of Krasni. On the 14th he was at Yurova, 
with his vanguard at Sadoroshye. Some skirmishers 
attempted to harass Krasni, where the heads of the 
French army had arrived, but were repulsed. The 
Emperor spent the night in Koritnia. We thus see that 
the situation of Viasma was again repeated. Kutusov 
stood within twenty miles of the French flank, superior 
both in numbers and moral. Any determined attack by 
the Russians on Krasni must have had decisive results, 
all the more that, according to the Emperor’s orders, 
mentioned above, the French army had extended into a 
column covering four days’ march, the rear of which only 
left Smolensk on the 16th. 

On the morning of the 15th the Emperor started with 
the Guards on his march to Krasni. There were now 
forty degrees of frost. The Russian advance guard had 
likewise advanced towards the high road and reached it at 
Rshavka, just as the Guards were passing through this 
place. It did not, however, attack, but contented itself 
with a cannonade, so that the Emperor succeeded in 
passing almost unmolested, and I'eached Krasni in the 
evening. At this time it was that, having his attention 
drawn to some cannon-shot which strack the road close 
to where he was, he remarked with indifference: “Bah! 
for twenty years now bullets and balls have been flying 
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around our legs." * During his whole career as a general, 
the Emperor showed that complete indifference to per- 
sonal danger which is a necessary quality, especially 
when directing a battle. Only after his first abdication, 
when travelling through the South of France, then 
seething with royalist enthusiasm, on his way to Elba, 
his shattered nerves succumbed, and an ingenuous eye- 
witness communicates to us strange details about the 
timid precautions which the Emperor took, in the face of 
the personal danger threatening him from the populace. 

Eugene had left Smolensk and arrived in Lubnia, 
Davout was still near Smolensk, Ney held this town, 
and Junot and the Poles were a little beyond Krasni. 
Kutusov had remained stationary on the 15th at Yurova, 
The Emperor, having reached Krasni, began to consider 
the proximity of the Russian advanced troops dangerous. 
He therefore ordered Roguet’s division of the Guards to. 
drive it off during the night. But he could no longer shut 
his eyes to the fact that all the columns in his rear were in 
a most unsafe position on account of Kutusov’s proximity, 
and he therefore remained at Krasni on the i6th with the 
Guards, waiting for the approach of his troops from 
Smolensk and acting as their rallying- point. Kutusov now 
arrived before Krasni, and advanced as far as Novoselki, 
He did not, however, venture to attack the Emperor and 
his Guards, but remained inactive. The Russian advance 
guard had approached closer to the French and stood at 
Ni-Kulina, where about 3 p.m. Eugene encountered it. 
He was not, however, able, with his much weakened forces, 
to force his way along the road, and turned aside at the 
approach of darkness to the right by Fomina, and 
succeeded in reaching Krasni during the night. Ney was 
still holding Smolensk, whilst Davout had left this town 
and reached Koritnia. Junot and the Poles remained at 
the head of the retreat, and had. reached the neighbour- 
hood of Liadi 


> Bausset, ii. t$r). 
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The Emperor’s halt at Krasni may appear very rash ia 
face of Kutusov’s superior numbers, ready to deal him the 
decisive blow, still we must say that as a general he was 
right. Of course, if Kutusov attacked resolutely with his 
w'hole force, it would have been hardly possible to expect 
a favourable result. The situation had become such that 
no absolute escape was any longer possible ; but if the 
Emperor evaded attack, if he marched away to Orsha, he 
was certain to lose two-thirds of his army, and Kutusov, 
encouraged by this success, would be sure to take up sub- 
sequently a position at Krasni, blocking the road. What 
he did not dare to do against the Emperor himself he 
would undoubtedly have risked against Eugene, Davout, 
and Ney, coming up one by one. But the Emperor knew 
very well the value of his own name, so often crowned 
with victory, ahd of the reputation of his Guards, and 
trusting to these, he remained boldly, or if you like, rashly, 
stationary at Krasni, and the result was that he really 
rendered Eugdne’s and Davout’s coming up possible. 
However dangerous the resolution was, it was the only one- 
which afforded any chance whatever of escape, but the 
fact that he in such dire straits still chose the right 
course, in spite of its appearance of recklessness, and 
avoided the course which apparently was the wiser, 
excites our admiration. On the 17th he made the 
logic of his conduct still more evident. As the Russian 
advance guard still blocked the road at Nikulina to the 
French corps in the rear, the Emperor determined to 
break through on the morning of the 17th, so as to compel 
Kutusov to call his vanguard to him for the expected 
battle. But if this obstinacy, this self-confidence, this- 
reckoning on the enemy’s mistakes demand our admira- 
tion here, how could we condemn the same qualities when, 
they led to his staying too long in Moscow ? 

There is a difference. He had reached Moscow too 
weak to carry out his military aims there if the enemy still 
resisted; this disproportion between his means and the 
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task before him he ought to have recognized, and (who 
knows ?) perhaps he did recognize it in his inmost soul. 
But if he started upon what was alone the correct course 
to save him in a military sense, namely, an immediate 
retreat to the Dnieper, he was as a matter of fact beaten 
in a political sense, and this he could not afford to be, 
he still hoped for political success, therefore he remained 
obstinately stationary at Moscow. It was, therefore, a 
mistake in a military sense, which the insane plans of the 
statesman had forced the general to commit. At Krasni 
there was nothing further to be considered but the 
thought of what was correct in a military sense, the 
political aim of the campaign had long ago entirely 
failed; but military safety was only possible if he suc- 
ceeded in holding Krasni for thirty-six hours. There- 
fore it had to be risked, and it was, and we must admire 
the soldier’s obstinate stand at Krasni as much as we 
must blame it at Moscow, where it can only be explained 
by pointing out the political motives. 

In this case it was successful. When the Emperor led 
out his Guards along the road to Smolensk and took up 
a position on it, holding Krasni itself only with Clapardde’s 
division, the Russian vanguard received orders to fall 
back towards the army, so as to leave the road open to 
Davout, and only to follow him after he had passed it. 
while the main army formed up facing N apoleon. Davout, 
recognizing the danger of Ws position, had started at 
3 a.m. again and joined the Emperor during the forenoon. 
The latter, having, at 5 a.m., made a forward movement 
against Uvarova and seized the village, now resolved to 
retire, for the Russian superior numbers, extending to 
the left beyond Krasni, already nearly surrounded the 
weak French forces. Ney must be left to his fate. What 
a mpment this must have been 1 The Emperor standing 
on the ice-covered road, in his Polish cap of marten fur, 
his green velvet-lined fur coat with gold braid, leaning on 
a stick cut from a birch tree, holding by the mere force 
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of his reputation, with 15,000 men, now reinforced by 
Davout’s 10,000, the enemy’s 80,000 men in check ! 

Kutusov had ordered his main body to take up a 
position to the west of Krasni on the road to Orsha, so 
as to cut the French off from every line of retreat. But 
when he heard that Napoleon himself with the bulk 
of his army was still at Krasni, he halted his troops and 
decided to let the Emperor pass through, and after he had 
passed, to seize the enemy’s road of retreat, so as to cut 
off Davout. When therefore the Emperor began his 
retreat and marched through Krasni, he met on the 
other side of this town only the body of skirmishers 
whom we have mentioned above as present there. These 
fell back, and in the evening Napoleon arrived at Liadi, 
whither Eugene had preceded him. Davout was, it is 
true, closely pressed by the Russian advance guard, and 
the rearmost of his divisions, Friederichs’, suffered very 
considerable loss, when it evacuated Krasni at 2 o’clock 
in the afternoon. Still in the evening he also reached 
Liadi. Junot and the Poles stood some distance beyond 
it. Kutusov collected his troops at Dobraya, and his 
advance guard had taken up a position near Uvarova. 

Ney, who had evacuated Smolensk at 2 a.m. on the 
17th, marched on this day with his 6000 men as far as 
Koritnia, followed and hindered by some 7000 stragglers, 
who swarmed, unarmed, round him. Of his dangerous 
position, owing to the presence of the enemy’s whole army 
at Krasni on his road of retreat, he was ignorant. Thus 
he encountered unexpectedly, about 3 p.m. on the follow- 
ing day, the whole Russian advance guard, which had been 
still further reinforced by Kutusov. The losses, which his 
leading division sustained, soon proved to him that it 
was impossible to break through. He therefore resolved 
to turn aside to the right of the road, inarch to the 
Dnieper, cross that river and try to reach Orsha by 
marching along its right bank. He passed through 
Danilovka. reached the river near Shirokorenyay, crossed 
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it during the night, and was on the morning of the 19th at 
Gussinoyay on the right bank of the Dnieper, having, how- 
ever, lost one half of his numbers. But along this bank the 
Russian corps of Cossacks had advanced from Smolensk 
and was now near at hand. Amid incessant fighting and 
continuous losses, Ney pushed forward on this and the 
following day along the Dnieper and reached Yakubova in 
the evening of the 20th. At 9 p.m., after having sent two 
officers to Orsha to inform the Emperor, whom he supposed 
to be there, of his approach, he resumed his march, reached 
the road from Vitebsk to Orsha, and soon after midnight 
met with some of Eugene’s troops, who had been sent out 
to meet him. But Ney now stood only at the head of 
some 800 men, bis corps no longer existed as such. 

During this time the French army had continued its 
retreat along the high road, and on this day, the 21st, we 
find Junot and the V. Corps at Tolotshin ; both, however, 
no longer existed as corps, since the strength of the 
former did not exceed 200 men capable of bearing arms, 
the latter only 500. The Emperor’s headquarters were 
at the chfiteau of Kamionka; the Guards stood at 
Kochanovo ; Eugene and Davout had evacuated Orsha 
and approached within five miles of Kochanovo. Kutusov 
was at Lanitsi, his vanguard at Gorianyay. Here we 
must pause to relate what the Emperor had heard 
during these days, as to how things were going in his 
rear, what orders he had issued, and what measures he 
had taken. 

We saw him arriving in Liadi on the evening of the 
17th j there he ordered Berthier to write to Junot alt 
8 o’clock, to regulate the commissariat and establish 
himself firmly in Orsha ; allowing him to understand that 
the army would arrest its retreat behind the Dnieper. On 
the i8th he left Liadi in the morning, being obliged him- 
self to walk on foot, and arrived at Dubrovna. Here 
various items of news reached him. He learnt that Davout, 
having been attacked during yesterday’s march, had 
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suffered heavy losses, and that his corps was seriously dis- 
organized. From Victor he received a report that he had 
started from Tshereya in consequence of the Emperor’s 
urgent commands, and had marched vtA Lukomlya towards 
Smoliantsi with the IX. and II. Corps, the latter now again 
under Oudinot’s command. His attempt to attack Wittgen- 
stein’s position near Tshasniki on the 14th had however 
convinced him that it was too strong for him, and he had 
therefore returned to Tshereya again. Still worse was 
the news from the Emperor’s right wing. It was to the 
effect that Tshitshagov had occupied Minsk on the i6th, 
and that the garrison of this town and the division of Dom- 
brovski, which had marched up to its support, — the same 
division which, as we know, was in August left behind at 
Mohilevas a cover for Minsk, — had thereupon began their 
retreat to Borissov. The Emperor, on receiving these 
reports, dictated two letters to Berthier, the one for 
Oudinot, the other for Dombrovski, in which both were 
ordered to come up to Borissov. To secure immediately 
the passage of the Beresina was now the only course 
possible, since all attempts had failed to keep away the 
two Russian Corps of Wittgenstein and Tshitshagov, who 
were marching, on the French line of retreat. 

At 3 a.m. on the igth the Emperor explained his views 
as to the situation of affairs in a fresh letter to Berthier. 
Victor was to come up somewhat closer and cover 
Oudinot’s march. He was to lead Wittgenstein, if 
possible, to the belief that the Emperor intended to 
march against him, “a pretty natural manoeuvre,” 
though the Emperor’s real intention was to go to Minsk, 
and therefore Victor would very likely be ordered up 
to Beresino.’ Early in the morning of this day, the 
Emperor left Dubrovna, and received at the same time 
the news that Ney had found it impossible to force his way 

* This is the Betesino which lies 50 miles to the north of Borissov 
on the Beresina ; a town of the same name is situated on the Knmn 
river, miles to the south of Borissov. 
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•along the road, and had moved northward towards the 
Dnieper. In the afternoon the headquarters reached the 
Jesuit convent at Orsha. From here Berthier again wrote 
to Victor, informing him that it was supposed Oudinot 
would start on the 20th, or at the latest on the 21st, and 
be at Borissov on the 24th, and that he, Victor, was to 
•take up a position at Tshereya on the 21st, “as the army 
will not arrive in Borissov before the 25th or the 26th, 
you must be prepared to be there on the 25th or the 26th, 
so as to take charge of the rearguard, which his Majesty 
intends to confide to you.” 

At noon on the 20th Orsha was evacuated, no news 
having as yet come in from Hey. But just as the Emperor, 
after his arrival in Baranj, was dining, an orderly officer, 
left behind by him at Orsha, arrived with the news of 
Ney’s arrival at that town. The Emperor felt relieved 
from one great source of apprehension. Though Ney 
had rejoined the army with such very reduced numbers, 
yet the fact that he had not been entirely cut off, nor 
fallen into the hands of the Russians, served to conceal 
after all in some measure from the latter the dissolution 
of the III. Corps. In the evening he wrote as follows; 
“My fears about Marshal Ney are removed. He has re- 
joinedus. I have resolved to set my whole army, even the 
Duke of Reggio and the Duke of Belluno, in motion towards 
Borissov and thence to Minsk. What I am especially 
anxious about is food." ‘ A letter to Berthier also, dated 
3 a.m. on the 21st, mentions the plan of a march to Minsk. 
Having started from Baranj on the 21st, the Emperor 
reached Kochanovo in the evening and established his head- 
quarters in the castle of Kamionka, near that little town. 
We see thus, that his immediate and only intention was to 
reach Borissov, and that he ordered up his troops from all 
sides, to cross the Beresina there. This done, he intended 
to march to Minsk. Borissov therefore was now the deci- 
sive point ; should this place fall into the enemy’s hands 
> C N. To Mnr-t. 
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before the Emperor could reach it, his complete destruc- 
tion appeared inevitable. This was just what did happen. 

Let us oncn more examine the actual state of affairs, 
as they had shaped themselves up to the 2ist November, 
before we proceed to contemplate the final development 
of matters during the remainder of that month. The 
number of combatants available was : Junot, 200 men, and 
the Poles 500 men at Tolotshin ; the Emperor with the 
Guards, 4800 men, and the remainder of the cavalry, 
1600 men, to the east of and close to Kochanovo; 
Dorabrowski, with 4000 men, had reached Borissov, and 
bad there united with the garrisons of Minsk and 
Borissov, 1500 men. But bn the 21st, Tshitshagov’s 
vanguard came up with Dombrowski, and forced him, 
after a hard and obstinate resistance, to evacuate Borissov 
and fall back upon Bobr with 1500 men. Here Oudinot 
had arrived on the same day with 8000 men, and the garri- 
son left by Dombrowski at Mohilev, 1200 men, marched 
there also j Victor, 11,000 men, stood at Tshereya. On 
the Russian side we find Kutusov with 50,000 men at 
Lanitsi, and his advance guard, 15,000 men, at Gorianyay j 
Wittgenstein with 30,000 men at Tshashniki; Tshit- 
shagov with 34,000 men at Borissov ; Saclcen with 25,000 
faced Schwar^enberg with 35,000 men. The former had 
advanced against his opponent, so as to contain him, but 
had been repulsed. He now retreated to Brest Litovsk, 
and stood on the 21st at Shereshovb, whilst Schwarzen- 
berg, who had followed him, stood near, Radetshko, 

The Emperor had not been long in Kamiouka before 
he began to feel uneasy about Borissov. '* If the enemy 
has seized the bridge-head and burnt the bridge down, 
thus preventing our crossing, it will be a great misfortune 
for us ; we shall then have to look for other points of 
crossing, and in case this proves difficult, we shall 
have to be prepared to march to Lepel.” ' Certainly 

' ' C. N. Berthierto Oudinot Headquarters near Kochanovo, aand 
November, 2.^0 a.m. 
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without the bridge of Borissov the passage would be 
extremely difficult, for the weather had entirely changed. 
The cold, which had been decreasing since the 14th, had 
given place to a thaw on the 19th ; rain had fallen, the 
road was a swamp, the Beresina open and covered with 
drifting ice. The ominous news that Borissov had 
actually fallen into the enemy’s hands reached the 
Emperor not far from Tolotshin, whither he was 
marching on the 23 nd. The thought may now have 
come to him which Segur embodies in the following 
words : “He felt, that nothing was left him but to 
sacrifice the army, bit by bit, and save the head at the 
expense of the limbs.” ‘ How could he hope that any 
one would see France again, except perhaps himself? 

Having arrived at Tolotshin, he sent a despatch to 
Oudinot, who had already begun his march from Bobr to 
Borissov, either to recapture the bridge of Borissov, 
or, if it was destroyed, to occupy another point of 
crossing, above or below it, near Sembin or Beresino.* 
A further consideration of the situation and a study 
of the map decided him not to leave the choice of 
the point of crossing any longer to Oudinot. He now 
fixed definitely upon the village of Viesselovo, where 
there was a ford, and at i a.m. on the 23rd the order 
W'as sent to Oudinot to construct bridges there, and to 
throw up earthworks for their pi-otection. Soon after- 
wards the Emperor left Tolotshin and proceeded, 
accompanied by his Guards, to Bobr, where he arrived 
about 3 o’clock in the afternoon. 

Oudinot, now as we know joined by Dombrovski, 
had on the 22nd marched as far as Loshnitsa, and 
advanced on this day to the Beresina in compliance 
with the Emperor’s orders. He met the Russian advance 
guard, which was on the march to Bobr, and defeated 
it. Its flight threw the rest of the Russian army into 

' N. etla Grand Annee en Kussie, II. 179. 

’ Here the Southeni Ilciesino is meant. 

von. II. Q 
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complete confusion. Tshitshngov, suspecting an attack 
from the whole forces of the Emperor, ordered the bridge 
of Borissov to be destroyed in all haste. Oudinot 
occupied the town. Victor reached Uoknitsi, Wittgen- 
stein, following him and keeping in close touch with him 
by means of his advanced troops, arrived at Tshereya 
Kutusov reached Morosovo, his advance guard crossing 
the Dnieper at Kopiss. Schwarzenberg’s and Sacken’s 
operations, viz. the pursuit of the latter by the former, 
had no immediate effect on the events on the Bercsina ; 
we may therefore neglect them for the present. 

At Boor the Emperor received, during the night, 
Oudinot’s report of his capture of Borissov and the 
<lemolition of the bridge there by the Russians, as well as 
a report that a brigade of cavalry, which, leaving Wrede 
at Glubokoyay, had been trying to come up with the 
army, had succeeded in crossing the Bercsina by a ford at 
Studienka, also that Oudinot was now fixing upon this 
.spot as suitable for the construction of his bridge. Early 
on the 24th the Emperor therefore sent to him Generals 
Chasseloup and Eble with whatever he had available in 
the way of pontoon-train and sappers, as well as tools 
and materials. Then he formed one corps from the 
garrison of Mohilev, the Poles and the remains of Ncy’s 
division, and placed it under Ncy's command, Avith orders 
to make a stand at Bobr until Davout and Eugene should 
also have come up. He himself left Bobr at 10 o’clock, 
and moved his headquarters to Loshnitsa. 

On this same day Oudinot sent out parties to recon- 
noitre the ford of Studienka, as well as the passages at 
Stachov and Ucholodi, and at 5.30 a.m. he reported to 
Berthier that his choice of one of these three points 
would depend on these observations, and that mean- 
while he intended to make feigned preparations at all 
three places ; also that he had 20,000 men in front ot 
him. At I i).m. he reported further : I have decided 
on Studienka, whei'e I purpose to ci'oss during the coming 
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night, and to-morrow I shall order feints to be made 
early in the morning at Ucholodi and Stachov." ‘ Soon 
after this, however, Oudinot received a report from 
General Aubry, whom he had sent out to Studienka, 
which described the local conditions there as decidedly 
less favourable, and at 4.45 p.m. the marshal sent a third 
message to Berthier with a copy of this report enclosed, 
and added that he would now await the Emperor’s 
definite orders. This message reached Loshnitsa at 
midnight. 

The Emperor was somewhat disappointed, for he had 
from the former reports hoped to be able to cross that 
night ; he immediately, at i a.m., wrote to Oudinot and 
informed him that Mortier was going to advance to 
Borissov to his support with two divisions of the Guards, 
and admonished him : “ If you have not crossed during 
this night, it is very urgent that you should cross 
to-day." ’ At 5 o’clock an order was sent to Victor in 
which he was earnestly enjoined to keep between Witt- 
genstein and the French army. “ You have hitherto 
not done so, so that General Steinheil has already joined 
Tormassov’s army, thus delaying our operation of crossing 
the Beresina, which it is most important that we should 
execute with all possible speed, considering the position 
in which we are.” ’ Victor was now ordered to move up 
to Kostritsa, and to attack whatever foi'ces might oppose 
him. Eugbne and Davout were to come up to Loshnitsa 
and Natsha. Three hours later the Emperor left Losh- 
nitsa. At 2 p.m., not far from Borissov, a message from 
Victor reached him', announcing that this marshal was 
moving up to Loshnitsa. Thus the approach to Studienka, 
the point of crossing chosen for the French army, was 
left open to Wittgenstein. The Emperor did not fail to 
recognize how very much worse his situation had again 

C. N. To Berthier, Borissov, 24th November. 

° C. N. To Berthier, Loshnitsa, 3Sth November. 

’ C. N. Berthier to Victor, Loshnitsa, 3Sth Noveaiber. 
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become through this, but there was no remedy for it now. 
He sent word to Victor that he disapproved of his not 
having attacked his opponent, and having taken the 
direction to Loshnitsa, but enjoined him now at least to 
hold Ratutishi, so that the Russians might not penetrate 
between the columns of the army, marching along the 
road to Borissov. Shortly before 3 o'clock the Emperor 
arrived at Borissov, threw himself upon his camp-bed, and 
slept until li o’clock. 

On the same day at 5 a.m. Chasseloup and Ebl6 had 
reached Borissov, had made a few feigned preparations at 
this place, and then, at noon, proceeded to Studienka. 
Arriving there at 5 o’clock, they found, however, scarcely 
any of the preparations ordered begun, and whilst 
Oudinot’s corps, which was to cover the construction 
of the bridge, was marching up towards evening, the 
engineers began to prepare the materials for the bridge. 
The position of the two armies was now as follows : 
The Emperor had left Borissov at ii o’clock, and 
established his headquarters at Stari-Borissov ; the 
Guards were at Borissov, Oudinot at Studienka, Ney 
between Loshnitsa and Nyemani^ia, Eugene at Natsha, 
Davout between this latter place and Krupki, and 
Victor at Ratutishi. On the side of the Russians Kutusov 
was still at Kopiss on the Dnieper, whilst his advance guard 
had reached Tolotshin ; Wittgenstein had advanced to 
Basan ; Tshitshagov, deceived by the feigned manoeuvres 
at Borissov and Ucholodi, and suspecting that the cross- 
ing would be attempted below the former town, had 
deployed towards his right, and was now in position at 
Sabashevitshi and Usha, observing Borissov with his 
advance guard, whilst only one division had remained at 
Brili, opposite Studienka. 

Thus at the most dangerous moment, when the passage 
was to begin, the spot chosen for it above Borissov was 
almost entirely free from the enemy’s troops ; how could 
any one have been justified in expecting such favourable 
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conditions, and who can still venture to say that the 
destruction of Napoleon’s army in Russia was altogether 
due to an accumulation of bad luck? His victories had 
not been due to good luck, nor should we attempt 
to explain away his destruction by the words, “ bad 
luck.” 

At 5 a.m. on the 26th the Emperor left Stari-Borissov 
and proceeded to Studienka ; the Guards also, who had 
started during the night, were on the march thither. 
In the meantime the materials had been prepared 
there, and at 8 a.m. the work of constructing the 
bridge was started, under the protection of Oudinot’s 
troops. Since the night of the 23rd, however, the frost 
had begun again, and the banks of the river therefore, 
just at this place very marshy, could be crossed with ease, 
and the river also was in several places frozen over ; but 
at the point chosen for the bridge it was still open, and 
ice-floes were floating down it, the ice having only begun 
to form at the banks. 

At I p.m. the right bridge of the two which were to be 
constructed, the one destined for the infantry and cavalry 
only, was finished, and Oudinot started crossing at 
once. The other bridge, built more solidly for the artil- 
lery and baggage waggons, was not ready until 4 o’clock. 
Oudinot, having arrived on the other bank, succeeded, in 
spite of the resistance offered, in forcing the hostile 
division posted there, to fall back upon Stachov, and 
held his ground in front of it. At the same time 
Sembin was occupied, and thus the road was open for 
the continuation of the retreat. The Guards and Ney 
now reached Studienka. Victor arrived at Borissov, 
having left the divisions of Partouneaux behind at 
Loshnitsa, where Davout also arrived in the evening, 
Partouneaux now acting as rear guard. Eugene advanced 
to Nyemanitsa. As to the Russians, Tshitshagov, as 
already mentioned, was at Sabashevitshi and Stachov; 
Wittgenstein reached Sostritsa; Kutusov crossed the 
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Dnieper and arrived at Starossel3fay, with his advance 
guard at Moliavka. 

The Emperor spent the night in a house at Studionka. 
During the night the waggons were to cross continually to 
the other bank, but the bridge, constructed in an im- 
perfect manner under the pressing circumstances, broke 
down twice ; first at 8 p.m., and then, being repaired by 
II o’clock, it broke again three hours later, so that it 
could not be used again before 6 o’clock in the morning. 
The bridge destined for the troops alone had served during 
the night for the passage of Ncy’s corps. At .| a.ni. Victor 
arrived at Studienka and took up a position covering the 
bridges ; Partouneanx came up to Borissov. At i p.m. 
the Emperor himself crossed on horseback, followed by 
the Guards, whilst Eugene’s and Davout’s troops, who 
arrived in the course of the day, also crossed during the 
night of the 27th. The Emperor established his head- 
quarters at Sanivki. 

On this day, the 27th, Wittgenstein had started from 
Kostritsa and marched to Sttiri-Borissov, where he learnt 
that one of Victor’s divisions had not yet left Borissov. 
He therefore resolved to block its road to Studienka, and 
for this purpose took up a position at Stari-Borissov. 
Partouncaux, having started from Borissov in the evening, 
thus encountered such superior numbers that he was soon 
surrounded and compelled to lay down his arms. Tshit- 
shagov, fully enlightened on the morning of the 27th as 
to the real point of crossing of the French army, had in 
his turn also moved up towards Borissov, repaired the 
bridge there, and had thus resumed communications with 
Wittgenstein. Both now resolved to attack the next day 
simultaneously on the two banks of the Beresina. 

At 8 a.m. on the 28th, therefore, Tshitshagov attacked 
Oudinot and Ney, and two hours later Victor found 
himself attacked by Wittgenstein. On both banks of 
the Beresina, however, the French troops were able to 
stand their ground. Daring this fighting the bridges were 
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continuously being crossed by the stragglers, streaming 
up without arms and in disorderly masses, and forming 
u block on the river-bank. “ Hitherto these military and 
non-military masses, which no longer belonged to any 
particular divisions of the arm)', and followed two side 
roads parallel to the main road, had of their own accord 
fallen into a certain order of marching, ^\'hlch no one 
dared to leave ; but on the heights above Studienka, a1 
the point where the valley opened out wide before their 
sight, the instinct of escape awoke in these men, who now 
retained a merely mechanical existence. They spread 
out at once on both sides, at the sight of the river, 
confident of finding here the long-looked-for bridges, and 
tried thus to reach them moi'e quickly than their com- 
panions to their right or left ; but on their arrival at the 
river, which on account of the floes of ice and both 
banks being strongly covered with ice, just beginning to 
form, could not be crossed anywhere else, there remained 
no other course to them but to i-eturn to the order of 
march adopted by common consent up to now ; and this 
naturally had the consequence, that in many cases might 
became right.” ‘ 

At g o’clock in the evening Victor also began to cross, 
and at i o’clock the last regular body of troops had got 
across, only a few thousand stragglers were still on the 
left bank. On the 29th November, at 8.30 Ji.ni., Ebl6 
set fire to' the bridges over the Beresina, and one hour 
later they were destroyed. '‘There ended the career of 
the Grand Army, which had made Europe tremble ; it 
ceased to exist in a military sense ; its only safety now lay 
in headlong flight.”® The army, as far as we can still 
call it an army, marched this day through Sembin. During 
the next three days the number of those capable of 
fighting fell to 8800 men. The Emperor left Sanivki at 

^ V, Lossberg, Briefe, &c. Thom, /ih Janu.ary, 1813. 2S3. 

* de Chambray, Hist, de I’expodition dc Russie, III. 71 , 
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G a.m. in a carriage and reached Kaincnj during the 
night. 

From the moment at which he had led his army to the 
right bank of the Ecresina, he indulged in no further 
illusions as to what must happen. “ I’he army is 
numerous, but terribly disorganized. A fortnight will be 
necessary to rally it round the ilag, and where are we to 
get a fortnight ? The cold and privations have dissolved 
the army. We shall reach Vilna, but shall we be able to 
hold out there? Yes, if we can make a stand for a week 
there, but if we are attacked during the first week, it is 
doubtful, whether we shall bo able to remain there. 
Provisions, provisions, provisions ; the want of food will 
cause these insubordinate masses to commit the most 
horrible excesses against the town. Perhaps the army 
will not be able to concentrate again until after crossing 
the Niemen. In this situation of affairs it is possible that 
I may consider my presence in Paris necessary for .France, 
for my empire, nay, for the army itself.” ‘ 

He acted in accordance with this conviction. On the 
evening of the 5th December he arrived at Smorgonj, 
and after having taken some food, he wrote with his own 
hand the zgth bulletin, dating it the 3rd December 
from Molodetshno. He then culled his marshals together, 
assumed the most ingenuous air during the evening meal, 
and asked Eugene to read the bulletin aloud to them. 
Having finally handed over the command of the remains 
of his army to Murat, he entered his carriage about n 
o’clock, accompanied by Caulaincourt, with Rustan on 
the box, and drove away at foil speed in the direction of 
Vilna. On the i8th December, at 11.30 in the evening, 
he arrived in the Tnileries. 

We have nothing further to add. In the course of our 
reflections we have already expressed the conviction, 

* C. N; To Maret, Sanivki, risht bank of tho Bcrcsina near Seinbin, 
29th November. 
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that the issue of the campaign of I1S12 must necessarily 
have been what it was, with such a general and such an 
army. It must be acknowledged indeed, that the general 
here only reaped the reward for that utter contempt for 
the future, which he always exhibited both in the govern- 
ment of his people and the training of his troops. 
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UP TO THE AKaMISTICE, 

When the Emperoi-, on his departure from Smorgonj, 
handed over the chief command to Murat, the dis- 
organized rabble, for the most part unarmed, into which 
the troops had dissolved could no longer be called an 
army. After crossing the Bercsina operations were no 
longer military. The cold, which reached 30 degrees 
(Reaumur) on the 3rd December, and increased during the 
following days, finished the work of ruin. “ The cold, still 
33 degrees (it is even said that it fell to 25 degrees), had 
made everybody indifferent to what happened; the greater 
part had their hands or feet frozen.” ‘ On the 8lh Decem- 
ber Murat reached Vilna with the remains of the Guard 
and a few thou.sand stragglers. Ncy, with the divisions of 
Loison, scarcely 400 men, and Wrede, about 2000 men, 
formed the rearguard, but was soon forced back upon 
Vilna by Tshitshagov, who had taken np the pursuit. 
Under these circumstances there was no possibility what- 
ever of obeying the orders which the Emperor, probably 
for form’s sake only, had left with Murat, “ to 
assemble the army at Vilna, hold that town, and go 
into winter quarters.” “ 

On the loth Murat started again from Vilna and reached 
Kovno during the night of the iith. Ney followed with 
1500 men. From Kovno Berthier reported as follows : “I 
must not conceal from your Majesty that the whole army 

' C. N, Berthier to N. Kovno, 13th December. 

® C. N. Instructions, Smorgonj, 5th December. 
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is entirely broken up, even your riunrcl, which numbers 
scarcely 400 to 500 men. The generals and officers have 
lost all they possessed, and almost all have some parts of 
their bodies frozen. The streets are strewn with corpses ; 
the houses are filled with them. The army forms only 
one short column, which starts in the morning and 
reaches the next place without the semblance of order.” * 
Nor was it possible to obey the Emperor’s second 
instruction, viz. to make a stand on the Niemen; and 
in ever-increasing disorder the helpless mass dragged 
itself along the Gumbinnen road. “ I will not detail 
to your Majesty the saddening instances of looting, 
insubordination and loss of cohesion ; everything has 
reached its climax.” ° On the igth December Murat 
reached Kdnigsberg, his army consisting of 400 men 
of the Old Guard and not quite 600 men of the 
Guard cavalry, followed by a few thousand stragglers. 
Tshitshngov’s pursuit ceased on the Niemen, the frontier 
of Prussia. 

But if this latter circumstance seemed to promise a 
chance of being able to remain at Kimigsberg, a piece 
of news soon arrived which put an end to this hope. 
We know that Macdonald’s operations round Riga had 
come to a standstill. He was there inactive, as it were, in 
winter quarters, when he received, on the i8th Decem- 
ber, at Stalgen his headquarters, a letter from Berthier 
dated from Vilna on the gth, which gave him the first 
hint about the great events that had happened. For 
it ordered him to fall back upon Tilsit. He started 
upon his retreat and reached Tilsit on the 28th ; but 
Yorck, the leader of the Prussian contingent, who was 
better informed, from private sources, as to the real 
nature of Napoleon’s situation, concluded an arrangement 
with the Russians, which neutralized his corps for the 
time being. The news of the convention of Tauroggen 

' C. N, Berthier to N. Kovno, 12th December. 

“ C. N. Bpi-tliipr to N. WiriviHen i 6 tb Deceml'M»r 
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reached Murat on the ist January, 1813, at Kbnigsberg. 
He saw at once that, deprived of the aid of the 
Prussians, he could not maintain so advanced a post. 
He therefore fell back upon Elbing, and then to Posen, 
where he arrived on the 16th January, and, handing the 
command of the army over to Eugene, departed for 
Naples. 

Thus in the middle of January the line of the Vistula 
was abandoned; Danzig alone remaining in the hands 
of the French. About the same time, on the part of the 
Russians, Tshitshagov reached Marienburg, Wittgenstein 
Elbing, whilst Kutusov was advancing slowly from Vilna 
vi& Suwalki towards Plotsk. At Posen, Eugene received 
the Emperor’s first plans for the reconstruction of the army. 
A vanguard was to be formed at Posen under Ney, for 
which purpose the divisions of Grenier, coining up from 
Italy, and the division of Lagrange, 10,000 men of the 
XI. Corps, were to be utilized. This latter corps had 
remained behind under Augereau to garrison Prussia, but 
had afterwards been called upon to send forward reinforce- 
ments, and consi.sted now only of one division under 
Lagrange. Protected by this vanguard, four new corps 
were to be created, the I. II. III. IV., at Stettin, Kiistrin, 
Spandau and Glogau respectively ; and the Emperor cal- 
culated that by the month of June he would have four 
divisions ready in Stettin and two in each of the other three 
fortresses. In addition, for the i-eorganization of the 
Grand Army three groups were to be formed from the 
forces left behind in France and from the freshly raised 
levies ; viz. a Corps of Observation on the Elbe at Magde- 
burg, a Corps of Observation of Italy at Verona, and the 
F'irst Corps of Observation ofthe Rhine at Frankfort on the 
Main. A second Corps of Observation of the Rhine would 
later on be formed at Magdeburg, whilst the first three 
corps were to advance and reach the Oder by the isl 
May. Towards the end of June the Emperor reckoned 
upon having altogether 300,000 men at his disposal. 
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Indeed he considered his situation in no way 
desperate. He advised Ncy not to evacuate Warsaw, 
reckoning upon Schwarzenberg, and believing that the 
Russians would bring only cavalry against Eugene. 
Even on the 26th January he says: “According 
to all the indications I can gather, I have no doubt 
but that you will be able to hold out in Posen ; ” ‘ a 
view which no longer showed the clearness of j udgment 
with which he formerly estimated facts, but was a sign of 
that falsifying and self-deceiving process which had 
taken such fast hold of his mind. He looked upon 
the relief of Danzig as a first success, and referred 
to some 50,000 men, whom he supposed to have been 
employed in the investment of that place. Of course he 
was not in earnest, the number being mentioned merely 
to encourage Eugene. 

The facts, however, did not correspond with the 
Emperor’s views. The Russians did advance into Prussia ; 
slowly it is true, arid in inconsiderable force 5 but the 
country showed itself more and more hostile to the French ; 
and now Schwarzenberg deprived them of the expected 
support of their right wing, even as Yorck had already 
robbed them of their left wing. On the 7th December the 
Austrian auxiliary Corps which he commanded, and which 
layat Slonim, had proceeded together with Reynier’s Corps, 
vi& Bielostok, to Pultusk, where the two corps had taken 
up a position. Here he came to an arrangement with 
the Russians, and there was a brief armistice. With the 
commencement of Februarj', however, Schwarzenberg set 
out for Krakau, having concluded a truce for his own 
Corps, whilst Reynier fell back upon Kalish. 

Thus Eugene thought himself on the lath February 
compelled to leave Posen with the 14,000 men he had 
collected there, and retreat to Frankfort-on-the-Oder, 
where he arrived on the i8th. The Emperor was 
altogether dissatisfied with this movement, which, as it 
* C. N. To Eus^toe, Fontainebleau. 
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was made direct on Berlin, offered no obstacle to the 
continued advance of the enemy. He explained to 
Eugene that this object could only have been attained 
by a position on the cfneiny’s Hank ; inasmuch a.s such 
a position, at a naturally strong point, ^vonld have been 
a constant menace to their line of operations, and 
would have forced them to reckon with it. Indeed 
he showed his step-son on the map the point which 
would have fulfilled that condition. An o.\perienced 
general, w'ho would have taken up a camp in front ot 
Ki'istnn, &c.” ’ 

“ If . . . instead of falling back to Frankfort, you had 
concentrated in front of Kustrin, the enemy would have 
hesitated to throw any forces over to the left bank. You 
would have gained twenty days at least.” - 

But as it was, only two days passed before Eugene 
considered the position of Frankfort also no longer 
tenable, and on tlic 22nd he fell back upon Berlin. From 
hero also, after one attempt to show front, which he 
quickly renounced, he continued his retreat, until, on 
the 6th March, he ultimately reached Wittenberg, and 
determined to make a stand upon the Elbe. 

At this moment the French forces were stationed as 
follows Eugene had his headquarters at Leipzig ; 
Reynier, with 12,000 men lay at Dresden and Meissen ; 
Davout, with 10,000 men (the newly-created I. Corps) 
at Dresden ; Grenier, ig,ooo men at Wittenberg ; Victor, 
8000 men (the newly-created II. Corps) at Bernburg; 
Lauriston, 20,000 men (the Corps of Observation of the 
Elbe) at Magdeburg ; and finally, 6000 men under Van- 
damme held Bremen. 

The Emperor beheld this hasty retreat with undisguised 
dissatisfaction. “ We must at last begin to wage war, , . . 
Our militarj' operations are an object of scorn to our 
allies in Vienna, as well as to our enemies in London and 
St. Petersburg, because our army regularly runs away a 

* C. N. Trianon, 9U1 March. " C. N. Trianon, isili Miirch. 
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week before the enemy's infantry arrives, at the mere 
approach of some light troops, or even the rumour of it.” 
But his interference, when he wrote on the 5th March 
to Eugene, “ Sum total : Remain in Berlin as long as 
you can,” an order which he repeated the next day, came 
too lati: to stop Eugene ; and thus nothing remained for 
him but to read his subordinate a lecture. On the 
9th March he wrote as follows: “I cannot imagine 
what forced you to leave Berlin. If yon had taken up 
a i)osition in front of Berlin, . . . the enemy would neces- 
sarily have thought you were going to fight a battle. 
In that case he would not have crossed the Oder before 
having assembled some 60,000 to 80,000 men, . . . but 
he was far fi'om being able to do this. . . . The Rus.sians 
. . . cannot possibly have at present at their disposal an 
army equal to yours; they are becoming weaker, you 
stronger.” This admonition was all the more necessary, as 
the Emperor was well aware of the fact that, ” generally 
speaking, instinct leads us to consider the enemy whom 
we see, as more numerous than he really is.” ' Then he 
proceeded to mention in detail all the disadvantages which 
the retreat to Wittenberg entailed, reminding Eugene that 
he had some time before recommended him to fall back on 
Magdeburg. His idea was to hold the Lower Elbe and 
thus to cover Holland. “ The 32nd Military Division and 
Westphalia are the principal objects of importance, for on 
these Holland depends ; they can only be maintained by 
an offensive position in front of Magdeburg.” “ ” I know 
well that Dresden is a point of paramount importance, 
but this is a thing we cannot avoid. Should the enemy 
march upon Dresden with his main army, and at the same 
time advance upon Hanover with another body of troops, 
it stands to reason that you cannot possibly defend 
Dresden. If forced to choose between the defence of the 
Lower and that of the Upper Elbe, I should prefer to 

' C. N. To Eus^ne, Trianon, nth March. 

® C. N. To Claike, SchOnbrunn, loih October, 1809. 
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defend the Lower ; ” ’ indeed this tract of country was so 
important in his eyes, that he added : “ I should prefer 
to see the enemy at Leipzig, Erfurt and Gotha, rather 
than in Hanover and Bremen.” “ 

In addition, he pointed out to Eugene that if he 
wished to protect Dresden directly, he would be forced to 
denude other more important points, and he therefore 
wished to see him take an offensive position in front of 
Magdeburg; “this will be the surest way to assist 
Dresden ; ” ’ and he further admonished him : “ You 
should not try to find out whether the enemy is about to 
move or not. . . . You must in fact take up a position, 
which will render you independent of the enemy, and which 
you can occupy, whatever he may do ; one from which 
you can command his movements, by forcing him to move 
against you, so as to invest you; but this an offensive 
position alone can effect.” '' “ If there is a fine position any- 
where, it is that in front ofMagdeburg, where you can con- 
tinuously threaten to attack the enemy, and whence you can 
actually attack him if he does not appear in too great 
force.” In his earnest solicitude to see the desired position 
near Magdeburg occupied for the safeguarding of the line of 
the Lower Elbe, the Emperor even addressed one of the 
corps-leaders direct, and wrote thus to Lauriston : “ It is 
my desire that you assemble your four divisions one hour's 
march in front of Magdeburg. You must cover yourself 
by a few lunettes and publish in all directions the fact that 
you are going to resume the offensive.” ‘ There is nothing 
more instructive than this series of letters, in which the 
Emperor, map in hand, lectures on strategical defence. 

The sanitary condition of his army filled him with 
anxiety. He was well aware that he would need all 

* C. N. To EugSne, Trianon, 17th Marcli, 4 p.m. 

® C. N. To Eugene, Trianon, isth March. 

’ C. N. To Engine, Trianon, i8th Mai'ch. 

'* C. N. To Engine, Trianon, 9th March. 

‘ C. N. Trianon, 14th March. 
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the men, capable of bearing arms, to be successful; 
and he therefore sent out careful instructions as to the 
caution to be exercised in the choice of camping stations. 
“ Above all, choose a very healthy soil. Consult the 
medical men and the natives on this point. Do not 
permit any exceptions. If you are close to marshes or 
inundated meadows, you may say what you like, but you 
are in an unhealthy spot, and you must go higher up. 
You will understand that in such places I should lose 
my whole army in one spring month. I wish you to 
consult your own common sense and the natives, rather 
than the doctors ; ” * and his principle in this respect 
was ; “ It is better to fight the most sanguinary battle, 
than to encamp the troops in an unhealthy spot.” “ 

At the same time the Emperor began to consider 
the resumption of the general offensive, as soon as he 
should have placed his masses in readiness under the 
protection of the line of the Elbe. His plan was to cross 
the Elbe at Havelberg, lead the whole army to Stettin, 
thus gaining the line of the Oder before the enemy by out- 
stripping and surprising him, and then to advance in ful 1 
force to the relief of Danzig. “ Since it must be the fir.st 
aim of the French army to move with all speed to the 
assistance of Danzig, it would, if we suppose the army of 
the Elbe to be assembled at Magdeburg, Havelberg and 
Wittenberg, and the army of the Main at Wurzburg, 
Erfurt and Leipzig, be the natural course to take — and 
easily concealed from the enemy — ^to advance with 
the whole army of the Elbe and the army of the Main 
behind it, vtet Havelberg, to Stettin. It will probably 
be my purpose to advance, covered by the Thuringer 
Wald and the Elme, vui Havelberg, reach Stettin by 
forced marches with 300,000 men, and continue to march 
as far as Danzig, which town we could reach in a fort- 
night ; we shall have relieved that town by the zoth day 

‘ C. N, To Eugine, Paris, 38th March. 

® C, N. To Davout, St. Cloud, i6th August, i8ri. 
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after the army crosses the Elbe ; we shall be masters of 
Marienburg and the island of Nogat, and hold all the 
bridges over the Lower Vistula. So much for the plan of 
the offensive.” ^ He thus emphasized the great impor- 
tance of Havelberg, and he regretted that there was no 
fortress there and that it was not like Magdeburg, “but 
there is no help for it."' 

This was the Emperor’s great plan, which need not 
fear comparison with his best, either in point of boldness 
or of brilliancy. It was bold, for he proposed to advance 
on the extended line from Stettin to Danzig with his 
left wing along the sea, exposing his right to a flank- 
attack. It was brilliant, for he had well calculated that, 
safeguarded by the Thuringer Wald and the Elbe, he 
would be able to accomplish his concentration towards 
Havelberg by surprise, so that the enemy would have 
neither lime nor opportunity to execute the apprehended 
flank-attack ; and that even if such an attack were made, 
he would be superior to the enemy not only in numbers, 
but more especially in energy, unity, and strategical ex- 
perience, and that he would certainly succeed in relieving 
the large garrison of Danzig, and gaining the important 
base of the Lower Vistula. But even more than the 
actual advantage of such a success, he valued the moral 
effect, which his reappearance on the Vistula would 
produce throughout Europe ; and' rightly so, for “in wai 
the prestige and moral effect are more than half the 
battle.” ’ 

On the 2ist March Eugtoe at last took up the 
position so urgently emphasized by the Emperor, and 
assembled Victor, Grenier, and Lauriston in front of 
Magdeburg. The enemy was at that moment disposed 
as follows: Wittgenstein, 13,000 Russians, and Yorck, 
20,000 Prussians, were at Berlin with advanced bodies 

* C, N. To Davout, St. Cloud, i6th August, 1811, 

® C. N. Notes for the Viceroy of Italy. Trianon, nth March. 

• C. N. To Clarke. Schfinbru" ’otn October, 1809. 
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along the Lower Elbe ; Biilow, 12,000 Prussians, and 
Borstell, 5000 Prussians, were marching up from the 
Oder. The other forces of the Prussians and Russians 
were as yet further to the rear, the former under Blucher 
in Silesia, the latter, the main army under Kutusov 
as commander-in-chief, at Kalish. Scarcely had Eugene 
assumed the offensive attitude recommended by the 
Emperor, than its effect became evident. Wittgenstein, 
who held the chief command over Yorck, Bulow and 
Borstell, had advanced to Rosslan, in order to open 
communications with Blucher, who was on the march 
towards Saxony. But as Eugene now threatened Berlin, 
he at once turned against the latter ; and on the 5th April 
succeeded in forcing back his advanced posts at all points, 
and compelled Eugene to withdraw behind the Elbe and 
to destroy the bridge. Eugene now formed front against 
the Upper Saale, with his left wing resting on the Lower 
Saale and his right on the Harz mountains. 

One consequence of the plan decided upon by the 
Emperor, namely, placing the central point of his 
defence on the Lower Elbe, and remaining undisputed 
master of that country, was the abandonment of 
Dresden. Hamburg had been evacuated by its French 
garrison on the 12th March, and Davout was now fixed 
upon by the Emperor to recapture that town, so that 
he might have a point d'appui for the protection of the 
left wing of his army. “ You will station the Prince of 
Eckmiihl with his sixteen battalions to the left of Sich ; 
he will be very useful there. He knows Hamburg and is 
known there, and his proximity to this town will be of 
advantage.” ‘ “This marshal will be well suited, on 
account of his local knowledge, to restore order and make 
an example.’” In consequence Davout blew up one 
pier of the Elbe bridge at Dresden on the 19th March, 
and then started for LUneburg. On the 26th Dresden 

• C. N. To Eugene, Tri.anon, 15th March. 

“ C. N. To Eugtne. Trianon, i8th March. 
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was entirely evacuated by the French, the suburb of 
Neustadt having been abandoned on the 22nd; and the 
next day the town was occupied by a detachment of 
Russians, who preceded the main arriiy. 

The Emperor left St. Cloud on the 15th April at 4 
a.m., and arrived at 2 a.m. on the 17th in Mayence. He 
found his army at that moment in the following formation : 
Davout, 30,000 men, was on the march to Liineburg; 
Eugene, 70,000 men, stood on the Saale ; the First Corps 
of Observation of the Rhine, under Ney, 50,000 men, was 
marching towards Erfurt ; the Second Corps of Observa- 
tion of the Rhine, under Marmont, 27,000 men, was on the 
march towards Eisenach ; and the Corps of Observation of 
Italy under Bertrand, 40,000 men, on the march to Bam- 
burg. The Guard, 18,000 men, was at Mayence. All these 
figures, however, are exaggerated and were by no means 
fully reached at that time. The sum total of all his forces 
between the Elbe and the Rhine, or on the piarch from 
Italy through Bavaria, was probably somewhat below 
200,000 men. With these forces at his disposal the 
Emperor now formed his army into the following corps : 

The Emperor. 

Chief of the .Staff : Berthier. 

Guard : Morlicr. 

I. Coips : Uavnut. 

III. Corps : Ney. 

IV. Corps ! Bertrand. 

V. Corps : Lauriston. 

VI. Corps ; Marmont. 

VII. Corps' : Reynicr. 

XI. Corps : Macdonald. 

XII. Corps : Oudinot. 


' The VII. Corps consisted for the present only of one division, 
4000 strong! as soon as it reached the Elbe it was once more to 
absorb the troops of Saxony. 

The II. Corps, Victor, was still in process of formation, and did not 
take the Held until a little later. 

Poniatowski, in Gallicia, counted as the VIII. Corps, 

Augereau was busy in Bavaria with the formation of the IX, Corps. 
Finally the garrison of Danzig under Rapp was reckoned as the X. 
Corps. 
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At 8 p.m. on the 24th the Emperor left Mayence, “ he 
arrived at Erfurt on the 25th April and already appeared 
very uneasy.” ^ His knowledge of the enemy’s positions 
was very scanty, for he suffered considerably from his 
want of cavalry, for this arm is not so easily formed on 
the spur of the moment. And he had always most earnestly 
insisted upon his cavalry being and remaining in constant 
touch with the enemy. “A colonel of Chasseurs or 
Hussars, who goes to sleep, instead of spending the night 
in bivouac and remaining in constant communication with 
his piquets deserves to be shot.” ' His present cavalry was 
indeed far from being equal to this task, and he therefore 
remained in ignorance of the enemy’s measures. “ I do 
not yet know properly what they (the enemy) are going to 
do j they have nothing but light cavalry in front of the 
Viceroy, they have nothing but light cavalry in front of 
Erfurt ; we have not learnt that they have any infantry 
nearer than Leipzig.” “ “I should be able to finish matters 
very quickly if I had 15,000 more cavalry, but I am rather 
weak in this arm ; ” * and eye-witnesses of the campaign 
confirm this. “ Never, in any campaign, has the want 
which a dearth of cavalry creates been more pain 
fully felt than in this.”‘ "The infantry, fatigued by 
the past days’ work, had to march against the enemy’s 
horsemen ; for the scanty cavalry was quite insufficient, 
and as it consisted for the greater part only of regiments 
of the Guard, it was always kept in reserve. How 
strikingly the saying has been proved true in this 
campaign that newly recruited troops can be easily made 
into infantry soldiers, but not into cavalry.” * 

To the very end of his life, after his extensive experience 
of offensive as well as defensive warfare, the Emperor laid 

' <} V. Odeleben, Napoleon’s Feldzug in Sachsen itn 1813. 32. 

“ C. N. To Berthier, Paris, and January, 1812. 

® C. N. To the King of Wurtemberg. Mayence, i8th April. 

■* C. N. To the King of Wurtemberg. Mayence, 24th April. 

' IJerthezfene, Souvenirs mil. 

■* O. V. O. Napoleon’s Feldzop-, etc. 50. 
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emphasis upon the value of cavalry in conducting a really 
decisive campaign. “ General Lloyd asks. What is the use 
of much cavalry ? I on my side ask, How is it possible to 
carry on anything but a defensive war, covering oneself by 
entrenchments and natural obstacles, if one has not a 
cavalrj' fairly equal in strength to that of the enemy ? if 
if you lose a battle, your army is lost. ... An army 
superior in cavalry will always have the advantage of 
being able to cover its movements, of being well informed 
as to the enemy’s movements and giving battle only 
when it chooses. Its defeats will have few evil con- 
sequences, and its successes will be decisive.” The whole 
campaign of the Allies, Liitzen, Bantzeii and the retreat 
to Silesia will furnish proofs of this. And in order that 
the cavalry may be independent in all situations which 
may arise, he declared that a long-range rifle is in- 
dispensable for it. “ It is universally conceded that the 
Cuirassiers have difficulty in using their carbines; but 
on the other hand it seems absurd, that 3000 or 4000 
brave men should be exposed to being surprised in 
their cantonments or stopped in their marches by a 
couple of light companies. ... I cannot reconcile 
myself to seeing 3000 men, picked troops, liable to be 
overwhelmed by any partizan leader during a popular 
rising or in a surprise by light troops, or to be arrested 
on their march by a few good sharpshooters behind a 
brook or a house ; it seems absurd to me. It is my 
wish that every man should have a musket ; even if it 
be only a very short carbine, carried in the manner most 
convenient to the Cuiras.siers, it is all the same to 
me. . . . Place therefore some proposal before me, so that 
these 3000 men may not have to depend on infantry to 
protect them in cantonments, and that they may be able to 
clear their way if any infantry, inferior to them in numbers, 
attack them. ... As to the Lancers, see whether we 
could not manage to arm them with a carbine in addition 
to their lances ; and should this be impossible, at least 
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one-third of each troop ought to be armed with carbines.”' 
We thus see that the Emperor had learnt what experience 
in war has taught us. 

It had been the Emperor’s plan at first, when he became 
aware of the enemy’s advance into Saxony, “ to refuse my 
right wing and to allow the enemy to push forward 
towards Bayreuth, that is, to execute the converse 
manoeuvre, which I executed in the campaign of Jena, so 
that, if the enemy advance to Bayreuth, I may be able to 
reach Dresden before them and cut them off from 
Prussia.” ’ This reference to Jena fully shows us not 
only how he recognized the existence and justification of 
certain methods of conducting strategical operations, and 
the possibility of adjusting them so as to suit different 
situations, but it comprises the wisdom of those teachers 
who have tried to elucidate the nature of these 
methods, their value or worthlessness, their strength 
or weakness. 

But when the Emperor noticed that that expected 
forward movement of the enemy did not take place, 
but that they remained stationary in Saxony, he 
decided as follows : “ My first object is to throw the 
enemy upon the right bank of the Saale, then upon 
the right bank of the Mulde, and lastly even upon the 
right bank of the Elbe.” ’ For this purpose he intended 
to direct his forward movement on Leipzig. “ I think, 
our first point will be to get to Leipzig. The Viceroy 
might advance viw Merseburg.” ■* But, as had always 
been the case with him, the first thing he looked 
to was the concentration of his masses, before 
approaching the enemy closely. “At this moment 
my first object is to unite with the Viceroy.” ‘ “ The 

* Oeuvres xxxi, 508, 509. Notes siir I’introduction 0 , 1 histoire de Is 
g-uerre, etc., par Lloyd. 

- C. N. To Clark. St. Cloud, izth November, 1811. 

® C. N. To Bertrand. St. Cloud, 12th April. 

* C. N. To the King of Wiirtemberg. Mayence, 2.i.th April. 

® C. N. To Ney. Erfurt, 28th April, ^.30 a.m. 
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main object at this moment is concentration ; ” ^ and 
in order to succeed in this safely and unnoticed by the 
enemy, “all my movements will be executed behind 
the Saale as behind a curtain.”® From behind that 
curtain he purposed breaking out with superior numbers, 
in order either to force his opponents, whom he fairly 
correctly estimated at 60,000 to 70,000 men, to the South 
off their lines of communications with Berlin, or to 
encounter Wittgenstein still unsupported, for “ as Witt- 
genstein is inclined to be daring, we may, if we attack 
him with large numbers, inflict great losses upon him.” ® 

On the day of the Emperor’s arrival in Erfurt, his army 
stood at the following points : Eugene (with Lauriston, 
Macdonald and Reynier) on the Lower Saale ; Ney in 
front of Weimar, holding the defile of Kdsen ; the Guard 
at Erfurt ; Marmont at Gotha ; Bertrand at Saalfeld and 
Oudinot at Coburg. The enemy’s positions were as 
follows: Wittgenstein lay with 22,000 men between the 
Lower Mulde and Saale ; Blttcher, 23,000, was at Alten- 
burg; the vanguard of the main army, 11,000 men, at 
Chemnitz ; this latter itself, now under Tormassov, 18,000 
men, at Dresden ; and lastly 10,000 men under Winzinge- 
rode at Ltitzen. From the above-mentioned places the 
French army advanced during the next few days towards 
the Saale, Eugdne taking the direction of Merseburg, and 
the Emperor with the remaining corps that of Weissenfels. 

We cannot but admire the iron energy of the man 
and his high gifts as an organizer, when we see him 
a few months after the tremendous ruin of a whole 
army in Russia, standing again on the Elbe with so 
large a force. But no human energy could give to 
these newly-formed regiments the value of those of 
1805 and 1806. No one indeed in the arm)' indulged in 
any such opinion, and all were carefully mindful of 

* C. N. To Ney. Erfurt, 26th April. 

* C. N. To Ney. Erfurt, 27th April, 8 a.m. 

* C. N. To Ney. Erfurt, a8th April, 3.30 a.ra. 
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Napoleon’s admonition, “We must act cautiously and 
not endanger inferior troops, nor be foolish enough, as 
some are, to think that to be a man is to be a soldier. 
Troops such as you have ’’ (the words are addressed to 
Clarke in i8og in connection with the Walcheren ex- 
pedition) “ are just the kind which need most entrench- 
ments, earthworks, and artillery. . . . The more inferior 
the quality of a body of troops the more artillery it 
requires. There are some army corps with which I should 
require only one-third of the artiller}' which I need for 
other corps.” ^ For this reason the Emperor tried to 
create everywhere the belief that he was well provided 
with this arm, and indeed took care to be well equipped 
in this respect, so that on the resumption of hostilities 
after the truce he again had 1300 guns at his disposal. 
After Lvitzen and Baut^ien we hear him say, “ It is the 
artillery of my Guard which generally decides my battles, 
for, as I have it always at hand I can bring it to bear, 
wherever it becomes necessary." ® And after the end 
of the campaign he wrote, “Great battles are won by 
artillery. “ “ 

But noticing that the spirit of enterprise in his sub- 
ordinate leaders was much depressed by the consciousness 
of being at the head of troops upon whom they could not 
depend, he admonished them thus : “ Do not be afraid of 
trusting your troops in actual fighting.” * Moreover, we 
shall see himself acting and fighting from the very begin- 
ning, with this army, just as if he had the old one still 
under him. It is characteristic of genius not to be 
dependent for success on the worth of the material at 
command, but, on the contrary, to handle the material 
available in such a manner that to gain victory becomes 
possible. 

* C. N. Schonbrunn, r8th August, 

* C N. To Clarke. Neumarkt. and June. 

’ C N. To Eugfene. St. Cioud, aoth November, 1813, 

tC. N. To Bertrand, Liegntte, 6th June. 
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More ominous, however, was the fact that the officers 
also were not equal to their task, for “ it is the officers 
and non-commissioned officers who are the backbone of 
any body of men.” ^ The Emperor’s complaints about 
“ these incapable officers, who make the soldiers laugh,” 
and about “these young men who have just left college, 
and know nothing,” show how deeply the general felt the 
want, though of course as a statesman he ought to have 
confessed that it was he himself who, by his never-ceasing 
wars, had consumed all the capable officers, and that it 
was high time now to pause. 

It is true that in the higher posts we still see those 
names which the Emperor’s campaigns had rendered 
famous throughout the world, and there was therefore 
no want of experience in administration and in war ; but 
we have noted already how the influences of time and 
luxury and the growth of Napoleon’s power had begun to 
make themselves felt in these men, and their effects 
were now fully apparent. It had been even too late 
when, in i8ii, the Emperor wrote these grand words : 
“The honour of a general consists in obeying, in 
keeping those under his orders in the way of duty, 
in enforcing a strict discipline, devoting himself ex- 
clusively to the interests of the state and the sovereign, 
and forgetting entirely his own private interests.” ® But 
here we read the contrary : “ It was almost the exclusive 
occupation of the superior and inferior officers, when they 
were left to themselves, to satisfy their physical wants. 
All that the Emperor’s proximity could effect was at the 
most to induce the troops to attend punctually to their 
ordinary duties. As to confidence in the leaders, or 
the necessary good understanding between these and the 
men, it was for the most part non-existent.” * 

On the 38th April the Emperor’s advanced columns 

* C. N. To Decris. Posen, ijih December, 1806. 

’ C. N. To Bcrthier. Sb Cloud, 8th June, 

* O. V. 0 ., etc., 193. 
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reached the Saale, and the next day the masses of his 
own and Eugene’s arm3' arrived respectively at Weissen- 
fels and Merseburg; thus the junction planned had been 
accomplished. The advance was now continued in the 
direction of Leipzig ; and on the ist May the Emperor 
and the Guard reached Lutzen, driving Winzingerode 
thence. Ney arrived at Kaja, Marmont was in the Pass 
of Rippach, Bertrand at Poserna, Oudinot at Naumburg, 
Eugene and Lauriston at Markranstadt, Macdonald a little 
behind the latter, and Reynier still at Merseburg. On the 
part of the enemy also some concentration had been 
effected, of which, however, the Emperor was unaware. 
Thus the corps of Wittgenstein, Bliicher, and Winzinge- 
rode stood now at Zwenkau and Rotha, between the Elster 
and the Pleisse. Tormassov was at Lobstadt, and the 
vanguard of the main army had been sent forward to 
Aitenburg to cover the left flank. The chief command 
had been entrusted to Wittgenstein, and he detennined to 
cross the Elster on the following day and to fall upon the 
right flank of the French, whilst one division, 5000 men, 
was posted at Lindenau, in front of Leipzig, so as to 
occupj' and divert the enemy’s attention. The Elster 
and the Flossgraben were, therefore, crossed early in the 
morning of the 2nd May, and about ii o’clock the 
Prusso-Russian army stood between Werben and Dom- 
sen, with Tormassov at Pegau in reserve. The former 
vanguard of the main army left Aitenburg for Zeitz. 

The Emperor “ did not expect to be attacked on that 
day, at least not in the direction whence the attack 
came," ^ for “ he was not acquainted with the real position 
of the enemy, and had not expected them to take the 
offensive so soon,” “ Still he bad been informed so far as 
to be aware of some movements for the purpose of con- 
centration at Zwenkau, and he knew that Wittgenstein 
had been entrusted with the supreme command. He 
did not, however, intend for the present to change his 
‘ 0 . V, O,, 52. s Marmont, Mem. v, 15. 
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direction towards Leipzig, for, though the enemy were 
in position higher up on the Elster, yet the masses 
advancing upon Leipzig would be able to attack them 
in the most favourable direction, since they would engage 
their strategical flank. He therefore ordered Lauriston at 
4 a.m. to march direct to Leipzig ; Macdonald was to 
follow to Markranstadt in support, but was at the same 
time to keep an eye upon Zwenkau ; and in addition he 
ordered Ney to reconnoitre in that direction as well as 
towards Pegau. Marmont was to push forward to Pegau, 
and Bertrand to Taucha. The Emperor himself intended 
to accompany Lauriston. 

He was on the road to Leipzig, when at 9 a.m. 
Lauriston began an engagement with the enemy’s division 
posted in front of Leipzig ; and its obstinate resistance 
confirmed the Emperor for the present in his view that 
the greater part of the hostile army was still there, and 
that he had probably its right ,wing in front of him. 
For his own flank he feared but little, and had therefore 
■called up Marshal Ney in person to the road to Leipzig, 
“ At II a.m. Napoleon had passed the Gustavus Adolphus 
monument. Prince Eugene had joined him. At his 
side was the Prince of the Moscova, who had ridden up 
to receive personally the Emperor’s orders for the rest 
of the day. They advanced, and already perceived the 
fusillade of General Lauriston’s advanced guard among 
the first houses of Leipzig. The Emperor, impatient to 
know whether the resistance was serious, had dismounted 
and directed his telescope upon the town. He could 
distinguish the roofs covered by inhabitants, spectators of 
the fighting. At the moment when he noticed that no 
hostile forces showed themselves on this side of the town, 
a terrible cannonade became audible on our right wing, 
almost in our rear, in the direction of the place where 
the Prince of Moscova’s troops had spent the night.** ^ 
'' Napoleon remained calm, but watched for a few minutes 
* Fain, Manuscrit dc, i8is, i. 148. 
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the distant smoke and thunder, and immediately changed 
his plan.” * Eugene was to advance with Macdonald’s 
corps from Markranstadt against the enemy’s right, 
whilst Lauriston continued to keep in play his present 
opponents in front of Leipzig. Marmont was to join in 
the battle from the right, and Bertrand was to advance 
from Poserna against the enemy’s left and rear. The 
Emperor himself hastened at a gallop towards Lutzen, 
where he intended to lead the Guard forward in the 
centre and to use them as a reserve. 

Wittgenstein’s attack had met in the first place Ney’s 
corps, which was in possession of Gross and Klein 
Gorschen, Kaja, Rahna and Starsiedel, and to which that 
marshal, hurrying on in front of the Emperor, returned. A 
violent .struggle began around these villages, which were 
again and again captured and lost, but as yet remained 
definitely, in the hands of neither combatant. To the 
right of Ney, Marmont marched up soon after noon and 
occupied Starsiedel; Bertrand also appeared about 4 p.m., 
and in order to meet this threatening flank attack, 
Wittgenstein needed all the Russian troops still at his 
disposal, so that he was unable to support the Prussians, 
who had, with heavy losses, taken Gross and Klein 
Gorschen, Rahna, and finally Kaja also. Their attack 
upon Starsiedel, however, which was the key of the 
French line, was unsuccessful, and the Russian troops 
also were unable to hold Eisdorf, the point d^appui of 
the French left. 

The Emperor, who felt how great, nay perhaps decisive, 
the impression would be which, after the events of 1812, 
the issue of this first battle would create in Europe, had 
exposed himself so persistently to the fire, encouraging 
and inspiring his young troops, that Marmont said: 
“ On this day he probably ran the greatest personal 
risks of his whole career.”* He had up to now looked 
with considerable apprehension upon the fight for the 
‘ O. V. O., S'?. “ Mifmoires, v. 26, 
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villages in his centre ; “ an ill-concealed embarrass- 
ment became visible among his retinue when the fire 
approached closer and closer, and Kaja, the critical 
point, was wavering in the balance.”* Then, about 5 
o’clock, when Kaja was lost, “ he judged that the decisive 
moment, which determines victory or defeat in a battle, 
had come;*” and he ordered his reserve, the Guard, to 
deliver the decisive attack on Kaja, sending to their 
support one of Marmont's divisions. At the same time 
he commanded Drouet to establish a battery of 60 
guns at Starsiedel, in order to clear the way, as usual, 
for breaking the enemy’s line. Kaja was recaptured, 
and the Prussians fell back along the whole line. It 
is true that a Russian division came up from the 
reserve to their support, and succeeded for a moment in 
restoring the battle ; but at 7 p.m. Macdonald's corps 
broke out from Eisdorf on the flank of the Allies, and 
the Russian reserve, hurrying up, was only able to afford 
the retreating army a rest between Gross Gorschen and 
the Flossgraben. At Leipzig Lauriston had continued 
his advance, and at 2 p.m. the town was evacuated. 

The Emperor returned to Ltitzen on horseback at 
nightfall, arriving about 10 o’clock. His elation at his 
victory was mingled with the consciousness of how 
necessary this success had been to him in his situation ; 
and he called Liitzen an “ unexpected victory, and one 
which materially changed the situation of affairs.” " The 
Allies had during the night before the 3rd May fallen 
back behind the Flossgraben ; there was no doubt now 
of their further retreat behind the Elbe, and this was 
executed in two columns through Dresden and Meissen. 
The Emperor followed them on three roads by Wurzen, 
Colditz and Rochlitz, feeling again most deeply his want 
of cavalry. He reached Dresden on the 8th, the allies 

* O, V. O., 60. 

* C. N. Bulletin of the Grand Army, Liitzen, and May. 

* C. N. To Cambaefirfes. Hainau, 7tli June. 
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evacuating the left bank of the Elbe and destroying 
the bridges in and near Dresden, viz. a floating bridge, a 
pontoon bridge, and a wooden one, which had been 
temporarily constructed to fill the gap in the stone bridge 
blown up in part by Davout on the igth of March ; they 
still held, however, the suburb of Neustadt. 

Before the Emperor entered the town itself, he 
personally reconnoitred the Elbe, ordered the floating 
bridge, which was not yet half burnt, to be drawn in 
to the left bank, the fire to be extinguished, and the bridge 
to be restored at once, in order that he might have the 
means of crossing the river without delay, near the 
Schusterhausern. He assembled near Dresden during the 
next few days the Guard, Bertrand, Marmont, Mac- 
donald and Oudinot, whilst Lauriston was at Meissen. 
N ey had for the present remained in Leipzig, as his losses 
at Liitzen had been very heavy ; he was to march later 
to Torgau, in order to be able to push forward thence 
to Berlin ; for this purpose Reynier also, coming up from 
Halle, as well as the new corps of Victor formed at Bern- 
burg, and a division under Sebastiani, 12,000 men, coming 
from Liineburg, were placed under his command. At the 
same time Ney’s appearance at Torgau was to induce the 
enemy not to dispute the passage of the Elbe at Dresden 
too obstinately, for the Emperor said : “ I do not know 
whether I shall be able to cross at Dresden ; I fear I shall 
meet with difficulties in our passage there; for I have 
pontoniers, but no pontoons; they will not arrive for a 
fortnight. If I have no boats and the enemy defends 
the crossing seriously and exposes Dresden to the chances 
of war, I shall be forced to march to Torgau, but your 
presence at Torgau with your army-corps should make an 
impression upon the enemy, and induce him to renounce 
the plan of defending the Elbe.”^ 

At first the Allies appeared to have every intention 
of disputing the crossing of the French ; at any rate 
* To Ney. Colditz, 6th May. 
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they established some forty guns at Uebigau on the 
gth May, and directed a strong fire upon the point of 
crossing. But the Emperor ordered Drouet to place 
about sixty guns in position, and towards the end of 
the day the enemy withdrew, and during the night the 
Neustadt was also evacuated. Nevertheless, the local 
circumstances proved so little favourable to the con- 
struction of bridges, that the Emperor, now through the 
evacuation of the Neustadt in possession of the partially 
demolished stone bridge, preferred to restore the latter. 
The work continued the whole day of the loth and 
the whole night, repeatedly urged on by his personal 
presence; and at 10 a.m. on the nth of May the two 
arches which had been blown up were replaced by 
seven wooden piers, and Macdonald began to cross at 
the head of the army. On the next day, whilst the 
Emperor himself with the Guard and Oudinot remained 
in Dresden, he pushed his corps forward in the form 
of a fan, to facilitate the reconnaissance of the country; 
thus Bertrand was ordered to Konigsbriick, Marmont to 
Kamenz, Macdonald to Bishofswerda, from which latter 
town he drove the Russians. Ney and Lauriston united 
at Torgau, the latter having also been placed under 
Ney's command, as well eis Reynier, who had re-assumed 
command of the Saxons, 8000 men ; Victor and 
Sebastian! were between Bernburg and Kbthen with 
orders to march to Wittenberg. 

The Prusso-Russian army had, after the evacuation 
of the line of the Elbe, fallen back behind the Spree ; 
and had taken up a position on its right bank near 
Bautzen, where they decided to await attack. The 
Emperor had at first been very much in doubt as to 
the enemy’s movements. He was inclined to think the 
Russians would retreat to Breslau, and the Prussians, 
on the other hand, to Berlin. Not until the night 
of the 13th did he receive definite news that the 
enemy had not separated, but had fallen back to 
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Bautzen. He was of opinion, however, that they 
would make no stand there, but continue the retreat 
to Breslau. But on the morning of the 17th he was in- 
formed that the Allies were ready for battle at Bautzen ; 
and early on the i8th he sent orders to Ney to come 
up there, in order to fall on the enemy’s right flank 
during the attack which he meditated. As the point 
on the battle-field which he was to aim at, he designated 
Dresha, in the rear of the Allies. Ney had already had 
his attention drawn to the fact that the enemy seemed 
to be preparing for battle at Bautzen, and consequently 
in his advance towards Berlin on the 17th he had made 
a slight change of direction, Lauriston marching from 
Dobrilugk to Seuftenberg, Ney’s own corps from Luckau 
to Kalau, and Reynier from Dahme to Luckau. On the 
19th the above-mentioned orders from the Emperor reached 
the marshal at Hoyerswerda, whilst Lauriston arrived at 
Weissig and Reynier at Kalau. The remainder of his 
army the Emperor assembled behind Bautzen, on the left 
bank of the Spree. 

At noon on the i8th he left Dresden and went to 
Harthan, whence he started early the next day, moving 
his headquarters to Klein Forstgen, not far from Bautzen. 
He reconnoitred the enemy’s position personally, accom- 
panied only by a small escort, from a rocky eminence 
near Stiebitz, and afterwards from a height above 
Salzfbrstgen, then from the Hill of Schmochtitz, and 
finally from the windmill of Lohsau. At 7 p.m. he 
returned to Little Forstgen. During the afternoon the 
sound of cannon had been audible from the direction of 
Kbnigswartha ; this sound increased towards evening, 
and at eight o’clock the Emperor mounted his horse 
again and rode to Klein Welkau, listening to the 
firing. Only when it ceased at midnight did he return 
to his headquarters. 

The cause of the firing had been the fact that the. 
Allies, informed the day before that the corps of Lauriston 

voT., n. s 
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was approaching by Scuftenberg, had sent out a Prusso- 
Russian corps under Barclay on the igth, to meet it. The 
Russians met at Konigswartha a division sent thither by 
Bertrand, which was to open communication with Ney. 
Observing no caution on the march, it was surprised and 
entirely routed. At Weis.sig the Prussians encountered 
the corps of Lauriston, and were engaged with it during 
the whole day. At nightfall Barclay returned to 
Bautzen. 

In the evening of the rgth the Emperor’s army was in 
the following order: on the right stood Oudinot as far as 
the Spree ; Macdonald occupied the two sides of the 
Dresden road in front of Bautzen ; to his left, opposite 
Nimmschiitz, was Marmont; further to the left, towards 
Jeschiitz, Bertrand, and at Fbrstgen stood the Guard, 
as a reserve. Of Ney’s column, the leading division, 
Lauriston, was at Weissig, Ney himself at Maukendorf, 
and Ro3mier at Kalaii. On the morning of the 20th 
May, at g o’clock, the Emperor rode out to the Hill 
of Schmochtitz, to direct the battle. The enemy’s army 
stood in front of him in the following positions: the 
vanguard had occupied Bautzen ; the main body of the 
Russian army stood on the line from Klein Jenkowitz to 
Baschlitz ; to the right of it the Prussian corps Yorck ; 
and at Burk the Prussian corps Kleist. Bliicher was 
stationed between Kreckwitz and Pliskowitz, and finally 
Barclay formed the right wing at Gleina. The reserve 
was at Klein Burschwitz. 

About noon the Emperor opened the attack. Mac 
donald advanced in the centre against Bautzen ; here 
he found the stone bridge across the Spree intact and 
crossed ; Marmont and Bertrand constructed four bridges 
and crossed the river likewise ; and thus at 3 p.m. the 
French troops had gained a footing on the right bank, 
and directed their attacks against Bautzen. The town, 
after repeated attempts, was taken by a division ot 
Marmont’s corps at about 6 o’clock, and its defenders fell 
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back upon a well-entrenched position, selected before- 
hand as their second line of defence. Kleist, who had 
held his position on the heights of Burk during the whole 
day against Bertrand's attacks, fell back to his second 
line of defence between 8 and 9 o’clock, but not until 
Marmont’s division had left Bautzen subsequently to 
having captured the town and had seized the heights of 
Nieder Keina on Kleist’s left flank. Oudinot, also, had 
crossed the Spree at Grubschutz. He first drove the left 
wing of the Allies from the heights on which it had been 
posted, but was in his turn driven from them at the 
fall of night. Ney had only exchanged some shots with 
Barclay’s advanced posts near KlLx ; he was still on the 
left bank of the Spree, and Reynier’s division of his army 
corps had reached Hoyerswerda. Thus nothing really 
decisive happened on May 20th ; the Allies, forced back 
from the banks of the Spree, had retreated to a second 
position, selected and fortified by them beforehand, whilst 
the French had succeeded in crossing the river in the face 
of the enemy, and had established themselves on the 
right bank of the Spree. 

The Emperor returned about 9 p.m. from the battle- 
field to his headquarters, now in Bautzen itself ; there he 
attended to some military affairs with Berthier until about 
midnight, and then, having dismissed the chief of the 
staff, he was busy working again until 5 a.m. At that hour 
he mounted his horse again and rode forward towards 
Klein Jenkowitz. Near a defile, which affords a view of 
the plain of Klein Jenkowitz and Baschiitz, he dismounted. 
The main blow of the day could only be delivered by Ney, 
therefore any serious attempt at victory in the front by 
the main force was inadvisable until the moment when 
the marshal’s attack on the flank would be effectively 
felt. The Emperor therefore waited at this point quietly 
for that moment, sending at 8 a.m., when his right 
wing was already engaged, orders to Ney to attack. 
In order to make up for his lost night’s rest, he slept for 
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a few hours within range of the enemy’s fire. At a later 
date he expressed the opinion that “ such a sleep gives 
the leader of a very large army the important advantage 
of waiting quietly for the reports and joint action of all 
his divisions, instead of perhaps being carried away by 
one single occurrence, of which he may have been an 
eye-witness.” * 

In the meantime, Oudinot, advancing in the direction of 
Mehlthcuer, had kept the enemy’s left wing engaged since 
the morning in desultory fighting. The Allies now 
occupied the following positions : on the right wing stood 
Barclay between Gleina and Marschwitz ; in the centre 
Bliicher on the heights near Kreckwitz ; to the left Kleist 
and Yorck on the line Litten — Baschiitz ; whilst the left 
wing, composed of what had been the vanguard, held the 
heights and woods to the south-east of Baschiitz, and the 
reserves were posted behind this latter village. Oudinot’s 
attack was soon supported by Macdonald’s appearance. 
At 8 o’clock, as mentioned above, the Emperor had 
gent to Ney the order to attack, on a slip of paper, written 
in lead pencil, commanding him to be in Preititz by 
II o’clock, and to attack the enemy’s right wing. The 
marshal, who had commenced fighting at g o’clock, 
and had forced Barclay back vid Preititz to Baruth, 
received the Emperor’s order at Preititz at lo o’clock. 
As he was not expected at this latter place until an hour 
later, according to that order, he now established 
himself in the village, not pressing forward at present 
any further in the direction of the enemy’s line of com- 
munication, viz. the road through Wurschen. 

There is a system of command which absolutely 
precludes any attempt at disobedience or any idea 
of deviating from the letter of an order. This gift of 
authority has always characterized great leaders, and the 
Emperor possessed it in a very high degree. But he 
who adopts this system of command claims infalli- 
' Mmtorial de Ste. H^lfene, ii. 410. 
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bility for himself and kills in his subordinates the 
spirit of independent action. This also was in a 
high degree the case with Napoleon, and it explains 
the fact that the greatest leaders have never had 
great pupils. Napoleon curtailed all strategical thought 
in his subordinate officers, and trained them to utter 
dependence on himself, since he always claimed to 
guide everything and be responsible for everything. 
This increased, it is true, his personal standing as a 
general; but I cannot refrain from repeating that for 
the lasting success of an army, and consequently the 
assured maintenance of a state, the training and educa- 
tion of a definite school of leaders, though individually 
they may never reach the highest summit of greatness, 
is of greater value than the barren appearance of one 
gigantic genius like Napoleon. And the events of 1813 
are specially calculated to teach us how the conjoint 
action of many independent free agents may conquer 
even genius in the end, for the latter, in order to remain 
victorious, must never once flag — a state of perfection 
which has not been granted to human beings, and 
against which the size of modern armies, the extent of 
modern theatres of war, and the development of modern 
science especially militate. 

The capture of Preititz threatened the right wing of 
Bliicher’s position to such an extent, that the latter sent 
assistance to that village, and Eleist also hastened up to re- 
capture it. Thus an obstinate fight began for the possession 
of this hamlet, and at about i p.m. the Prussians succeeded 
in becoming masters of it. The firing was quite audible 
at the Emperor’s standpoint, and proved to him that Ney, 
with the left wing, had become seriously involved in the 
battle. He therefore mounted his horse and proceeded 
tb an eminence near Nieder Keina, whence he net iced 
how by Ney’s advance the enemy’s position at Kreckwitz 
was already seriously threatened in flank. He therefore 
ordered Bertrand also to advance by Nieder Gurick 
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and Marmont by Basankwitz, so as to turn it altogether. 
Bliicher soon became aware that he could no longer 
hold out under the artillery tire of Marmont and 
Ney on his flank; he therefore evacuated the heights of 
Kreckwitz, and Yorck, sent thither to his support, 
found them already crowned by French batteries. 
Thereupon the Allies decided between 3 and 4 o’clock 
to relinquish their positions and commenced their retreat, 
to the left towards Ldbau, and to the right towards 
Weissenberg. 

The Emperor urged his troops to a vigorous pursuit 
of the retreating enemy ; but here again his want of 
cavalry was fatally felt, and the Allies, who after all had 
abandoned the battle before being entirely defeated, 
retained their good order. The Emperor pitched his tent 
in the evening near the inn of Klein Burschwitz ; 
Ney and Lauriston reached Wurschen, Reynier went a 
little beyond it, and the remainder bivouacked in the 
positions just stormed. The next day the Emperor 
started at 4 a.m. in pursuit of the enemy. The latter, 
who had again received some reinforcements, concentrated 
at Gfirlitz ; Reynier was in touch with their reai'guard, 
and here it was that a cannon ball struck down at 
Napoleon's side the man who of all men stood nearest 
to him, namely Duroc. In consequence, an order 
was published the next day, reducing the Emperor’s 
retinue and settling definitely what persons were to form 
his immediate entourage. All others were to remain 
behind the squadron of mounted grenadiers, who in their 
turn were to be at a distance of more than a kilometre 
from the Emperor; “the persons accompanying the 
Emperor must always move in twos or fours, never in a 
body.” ^ 

During the next few days the Allies fell back in two 
columns by Bunzlau and Haynau, and by Ldwenberg 
and Goldberg. On the 23rd they retired behind the 
* Norvins, PortefeuUle tie iSin. i. 440. 
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Neisse, and at noon on the same day the Emperor arrived 
in G(jrlitz, and his army, crossing the Ncisse, halted 
east of the town ; but the following were still in rear : 
Lauriston atHochkirch, Ney at Wcisscnberg, Oudinot at 
Bautzen ; Victor, however, had come up closer to the 
army, and was now at Rothenburg. The next day the 
Emperor, again aiming at Berlin, commissioned Oudinot 
to seize that capital and to advance thither vid Hoyers- 
werda, Luckau and Lubben. The French army, now 
again joined by Ney and Lauriston, followed the Allies 
during the next few days towards Bunzlau and 
Lowenberg ; the latter, however, determined now not to 
continue their retreat any further in a direct easterly 
direction, but, wheeling to the south, to march towards 
Schweidnitz. Their right column consequently proceeded 
on the 26th to Liegnitz, whilst the left remained at 
Goldberg; the former succeeded in surprising with its 
cavalry one of Lauriston’s divisions, and in inflicting 
considerable losses upon it. 

The Emperor had been at Bunzlau since the preceding 
day, and issued orders thence on the 26th, at 6 a.m., that 
Lauriston and Reynier were to pursue towards Liegnitz, 
and Bertrand and Macdonald towards Goldberg, Mar- 
mont, to whom the newly-formed Cavalry Division of 
Latour-Maubourg, 8000 men, was attached, was to 
operate against the enemy’s left flank and to ascertain 
where his main body really was ; he was to keep between 
the two principal columns. Ney’s corps (the marshal 
himself was, however, in supreme command of Lauriston 
and Reynier) was kept back at Bunzlau by the Emperor 
with the Guard, as a reserve. Victor, who had been 
told to move' on Glogau to relieve that fortress, now 
received orders to march to Sprottau, and, if neces- 
sary, to support Oudinot's operations against Berlin. 
“Napoleon was extremely elated during these days. It 
tickled his self-love to see the enemy driven along in 
front of him, and to know that he would soon be in 
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possession of a large part of Silesia, where his movements 
would be facilitated by a better supply of provisions.” * 
On the 28th May we find the French army stationed 
as follows: The Emperor with the Guard at Liegnitz, 
Ney with Reynier, Lauriston, and his own corps ex- 
tended from Liegnitz to Neumarkt; Marmont at Jauer, 
Macdonald and Bertrand between this latter town and 
Goldberg. It was the Emperor’s intention to advance 
with his main army to Breslau, and to pursue the 
Allies, of whose flank movement to Schweidnitz he was 
aware, only with Bertrand and Macdonald. Thus he 
would again, as so often before, have turned the enemy 
strategically; for being in possession of the line of 
the Oder and attacking with his main body from Breslau, 
possibly through Strehlen, the communications of the 
Allies behind Schweidnitz, he could force them back 
against the Eulen mountains and annihilate them. But 
though conception and system were the same as in 1805 
and 1806, and though we may derive from them the 
same lessons, the moral of his army was no longer the 
same. He might possibly have been able to carry 
his plan through with an army like that of 1805 and 
1806; but his energy, weakened by victory, by age 
and indulgence, was no longer equal to the task of 
making up by increased exertions on his own part, 
as the youthful Bonaparte had done in 1796, for the 
imperfections of his raw army to a sufficient extent to 
risk the last throw after the partial successes of Liitzen 
and Bautzen. Just as after the partial success of Wagram, 
a truce, premature from Napoleon’s point of view, was 
agreed upon at Znaym, so here also, hostilities ceased ; 
and again the career of the general showed that a 
genius may indeed gain victories even with the most 
imperfect instruments, but that a lasting success can only 
be secured by the organization of the army on a sound 
basis. 


O. V. O., 13 
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So early as the 26th the Emperor had sent Caulaincourt 
to begin negotiations ; and on the 1st June, in the 
evening, the plenipotentiaries concluded an armistice for 
36 hours, beginning at 2 p.m. on the 2nd June, after 
which, without any resumption of hostilities, a definite 
truce was to begin. This latter was to last until the 20th 
July, with si.\' days’ grace. Later on, however, it was 
extended until the loth August, so that the lOth August 
was the actual date of the resumption of hostilities. 

In the meantime, the Allied army had continued its 
movements, and at the beginning of the truce was on 
the line Nimptsch — Strehlen. The Emperor had Ney, 
Lauriston and Reynier in the neighbourhood of Breslau, 
Macdonald and Bertrand in the vicinity of Schcidnitz ; 
his own headquarters were at Neumarkt, with the Guard. 
Victor, sent to Sprottau on the 26th, moved afterwards on 
Glogau and raised the investment. Oudinot had been at 
Hoyerswerda on the 27th, had there repulsed an attack of 
the Prussian corps operating in defence of Berlin, and had 
then advanced towards the capital. But at Luckau he 
again met with the enemy, and failed in his assault 
upon their position; he consequently fell back upon 
Uebigau on the Black Elster, where the truce arrested 
him. Finally, in the north, Davout and Vandamme had 
joined forces and had advanced against Hamburg, which 
was occupied only by a weak and isolated corps. This 
corps, waiting in vain for the 25,000 Swedes, who lay at 
Mecklenburg under Bernadotte, to come to its support, 
and perceiving, on the other hand, that Denmark 
was preparing to second Davout’s attack, evacuated 
Hamburg during the night of the 2gth May. Thus this 
town also was in the Emperor’s hands, when on the 9th 
June the news of the armistice arrived there. 

From this time forward Hamburg remained uninter- 
ruptedly in possession of the French troops, in spite of all 
the defeats of their armies in the field, until the 25th 
May, 1S14, when, after the Emperor’s fall, the new 
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Government ordered the evacuation of the town. 
Twelve thousand men marched out ; battles and sickness 
had cost the French 17,000 men, and 5000 men still lay 
in the hospitals. Davout had, in the fullest measure, put 
into practice the Emperor’s ideas as to the defence of 
strong places. “It is essential, both for the commander’s 
honour and the glory of the French arms, to prolong a 
defence. One must hold out until the last moment, without 
taking into consideration whether relief is coming or not. 
To surrender one day too soon is to commit a military 
crime. A commandant must think of nothing but his 
fortress, and prolong its defence, without being influenced 
by political reasons.’’* “Commanders of fortresses 
have not to trouble about politics ; it is no business of 
theirs to take care of the safety of the empire ; they are 
entrusted with the defence of a post, and they must 
defend it to the utmost, since every day added to the 
defence of a fortress may bring a chance of relief, or may 
be of the greatest use to the state, inasmuch as it prevents 
the enemy from disposing of his troops elsewhere. . . . 
In a word, a fortress must hold out until it has no longer 
either bread or ammunition ; or until the enemy, having 
crossed the ditch, has gained a footing in the breach ; and 
even then the governor is to blame if he has not thrown 
up works which may render the breach ineffective.’” 
Resistance of this sort can result only from the greatest 
perseverance, steadfastness and energy, coupled with the 
utmost severity against the civil inhabitants of the place. 
And if these latter, as was the case in Hamburg, are 
hostile to the garrison, this severity will have to be 
increased and the people kept in terror, if necessary. 

A country cannot be permanently ruled by terror, as 
is proved by the French Revolution ; but a country, and 
still more a fortified place, easily can be, while the 
war lasts, and even in our modern wars, in which the 

* C. N. To IJertbier. Dresden, 19th June, 1813. 

* C. N, Note on the dsfence of Corfu. Rambouillct, 19th May, 181 1. 
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whole population of the country invaded by the enciu}- 
is ready to take a share, to rule by terror is indis- 
pensable. The Emperor acted therefore quite correctly 
in sending Davout to Hamburg; and he, as well as 
Vandammc and Carra Saint-Cyr, served the purposes 
of war in a perfectly correct manner, though their acts 
may individual^ have been unjust and arbitrary, or 
even rough and cruel. Every soldier will subscribe to 
Sporschil’s criticism : “ There is certainly no military 

power in Europe but will wish for men like Davout 
to command besieged fortresses. His hard measures 
w'cre rendered necessary by the exigencies of war.” ‘ 

The lines of demarcation between the two parties for 
the duration of the armistice ran for the French army 
from the Bohemian frontier in a straight line by Liihn 
to the Katzbach; followed this river and the Oder 
as far as Miillrose, descended thence to the Elbe along 
the Saxon frontier, and followed its course. That 
for the Allied armies passed from the Bohemian frontier 
by Landshut, followed thence the Striegan Wasser as 
far as Canth, from which place, e.xcluding Breslau, it 
ran to the Oder and there joined the first mentioned 
line. There remained therefore between the two armies 
a small neutral zone in Silesia, five leagues broad, 
unoccupied. 

That the truce of Poischwitz formed one of the 
most important turning points in Napoleon’s career, 
the course of subsequent events has proved. Was it 
also, as Jomini thinks, the greatest mistake he ever 
committed? If we consider the matter simply from 
the military standpoint, it must certainly be called a 
mistake. By their politically correct, but in a military 
sense, considering the relative strength on the two sides, 
somewhat risky retreat behind Schweidnitz, the Allies 
exposed themselves to the danger of being, by the 
turning of their right wing by the French army from 
' Die grosse Chronik, part i. vol. iii. 1216. 
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Breslau viA Jordansmulile or Strehlen, entirely sur- 
rounded or forced into the mountains ; a strategical 
situation at least as favourable to the Emperor as any, 
even the best, that had ever occurred in his campaigns. 
And yet he concluded an armistice ! The Emperor 
himself said : “ I decided for it on two grounds ; first, 
because of my want of cavalry, which prevented me 
dealing great blows, and secondly, because of the 
assumption of a hostile attitude on the part of Austria.” ' 

We must doubt whether these two reasons fully 
explain this surprising act. However troublesome his 
want of cavalry and the uncertain condition of his army, 
generally speaking, may have proved, and have discounted 
the successes gained, compared with what might have 
been expected, and rightly so, with other instruments, 
yet one tremendous advantage remained, viz. his great 
superiority in numbers. The effect of masses and their 
correct employment had ever been the most characteristic 
features of the Emperor’s strategy, and had won him 
his successes. He had known how to appear on the 
scene with superior numbers ; and, where the relative 
strengths did not allow this, he had been able, by his 
strategy, to ensure superiority at the decisive point. 
Here he had the superiority already in his hands, and 
yet he renounced it and concluded an armistice ! 

His fear of Austria ? The man who fought Austerlitz, 
when Prussia was in a position, and almost resolved, to 
fall upon his rear ; the man who advanced into Poland 
and Eastern Prussia, when Austria might have played the 
same part ; the man who, leaving the hostile continent in 
his rear, wanted to cross over to England ; the man who 
continually ran every strategical risk when he could hope 
to gain a decisive victory in battle ; this man can hardly 
have been forced to such a decision by such a reason. 
But even if the two reasons adduced by himself were really 
the grounds which decided him, we should still have 
C. N. To Clarke. Neimiarkt, 2nd June. 
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to call these very reasons a mistake, because they showed 
that he now yielded to considerations, the neglect of 
which had hitherto been the source of his success. 

Hitherto his success had been due to the fact that his 
genius was able to overcome all material difficulties, by 
using his instrument, his army, recklessly, without a 
thought of its condition ; and because he had always 
boldly and correctly recognized that the danger to 
which he might have exposed himself in any strate- 
gical position vanished when he won a great and 
decisive victory. If he acted differently here, he turned 
aside from what had made him great ; he became 
untrue to himself, and therefore was in the wrong. 
We saw premonitory symptoms of this decrease of 
genius even at Ratisbon and at Wagram. At the 
opening of the campaign of 1813, and at his first 
appearance at Lutzen, he rose to his old grandeur ; but 
at Bautzen he once more showed signs of failure. How 
favourable was his position at this battle; yet Ney’s 
entrance into the fight, which might have annihilated 
the enemy, only brought about their retreat. The old 
Napoleonic conduct of a battle was wanting, which 
knew so unfailingly how to give the decisive thrust. 
The armistice showed a 3dclding to circumstances; 
formerly it had been characteristic of his genius to 
make circumstances yield to him. 

Here again, moreover, we realize from the great 
example of Napoleon that human affairs are not de- 
pendent on blind good or bad luck, but on the man 
himself. It happened more and more frequently, that the 
Emperor’s genius flagged at the critical moment, and the 
consequences were at first, incomplete victories, then 
half-successes, until finally, circumstances worked together 
in such a manner that they brought about his fall. “All 
great events hang by a hair. The man of ability takes 
advantage of everything and neglects nothing that can 
give him a chance of success ; whilst the less able man 
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sometimes loses everything by neglecting a single one 
of those chances.” * All his actions were connected 
with his own individual personality and based upon it 
alone ; so when this became weak, there was no longer 
anything in his army or state that could support or 
sustain him. 

If Napoleon’s strategy possessed a grandeur of con- 
ception and boldness of execution, such as I, for one, 
cannot find in the same degree in Frederick or the Arch- 
duke Charles, yet the conduct of these two Generals 
does not exhibit such a declension ; the)' remained true 
to themselves and their nature, though they never fully 
attained to the height of Napoleon’s military genius. To 
use a simile, they resembled steadily burning flames, 
which give a lasting warmth and consume their sub- 
stance only so far as it can easily be replaced; whilst 
Napoleon’s genius, like a flaring firebrand, certainly 
made, when in full blaze, an overwhelming impression 
upon the spectator, but also consumed rapidly away, 
and, though fitfully throwing a few bright showers of 
sparks as high as ever, finally sank down into extinction. 

' C. N. To the Minister of Foreign Affairs, I’assariano, 26ih Sep- 
tember, 1797' 



CHAPTER VIII. 

DRESDEK. 

From the moment when the armistice was decided upon, 
the Emperor began, in his strategical considerations, to 
look upon Austria as his enemy, for he was well aware 
that he would never be able to consent to purchase its 
alliance, or its friendly mediation, or even its neutrality by 
any sacrifice, however small, on his part. Thus he had 
to take into account, that on the whole semi-circle from 
Mecklenburg through Brandenburg and Silesia to the 
frontiers of Bohemia and Saxony, hostile forces would 
collect against him, whose total numbers would at least 
be equal to his own, or possibly exceed them. In order 
to be able to meet them with the mass of his army at any 
point most important for the moment, and to do so at the 
right time, he must be entirely master of the chord of this 
great arc, viz. the Elbe. He therefore chose this stream 
for his base, and his first task was to render it secure. 
He already had full possession of its central portion, 
for he held the fortresses of Torgau, Wittenberg and 
Magdeburg. It is true* he thought it would be advisable 
to still further increase its strength by the construction of 
temporary fortifications opposite the mouths of the canal 
of Planen and of the Havel, but as the local conditions 
on the left bank proved unfevourable to this plan, and as 
he was not allowed to cross to the right bank before the 
cessation of the truce, he postponed the execution of this 
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plan for the present. But in the beginning of July he 
personally inspected the fortresses along the Middle 
Elbe. 

More important, however, was the question of rendering 
the Upper and Lower Elbe secure. And here two points 
of support had to be considered, whose possession the 
Emperor intended absolutely to secure to himself, viz. 
Dresden and Hamburg. The manner in which these two 
places were to be absolutely secured by the employment 
of the art of fortification, was to be different in each case. 
Dresden would never be quite deprived of the protection 
of an army, since the theatre of war would in any case be 
always in the district to the east and not far from the 
capital of Saxony. Hamburg, on the other hand, distant 
from the principal theatre of events, might easily have to 
depend for its defence. on a proportionately small detached 
force. 

The Emperor therefore decreed that the Neustadt of 
Dresden was, by the erection of earthworks, to be changed 
into an entrenched camp, “ because it may be assumed, 
that circumstances may compel me to defend the right 
bank and to station 50,000 or 60,000 men there." * On, 
the left bank, on the other hand, he only wished to secure 
the capital against a coup de main, for he was convinced 
that, if he placed his army there in an entrenched camp, 
“ I should only be invested and my communications with 
France would be lost ; ” ‘ moreover he had no time to 
construct works on such a scale. What he wanted here 
was merely to construct a complete enceinte ; " the sum- 
total of all that is necessary to prepare for the defence of 
the suburbs, is to provide the walls with loopholes ; 
insure the inter-communications, so that field-pieces 
may be rapidly moved about within the radius of the 
suburbs ; and close the gaps by palisades, where there, 
are no walls, leaving six or eight openings for the use of 

' ’ C. N. Note on the entrenched camp of Dresden. Dresden, 5th' 
July. . 
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the public.” ^ If after this there were time and oppor- 
tunity, it would always be possible to throw up earth- 
works in front of the gaps left open. The Emperor 
thought : “ When all this has been done, it is plain that 
Dresden may be looked upon as a fortified place ; ” but 
added immediately, for he knew as well as any one how 
to estimate the value of such works in comparison with 
the permanent defences of real fortresses, “ not, if the 
Elbe is surrendered, but only as long as the army remains 
in advance of this river.” ® The degree of defensive 
capacity of such works must always depend on the 
garrison, though the former are calculated materially to 
increase the former’s defensive capacity. 

With Hamburg the case was different. “ The pos- 
session of Hamburg is of the greatest political import- 
ance, and I cannot feel reassured, as to this important 
point, until Hamburg can be considered a fortified place 
and until it is provisioned for several months and provided 
with all that is necessary for its defence.” ® This was the 
end he aimed at; and how can this end be reached? 
“ A town like Hamburg could only be defended hy a 
garrison of 25,000 men and an immense amount oi 
material, and in order to run the risk of losing a garrison 
of 25,000 men and enormous warlike stores, we must have 
a place, which could be held at least two months after 
the opening of the first trenches. But, in order to enable 
the fortifications of Hamburg to hold out two months after 
the opening of the first trench, no less than ten years and 
thirty to forty million francs would be required. And 
yet I wish to hold Hamburg, not only against its own 
inhabitants and against troops of the line, but even 
against a siege-train. I wish not only to render the town 
safe' against a coup de main, if 50,000 men appear before 
it, but to enable it to defend itself and force the enemy to 

* Note on the entrenched camp of Dresden. Dresden, 5th July. 

® C. N. Note on the defence of Dresden. Dresden, 28th June. 

® C. N. To Davout. Dresden, isth June. 
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open trenches, and to hold out fifteen to twenty days after 
the opening of the trenches/’ i It was therefore to be a 
provisional fortress. For this purpose the Emperor 
demanded a citadel faced with earth and provided with 
palisades between the river and the town, as a place of 
refuge for the garrison and a bridge-head ; the construction 
of a bastioned enceinte and a ditch, the closing of the 
gorges of the bastions, the more important ones by loop- 
holed walls, and the others by palisading; a palisaded 
covered way, the glacis to be cleared, bridges over the 
small arms of the river to the islands, two large ferries 
over the main stream and the arming and palisading of 
Hamburg. “ If you take all these works as completed, 
and they can be finished within a few months, it will be 
clear, that four companies of artillery and 5500 men will 
be able to hold Hamburg.” ^ 

There is probably no better military situation in 
existence, to illustrate in one single example the mutual 
relations between an army in the field and the various 
forms of fortification, than this base of the Elbe chosen 
by Napoleon, the arrangements made for its defence, and 
above all, the Emperor’s comments on it. Its full security 
on the Middle Elbe, which is permanently fortified ; the 
possibility of holding the point of support on the Lower 
Elbe, where the works were executed provisionally, not for 
two months, but at least for two or three weeks, even 
against very superior forces. And finally the conviction 
that he would lose the field fortifications thrown up at 
Dresden, if the army were not present there for their 
defence. All this shows the clearness with which Napo- 
leon, in all circumstances, could recognize material, actual 
facts, and take them into account. 

Thus he had rendered his base secure, and could calmly 
look beyond it to the countries where the die would be 
cast. He ordered all the roads to Silesia from Saxony, as 
well as the course of the Elbe and the Bohemian frontier, 
* C. N. To Davout. Bunzlau, 7 th Juno 
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to be ^jealously reconnoitred. He had laid down the rules 
for such reconnaissances : “ When I ask for a recon- 
naissance, I do not wish people to bring me a plan of 
campaign. An engineer has no business to mention the 
enemy. His business is to reconnoitre the roads, their 
character, the slopes, ravines, and obstacles ; to ascertain 
whether they are fit for waggons, but to abstain altogether 
from plans of campaign.” ’ 

The definite plan for the coming campaign was fi.’ced 
by the Emperor in August. He decided upon an offensive 
operation with his left wing, 100,000 men, upon Berlin and 
against the Lower Oder ; for this Davout was ordered up 
from Hamburg, Oudinot, to whom three army corps and 
one corps of cavalry were entrusted, from Lower Lusatia, 
and one division from Magdeburg. His right wing, formed 
of the main army, some 300,000 men, was for the present to 
remain on the defensive, and he now searched the map for 
the point best suited for the purpose, “ I should prefer to 
remain at Liegnitz ” ; ® but he calculated that he would 
in that case be too distant from his base and his principal 
object, Dresden, and since the latter town, as we have 
seen, could only be protected by field fortifications, he was 
obliged to remain in a position to be able to hasten up to 
its protection. On the other hand, to divide his forces in 
two, place half his army at Liegnitz and half within reach 
of Dresden, was too much against his principles of con- 
centration ; " I certainly feel some regret at giving up 
Liegnitz, but, if I occupied it, it would be difficult to keep 
all my forces concentrated.” ® 

He therefore retreated further on the road to the Elbe 
and stood fast at Bunzlau. This point gave him " the 
advantage of leaving me in a situation to prevent the 
enemy firom passing betw'een me and the Oder,” * but it 
still appeared rather too advanced to him, and therefore he 
decided to put his army in a position between Gorlitz and 

1 C. N. Orders; Imperial camp of SchSnbrun, gtli August, 1809. 

* C. N. Directions for Ney and Marmont. Dresden, latii August. 
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Bautzen, holding the camps of Kcuiigstein and Dresden, 
“ so that I cannot be cut off from the Elbe, but shall 
always hold this river ; I shall be able to feed the troops 
through Dresden, and see what the Russians and Austrians 
are going to do, and take advantage of circumstances 

if the Austrians and Russians wish to fight a 

battle, wc shall crush them. If we lose the battle, we 
shall be nearer the Elbe and be more in a position In' 
take advantage of their stupid mistakes.” ^ The next day 
he settled upon some further details of this position ; the 
camp of Konigstein was to be occupied by one corps, the 

I. Corps was to go to Bautzen, the Guards to Gbrlitz ; the 

II. Corps between there and Zittau ; the VIII. Corps 
would stand at Zittau ; the XI. stood already at Loweii- 
berg ; the VI. at Bunzlau ; the V. at Griinberg, and finally 
the III. as advanced guard between Haynau and Liegnitz. 

N ow, what was the enemy going to do ? The Emperor 
enumerates the three possibilities of their offensive, 
assuming that 100,000 Austrians stood in Bohemia and 
less than 200,000 Prussians and Russians in Silesia. In 
this he, as a matter of fact, estimated the proportion of 
numbers too favourably as regards himself ; the Allies were 
going to have at their disposal against him 320,000 men ; 
not ; “ less than 300,000,” on this part of the theatre of war, 
whilst he himself would not have the 300,000 estimated 
men ready on resuming hostilities. But this difference 
was not of great account for the plan of campaign as a 
whole; it only shows how very much the Emperor was 
already inclined to sec things more as he desired them* 
than as they actually were. He was of opinion that the 
Austrians could advance either upon Dresden by Peters- 
walde, in which case, whilst the corps from Konigstein, 
and afterwards that from Bautzen, defended the capital, 
he would have time to come up himself with the Guards 
and the II. Corps. Or, if they advanced vid Zittau, he 
would also be able to meet them in time with the VIII. 

, .C. N. Directions for Noy and Marmonl. Dresden, 12 th Auo'ust. 
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and the II. Corps and the Giiard.s and subsequently with 
the I. Army Corps and two divisions of cavalry. Should 
the Prusso-Russian army take the offensive simultaneously 
with the Austrians, there would still remain four army 
corps and one body of cavalry at Bautzen, to oppose 
them. “ The third alternative movement of the Austrians 
would be to advance viA Josefstadt and to combine with 
the Russo-Prussian army, all breaking out together. In 
that case my whole army would collect at Bunzlau.” * 
He therefore thought he could in any case look forward 
calmly to the battle, and he hoped for it, for “ it seems to 
me, that this present campaign cannot lead to any good 
results, if no great battle takes place to begin with."* 

The intention to advance was the first part of the 
plan for the campaign of August, 1813, which took 
shape in the Emperor’s mind. To begin with, Davout 
was to take up an offensive position in front of Ham- 
burg, at the cessation of the armistice, with his corps 
of 30,000 men, in order to draw, by the threat of an 
offensive, as many of the enemy' as possible on himself 
and away from Berlin ; or if this did not happen, he was to 
advance on the real offensive towards the Lower Oder, 
"The part you have to play is a very' active one. It is 
especially necessary that your threatening movement 
should be made early, so that the enemy may not be able 
to turn his whole forces against our corps advancing upon 
Berlin, and that you may not be neglected.”® "You 
must therefore manoeuvre in such a manner, that you 
harass the enemy on his right flank, and efiect a junction 
with the Duke of Reggio’s corps on its march to Berlin.”* 

Here, the principal offensive would fall to Oudinot’s 
share, who had 70,000 men assigned to him for thus 
purpose; he was to push forward to Berlin, and the 

* C. N. Instructions for Ney, Gouvion Saint-Cyr, Macdonald and 
Miirmont. Dresden, 13th August, evening. 

“ C. N. Dkection for Ney and Marmont. Dresden, 12th August, 

* C. N, To Davout. Dresden, 8th August. 

* C. N. To D.nvoiit Dresden I2lh Aun’n'-t, 
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Emperor reckoned that he would reach that town by the 
4th day after the resumption of hostilities. As soon as he 
had reached Berlin, in which iiio\eiuent the Emperor 
anticipated no particular 'difficulties, he was to drive the 
enemy behind the Oder, relieve Stettin and Kiistrin and 
invest Spandau, an operation which the Emperor had 
spoken of in July, as one of the first to be undertaken. 
“ It will be our first task to relieve Kiistrin and Stettin. 

. . . Another operation, which will also be among 
our first tasks in this campaign, will be the siege of 
Spandau.” l 

This then was Napoleon’s plan for the opening of the 
coming campaign, the first great defensive plan he had 
resolved upon ; and our first question will be, whether he 
^\•as right in choosing the defensive. He was only right 
if circumstances really compelled him to it, for without 
being absolutely forced to it, no great leader will renounce 
the offensive, the more effective form of warfare. And if 
we wish to deny the necessity of the defensive in this case, 
the question immediately arises, to what point ought the 
offensive to have been directed. As on every theatre of 
war, there were three directions for it here ; to the right, 
to the left, or straight forward ; to the right against 
Bohemia and the Main Array, to the left against Mark 
Brandenburg and the North Army, and straight forward 
against Silesia and the Prusso-Russian army. The last 
two directions, implying the seeking out of the enemy at a 
distance, if he did not approach of his own accord, were 
rendered impossible by the fact, that the enemy’s main 
army, breaking out over the Erzgebirge, would in that 
case seize the Emperor’s base, the Elbe, and his point of 
-support, Dresden. 

But could the latter not penetrate into Bohemia, and 
there attack the Main Army of the Allies ? Certainly in 
this case also, the other two armies could have advanced 
in his rear, reached the Elbe, and even taken Dresden, 
1 C. N. To Sorbier. Dresden, I7lh July. 
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but all these losses would have been far outweighed by a 
victory over the enemy’s Main Army, as had been proved 
already in Napoleon’s career. All this would have been 
the case, if only that victory over the Main Army could 
have been secured. But it was quite possible — and in 
the circumstances even probable — that the Main Army 
of the Allies would avoid giving battle, in which case 
the Emperor would either, if he became aware of this 
in time, have had to deliver a blow at hazard, which was 
both risky and dangerous in his present position, or, if he 
penetrated too far into Bohemia, he would have got into 
a most dangerous situation, which would undoubtedly 
have led up to another Leipzig. 

The reason, therefore, which induced him to reject every 
one of the three directions in which he might have taken 
the offensive, was in each case his anxiety for his base. 
We now ask, was this anxiety really a question of the 
first magnitude? Had not the Emperor formerly, e.g. 
in 1805 and 1806, ventured to neglect this point 
in a measure, in the certainty that a victory would 
compensate for everything ? Here, the proportion 
of numbers on the two sides exerted its influence. 
In itself this would not have absolutely excluded an 
offensive on his part, but, if we assume this to be taken 
by the Emperor’s 350,000 men against the Allies’ 430,000, 
and add to it the loss of their bp.se by the former, he would 
have been lost. It was different in 1805 and 1806, where 
the Emperor ran a similar risk, but where he possessed 
such a superiority of numbers, that, if the enemy under- 
took to cut him off, they would themselves have been cut 
off. Here, the two circumstances, viz. the want of a 
suitable goal and the disproportion of numbers, worked 
together, to render the defensive necessary, and therefore 
it was the only right course to pursue. 

And now, having come to this conclusion, the question 
arises, whether, if the defensive was in itself necessary, 
the form here chosen was the best under the given 
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circumstances. This question must unhesitatingly be 
answered in the affirmative. The most effective form 
of a defence consists always in short offensive dashes 
against that one of the concentrically approaching 
enemies who is most easily reached and threatens to 
become the most dangerous, and, if a large river, difficult 
to cross, such as the Elbe, makes one’s rear secure, these 
thrusts can be delivered most effectively from such a 
base. This indeed was the reason why the Emperor had 
been loth to extend his lines as far as Liegnitz. The 
enem}' certainly cmild have turned this base of the Elbe 
by a very wide enveloping movement ; this could not have 
been done on the left wing, because of Hamburg and 
Davout, but on the right wing the enemy could have 
advanced with his main army viii Bayreuth. In that 
case the Emperor, however, would “have wished them 
‘ bon voyage,’ and allowed them to go on, sure that 
they would come back quicker than they went. What 
is of importance to me is not to be cut off from 
Dresden and the Elbe; I care little for being cut off 
from France.” 

Lastly, the question remains to be asked, whether the 
offensive movement of the left French wing upon Berlin 
and the enemy’s northern army was justified ; and this also 
we shall have to answer in the affirmative, if there was a 
just proportion between the advantages to be gained and 
the stake involved. The advantage expected was an 
extension to the left of the theatre of war as far as the 
Lower Oder, and this advantage was all the greater, as 
the north-western course of the Elbe limited the Emperor’s 
sphere of action on the left wing. This very wing being 
extended, with the possession of the Lower Oder, which 
runs nearly due north-east, and a position acquired, flank- 
ing the Saxon and Silesian theatres of war. If we consider 
Napoleon’s position on the inner line, every extension of the 
theatre of war, every further extension of his enemies, was a 
* C. N. To Samt-Cyr. Bautzen, i7th Auffust. 
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weighty advantage to him. Besides, Kiistrin and Stettin 
would be relieved, Spandau besieged, and the capture of 
Berlin would undoubtedly have produced a great moral 
effect. The stake involved consisted of 100,000 men, 
which would keep in play an equal number of the enemy, 
and, considering the personal qualities of Bernadotte, 
with which the Emperor was so well acquainted, he 
could reckon upon success. And even if the movement 
failed, there always remained to the French a sui'e 
retreat through Wittenberg and Magdeburg. In con- 
sidering any advance into Mark Brandenburg, one is 
liable to be biassed in one’s judgment by the later failures 
of Grossbeeren and Dennewitz, forgetting that these 
defeats could not be anticipated, and that the Emperor 
was, considering everything, fully justified in expecting 
a very different result. We can easily imagine how 
very favourable the situation would have been for the 
Emperor, if, while he held the Upper Elbe, as he did, 
Davout had been with 100,000 men at Kiistrin, and 
the Prussians, who certainly would have made a stand 
somewhere, had been beaten, and Bernadotte, as 
was indeed his intention, had fallen back upon Swedish 
Pomerania. 

On the other hand, we cannot conceal the fact that here 
the Emperor again betrayed his ever-increasing inclination 
to look at things as he wished them to be. His contempt 
for the forces constituting the Northern Army, whom he 
continued to call a rabble, did not correspond to the facts ; 
besides he undoubtedly over-estimated the effect which a 
capture of Berlin would have produced. He expectec 
results from the capture of this geographical point, whicl 
in war a victory over the enemy’s active forces alone gives 
and which in the circumstances of the time could only be 
attained by such a victory. Marmont is probably right in 
saying : “ Passion prompted him to move as rapidly as 
possible against Prussia. He desired the first cannon- 
shots to be directed again Berlin ; he wished to wreak a 
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heavy and terrible vengeance immediately hostilities were 
resumed.” ^ 

We must entirely approve of the general plan of the 
second campaign of 1813, though subsequent mistakes in 
its execution caused it to fail ; we must approve of it not 
only in the fact that it was defensive, but also in the 
nature of this defensive. “ It seems to me, that to bring 
about a decisive and brilliant result, the best way is to 
keep ill a close formation and allow the enemy to 
approach.” “ “ What is quite clear is that 400,000 men, 

supported by a system of fortresses and with such a 
stream as the Elbe for their base, cannot be turned.” ** 

At the moment of the resumption of hostilities the 
Emperor’s army was disposed as follows : — 


The I'hnpeeor. 

Chief of the Staff : Herthier. Headquarters : Dresden. 


The Guards 


58,000 men 

Dresden. 

I, Corps ! 

Vandanuno ... 

33,000 men 

Ordered up from the 
North i on the March 




to JDresden ; arrived 
there on the 17th 
August. 

II. Corps: 

Victor 

25,000 men 

Rothenhurg 

III. Corps: 

Ney 

40,000 nicn 

I.iegnitz. 

IV. Corps: 

Bertrand 

31,000 men 

Peilz. 

V. Corps: 

Lauriston 

28,000 men 

Goldberg. 

VI. Corps: 

Marmont 

28,000 men 

Bunzlau. 

VII. Corps: 

Reynier 

21,000 men 

Kalan. 

VIII. Corps: 

4 

Poniatowski . 

7,000 men 

Ostrilz. 

XI. Corps: 

Macdonald .. 

24,000 men 

Ldwenherg. 

XII. Corps: 

Oudiaot 

19,000 men 

Barulh. 

XIII. Corps; 

Davout 

30,000 men 

Near Bergdorf in 
front of Hamburg. 

XIV. Corps: 

Gouvion St. Cyr 36,000 men 

In the camp of Pima. 


* Mom. V. 139. 

* C. N. Instructions to Ney and M.irmont, latli August. 

“ C. N. To Saint-Cyr. Bautzen, 17th August. 

* The IX. Corps, Augereau, was forming at Wurzburg. The X. 
Corps, Rapp, formed the garrison of Danzig. 
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1. Corps. 

2 . Corps. 

3. Corps. 

4. Corps. 


Cavalr)- Reserve.* 
Murat. 


Latour Maubourg: 
Sebastiani: 
Arrighi: 
Kellermann: 


1 6.000 men 

10.000 men 

11.000 men 
5,000 men 


Gorlitz. 

Freistadt. 

Ualime. 

Zittau. 


It must be noted, that the numbers given above 
are the strengths estimated on the 6th August, and not 
the actual strength of the i6th August, so that, to arrive 
at the numbens with which the Emperor, as a matter 
of fact, entered the campaign, some not inconsiderable 
deductions have to be made. In the enemy’s camp, he 
was estimated at 350,000 men, in accordance with the 
total result of the reports collected, and as they were in 
Germany itself, these reports were likely to be true, 
and from other sources, we may take that number as 
approximately correct. If the Emperor himself frequently 
referred to 400,000 men, it is due to the fact, that he on the 
one hand liked to use round numbers in his considerations, 
and on the other hand, as we know, always represented 
his forces, before fighting, to his generals, at as high a 
figure as possible, though after a victory they always 
became considerably inferior to those of the enemy. 

" The Allies stood divided into three groups. The Main 
Army, 230,000 men, composed of Austrians, Prussians 
and Russians, stood under the immediate chief-command 
of Schwarzenberg, who nominally had also the supreme 
command in this war ; it w’as accompanied by the head- 
quarters of the three monarchs and stood in Northern 
Bohemia, in the neighbourhood of Melnik. The Silesian 
Army, 95,000 Prussians and Russians under Blucher, had, 
disregarding the conditions of the armistice, advanced 
on the 14th August into the neutral zone, and taken up 
a position in front of Breslau and near Striegau. Finally, 
the Northern Army, Swedes, Prussians and Russians with 


J The 5th Corps, L'heritier, was stiJl in the roar, inarching up. Tlie 
5th (a) Corps, Milhaud, was only just forming. 
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various auxiliary corps, 156,000 men under Uernadottc 
(from which, however, some divisions were detached on 
special service, investments of fortresses, etc., so that its 
effective numbers can only be put at 110,000 men), lay 
around Berlin. 

On the 15th August, at 5 p.ra., the Emperor left 
Dresden, examined the Lilienstein carefully that evening, 
and arrived at Bautzen about 2 a.m. on the i6th ; here 
he also remained during the 17th ; he had the Guards 
with him. Having received news that a large part of the 
Russian forces had started from Silesia to Bohemia as a 
reinforcement for the Main Army, he intended to mass his 
army behind Zittau at Eckartsberg in the space between 
the Elbe aiid the Iser mountains, and to await the main 
attack there. For this purpose Victor was oi-dered up to 
Zittau. On the other hand, however, he took into con- 
sideration the fact that Blucher, whom he credited with 

50.000 men after the departure of the Russians, miglit 
advance, and in that case he would fall upon him. 
Having thus beaten the central mass of the Allies, he 
would, standing as he was on the inner line between 
their two exterior masses, advance against one of these 
and attack i in its turn. “ The army of Duuzlau, which 
numbers 130,000 — 140,000 men, without the Guards, can 
be reinforced by the latter, and I can break out with 

180.000 men against BlQchcr, Sackon and Wittgenstein, 
who are, as it seems, marching forward against my troops 
this day, and once I have annihilated or reduced these 
corps, the equilibrium will be destroyed, and I shall be 
able, according to the success of the array which is 
marching upon Berlin, to support this latter against 
Berlin, or march through Bohemia behind the army 
which is invading Germany.” ^ In the meantime he was 
going to wait till he could see his way better, and sent 
orders to Vandamme at g p.m. to come up to Bautzen, 
intending to move him forward thence either to Zittau, or, 

1 C. N. To Saint-Cyr. Bautzen, lytli August. 
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if the enemy should threaten Dresden on the left bank of 
the Elbe, to send him back again thither to Saint-C3a:’s 
support. To this marshal he set the following tasks: 
“ to gain time, dispute the ground and hold Dresden, keep 
up secure and active communication with Vandamme and 
the headquarters ; this is what }’’Ou have, for the raoment, 
to attend to carefully.” ^ In the evening of the 17th 
the Emperor went to Reichcnbach, and on the i8th he 
arrived at Gdrlitz. 

Here he obtained confirmation of the news that 
40,000 Russians had started from Silesia for the main 
army in Bohemia, and had been on the preceding day 
at Bohmisch Leipa ; he therefore determined to go to 
Zittau. “I shall possibly penetrate immediately into 
Bohemia, in order to fall upon the Russians and catch 
them on the march.” ® Howevei', he still remained 
inactive, waiting to see what the enemy would do. “ In 
this situation I am waiting to see what the enemy are 
going to do ; and whilst my corps, concentrated at 
Lowenberg, Bunzlau, Zittau and Gorlitz, hold the 
Austrian, Prussian and Russian armies in check, I am 
prosecuting my manoeuvre upon Berlin. Up to the 
present we have only very conflicting reports as to the 
enemy’s movements. It is reported that 60,000 men of 
the Russian and Prussian armies have gone into Bohemia, 
and that the Emperor Ale.xander arrived at Prague on the 
X5th. If this is the case, they will either take the 
offensive along the road through Zittau, the only service- 
able road for their advance on the right bank, when they 
will be arrested by the camp of Zittau and General Van- 
damme’s corps, as well as by the reserves from Gorlitz 
which I can move thither in a day and a half ; or they 
will mancEUvre on the left bank of the Elbe and break out 
b}' Teplitz and Peterswalde, in order to march upon 
Dresden, in which case Marshal Saint-Cyr can assemble 

* C. N. To .Saint-Cyr. Baalzcn, lytli August. 

® C. N. To Vandamme. Gorlitr, iSth Aup-ust 
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60.000 men in two days, and in four I can be there with 

150.000 men ; or finally the enemy will enter upon opera- 
tions beyond our calculations, and will penetrate into 
Germany, marching either upon Munich or upon Nurn- 
berg, in which case they will leave the whole of Bohemia 
open for my offensive. But if, on the other hand, the 
Russian army has not passed into Bohemia, or only an 
insignificant corps has gone thither, I shall be able to 
collect 200,000 men in two days against the enemy’s 
army. You see therefore that the plan of the campaign 
is drawn up on a large scale.” ^ 

On the following day, the 19th, the Emperor left 
Gdrlitz at 7 a.m., and went personally to 2 ittau, to the 
Bohemian frontier, in order to gain some insight into the 
state of affairs. He pushed forward a strong reconnais- 
sance over the ridge of the frontier mountains as far as 
Gabel and accompanied it in person. About midnight he 
returned to 2 ittau. He had thus gained the certainty 
that Schwarzenberg had been at Melnik on the 17th and 
at Schlaii on the i8th, that he was now marching away 
in a westerly direction, and that the Russians were 
apparently following him. There was thus for the present 
nothing serious to be apprehended in the passes near 
Zittau, and no advantageous blow to be delivered against 
the Russians in Bohemia; he therefore returned to his 
resolution to fall upon Blhcher. He calculated that if 
the Bohemian army, hearing that the Emperor himself 
had been at Gabel, turned towards Zittau, it could not 
arrive there in less than five days, and then Victor and 
Poniatowsld would offer a strenuous resistance in the 
mountain passes there, and Vandamme in those of 
Rumburg : “ the Emperor desires that you should fight to 
the bitter end," ® This would at any rate give time for 
N apoleon to return from his forward movement towards 
Silesia, which he called "an episode in the operations 

‘ C. N. To Clarke. GSrlits, i8th August. 

* C. N. To Berthier. Zittau, aoth August. 
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against Bohemia,” ^ and to throw himself then upon the 
enemy’s main army. 

At 2 p.m. on the 20th he was back again in Gorlitz, and 
said immediately : “ The great thing at this moment is 
for us to concentrate and then march against the enemy.” ® 
The news coming in, gave him good reason to hope that 
a battle was imminent, for Bliicher had been advancing 
against the French since the i 6 th, and the latter 
had fallen back before him, and on the evening of 
the 20th, Ney, Marmont, Lauriston and Macdonald were 
on the left bank of the Bober at Lowenberg and opposite 
Bunzlau, with Bliicher feeing them on the other bank. 
The Emperor was at Lauban in the evening, and issued his 
orders thence, to cross the Bober on the next day and to 
attack. Macdonald, Lauriston, the Guards, led by himself, 
and Latour-Maubourg assembled at Lowenberg, whither 
Marmont also was moved. Ney was to cross the Bober 
at Bunzlau and then march up through Old-Giersdorf 
towards the enemy’s right flank. In the morning of the 
2ist the passage of the Bober was effected under the eyes 
of the Emperor, who had hastened to Lowenberg; but 
the enemy did not stand his ground and fell back behind 
the Deichsel. 

In this Napoleon thought he saw evidence of the little 
confidence which the enemy’s leaders placed in their 
raw troops, and of their disappointment at the fact that 
he himself was making forward movements, instead of 
withdrawing behind the Elbe. Also he thought too 
favourably of his situation, not recognizing the truth, that 
the retreat of the Silesian army was a well-considered 
strategical manoeuvre. Formerly his appreciation of the 
enemy’s intentions had been clearer, but now his habit 
of self-deception had taken too great a hold upon 
him, and he persuaded himself that the combination 
he desired had actually come to pass. But he was 

* C. N. To Saint-Cyr, LSwenberg, 22nd August. 

* C. N. To the Marshals Ney and Marmont. 
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forced to "i, painful confession; his subordinate leaders, 
as we pointed out before Liitzen, were no longer 
able to cope with the situation. “The worst feature, 
generally speaking, of our situation, is the little confidence 
my generals have in themselves. Wherever I am not 
present, they exaggerate the enemy’s strength.” ^ This 
fact w's df'stincd to become more and more clear to him 
in the course of the campaign, and after receiving the 
news of Grossbeeren and the K rtzbacb, he exclaimed : 
“ Every plan which involves my absence, represents a 
regular war, in which the superiority of the enemy in 
cavalry, in numbers, and even in generals, would lead me 
to absolute ruin.” ® 

And his subordinate officers were themselves conscious 
of this ; they felt the results of seventeen years of 
Napoleonic guidance, and one of them wrote to him, 
to i-emonstrate against the plan of campaign, which 
demanded that one or other of the marshals should 
temporarily operate independently in the Mark, as well 
as in Silesia: “I greatly fear that your Majesty will 
learn on the day when you yourself have gained a victory, 
and think you have gained a decisive battle, that you 
have lost two.” * In fact, these leadei-s di'eaded a free, 
indcpendimt command, which should be the goal of 
ambition of every soldier. They only knew how to obey, 
they no longer knew how to lead. Spain had been a 
severe touchstone for them, where none had stood the 
test, and 1813 found them even less able to act on their 
own initiative. 

On the 22nd August the French continued to force 
the enemy back, and the latter retreated behind the 
Katzbach. The Emperor, who had ridden forward half- 
way to Goldberg, returned to Ldwenberg in the evening, 
and received there at night a letter from Saint-Cyr, 

* C. N. To Maret. Lowenberg, 23rd August. 

“ C. N. Note on the general situation of itiy affairs. Dresden, 
30th August. 

* From Marmont N. Buniilau, isth August. 
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dated the 22n(l Aii«uBt, ii p.iii.. in which the latter 
repoi'ted that the enemy’s main forces were on the point 
of invading Saxony, and that he was becoming apprehen- 
sive as to the fate of Dresden. The Emperor immediatelj’ 
determined to hasten himself to the aid of this most 
important point. He handed over the chief command in 
Silesia to Macdonald with orders to force back Blucher 
as far as Jauer, and then to occupy a defensive position 
on the Bober on the line Bunzlau — Lowenberg — Hirsch- 
berg, thus blocking the road to Dresden and preventing 
the enemy also from marching either towards Berlin for 
the purpose of a junction with the North army, turning 
one French wing ; or towards Zittau for the purpose of 
a junction with the Bohemian arm}', turning the other 
French wing. He assigned him Lauriston, the III. 
Corps, which Souham would command (for Ney accom- 
panied the Emperor himself to Dresden), his own corps, 
the XI. with Gerard in command, and finally the cavalry 
corps of Sebastiani. 

Vandamme and Victor received orders to march to 
Dresden, whither the Guards, Marmont and Latour 
Maubourg started also. The Emperor mentioned in these 
orders that if the enemy actually advanced to Dresden he 
would fight within the fortifications of that town ; " if 
the enemy takes definitely the offensive against Dresden 
on the 23rd or 24th, it is my intention to let them take 
the initiative and to withdraw at once within the fortified 
camp of Dresden, where I shall fight a great battle ; and 
as the enemy in that case will have his back to the Rhine 
and we ours to the Oder, I should in case of defeat return 
to my fortified camp.”^ Should the worst happen he 
intended to fall back upon the right bank, effect a junction 
with Macdonald again and break out from one of the 
fortresses on the Middle Elbe. Should he however hear, 
on the march, that the advance of the Bohemian army 
was not very determined, he would in his turn take the 
’ C. N. To JJerthier. Lowenberg, 23rd August, noon. 
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offensive by Zittaii against Prague. During that move- 
ment Macdonald was to cover his line of communication 
vtil Zittau to Bautijen, and, in case he was forced to 
retreat, fall back not to the base of the Elbe, but to 
Zittau, so that the Emperor might always be able to 
collect all his forces on this line of operations. After 
the Emperor had arrived at Prague and was again 
able to resume his communications with Dresden, Mac- 
donald would be at liberty to fall back according to 
circumstances either to Zittau or to Dresden. This is an 
important lesson which the Emperor gives here, namely, 
that the communications of an advanced corps must 
always be in the direction of the main army and not on 
any geographical point. 

In the forenoon of the 23rd Napoleon was still at 
Euwenberg, whilst, in conformity with his orders, Mac- 
donald's troops forced Bliicher back as far as behind 
Jaucr. In the afternoon he drove back to Gbrlitz, and 
the various corps, which he had selected for Dresden, 
started on their march thither. During the morning of 
the 24th August the Emperor remained in Gbrlitz, 
whilst his troops hastened forward in forced marches ; he 
now considered his situation to be as follows : “ It is my 
intention to go to Stolpen. My army will be assembled 
there to-morrow. I shall spend the 26th there in making 
preparations, so as to allow my columns time to close 
up. In the night of the 26th I shall order my corps to 
march vi<t Kbnigstein, and with daybreak on the 27th I 
shall be in position in the camp of Pirna with 100,000 men. 
I shall manoeuvre in such a manner that the attack upon 
Hellendorf will begin at 7 a.m. and that by noon I shall 
be master of that place. Then I shall place myself across 
the network of roads. I shall capture Pirna; and have 
two bridges ready to throw across the river at Pirna if 
necessary. 

“ The enemy will have either chosen for their line of 
operations the road from Peterswalde to Dresden, in 
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which case I shall be in their rear, with my whole army 
massed, whilst they will not be able to collect theirs 
under four or five days ; or they will have taken the road 
from Kommotan to Leipzig for their line of operations ; 
in this case they will fall back to Kommotau, Dresden 
will be relieved, and I being in Bohemia, nearer to Prague 
than the enemy, shall march thither. Marshal Saint-Cyr 
will at once follow the enemy as soon as the latter show 
signs of confusion. I sliall veil this movement by covering 
the bank of the Elbe with 30,000 light cavalry, so that 
the enemy, seeing the whole bank occupied, will believe 
my army to be near Dresden.” '■ 

By simple and effective plan Napoleon intended to cut 
off the enemy advancing to Dresden by crossing with 
his own entire army at Konigstein, or, if the enemy, 
making a detour, moved in the direction of Leipzig, he 
would march to Prague, thus again getting in their rear. 
The Emperor had judged quite correctly ; Schwarzen- 
berg’s first idea, after beginning to cross the Erzgebirge 
on the 22nd, had been to march to Leipzig ; only the day 
after, he determined to go direct to Dresden, and now, 
on the 24th August, his vanguard appeared under the 
walls of this town, whilst the bulk of his army was at 
Dippoldiswalde. Saint-Cyr’s troops withdrew within the 
fortifications, one division, Mouton■Du^’ernet’s, holding 
the camp of Konigstein. 

The Emperor, however, renounced after all the more 
effective operation of breaking out with his whole army 
vid Konigstein against the enemy’s rear, and moved 
instead direct to Dresden, to meet the enemy frontally 
from the entrenchments of the town. The fact was, this 
place was only protected by field fortifications ; the 
Emperor had therefore always entertained the possibility 
of being forced to throw his army within them to aid 
the defence, and thus he added to his remarks above 
quoted : “ This is my plan ; it may, however, have to be 
* r N Tn 
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modified by the cnem3''s operations. I ])rasuinc that, 
U’hcn 1 attack, Dresden will not be so seriously threat- 
ened, that it could be taken within four-and-twenty hours.” 
Accordingly when further news reached him, that the 
Allies had alrcadj’ appeared before Dresden, he said; 
“ If I went into Bohemia I should be at Prague in three 
days ; but I prefer the more cautious plan, viz. to advance 
through Dresden, witii a view of attacking in force the 
army coining up on that side.” ' 

The Emperor therefore proceeded T-fd Bautzen, from 
whence he started again at i a.m on the 'Z5th, to Stolpen, 
and arrived there about 7 o’clock. Vandainmc reached 
Neustadt and Stolpen on the 25th, the Guards and 
Latour-Maubourg were posted along the road from Bis- 
chopwerda as far as Stolpen, and Manuont and Victor a 
day's march behind this latter place. The Emperor still 
cherished hopes, that the reports from Dresden would 
permit him to march m'li Konigstein against the rear of 
the Allies. At 9 a.m. he wrote to Saint-Cyr, entered 
into the details for the defence of the fortifications of 
Dresden and e,xpressed the hope that he would be able to 
hold out a few days ; but an hour later he sent orders to 
Vandamme, to collect all his forces in the camp of Lilien- 
stein, and to hasten forward in person to Keinigstein to 
reconnoitre the ground. In the afternoon the Emperor 
received news of a defeat which Oudinot was said to 
have suffered on his advance to Berlin, though at first 
he attached no great importance to this. The most 
important question of the moment was, as we have seen, 
Dresden, and on this the direction of his own further 
forward movements would depend. Iinmediatelj* on his' 
arrival at Stolpen the Emperor had said ; ” The moment 
I am sure of the safety of Dresden and the success 
of the measures taken to put it into a proper state 
of defence, it is mj- intention to break out bj’ Kdnig- 


‘ C. M. To Macdonald, fldrlitz, 341I1 August. 
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stein.”* Hut this assurance he cnnld not yet feel. 
" If the three entrenchments already marked out were 
completed, if the barricades in the town itself were 
Jinished, and if the Pirna ditch were properly du", I 
shou'd feel more reassured as to Dresden.” - In order to 
gain <lofinite information on these points by the report 
of an ej’e-witness, the Emperor had. on the previous 
day, sent his orderly officer Gourgaud to Dresden, and 
the latter on his return at ri p.m. described the 
situation there as so urgent, that the Emperor became 
convinced immediate aid was necessary, if the capital 
was to be preserved. 

He therefore gave orders at i a.m, on the 26th for 
the Guards and Latour-Maubourg to start for Dresden at 
4 o’clock, whilst Vandamme was to continue in the 
direction given him, viz. towards Pirna. Marmont and 
Victor w'ere, immediately on their arrival, to follow, 
according to circumstances, either the former or the 
latter. As a matter of fact, they marched eventually to 
Dresden. The Emperor himself hastened forward to this 
town, where he arrived about 9 o’clock, examined the 
works of the enceinte, approved of them, and at i o’clock 
made a further reconnaissance of the suburb of Pirna 
and then went to the Royal Castle. Since 10 o’clock 
his troops had been entering Dresden by the stone bridge 
over the Elbe, the Guards leading, they having marched 
90 miles in 72 hours. The rapid movements of great 
bodies of men alone rendered it feasible to apply the 
same mass of troops in rapid succession at different 
points, thus multiplying the forces and gaining victories. 
How was this accomplished? By the fact that the 
Emperor did not march in our modern marching columns, 
but on a broad front, and thus crowded together numerous 
forces in a short column, corps side by side with corps 
— corps close behind corps. At ten minutes past three 

> C. N. To Murat. Stoipen, 2StIi August, 7.30 a.m. 

® C. N. To Rogniat. Stoipen, 3"th .August. 
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o’clock the Emperor was informed, that the serious attack 
upon the town appeared to be beginninf,', and he proceeded 
on horseback to the square near the castle in front of the 
Elbe bridge, giving directions to his columns from 
this spot himself. He was extremely content, and sure 
of victor}-, sa)’ing ; “Although my enemies set to work- 
in the right way, }-et they are already beginning to play 
their parts wrongly, and if they attack me now, it may 
cost them the campaign.” ^ 

During the forenoon the Allies had, it is true, advanced 
on all sides, though they had not made any serious attack 
upon the town ; but the French had been forced to withdraw 
altogether within the lines of their fortifications. These 
now consisted, in addition to the enceinte, which had been 
placed in a state of defence, of five lunettes arranged for 
barbette fire, and provided with palisaded ditches. At 
noon the Russians were at Gnihnn ; to the left of them 
the Prussians, at Strchla-Leubnitz, were already in pos- 
session of one part of the Great Garden ; and, finally, on 
the left wing, the Austrians, who had occupied Plauen, 
having captured the little fort there, and driven the 
French from all the farms and houses in front of their 
fortifications, had also captured Ldbtans after some severe 
fighting. 

At 4 p.m. Schwarzenberg commenced the general attack 
upon the position of Dresden. On the right wing the 
Russians advanced between the Elbe and the road to 
Blasewitz and threw the French back as far as the 
environs of the town, which had been placed in a state of 
defence ; but here they w'ere exposed to a cross fire from 
Lunette I. and a large battery on the other bank of the 
Elbe and ivere brought to a standstill, suffering heavy 
lloss. The Prussians had in the meantime been trying to 
jseize the Great Garden and had succeeded in taking it 
after a brave resistance by - its defenders. They then 

‘ Aster ; Schilderung: der Kriegsereignisse in und vor Dresden vom 
7. Mars bis 28. Aiwust i8n : I9S- 
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advanced against Lunette II. and the walls of the enceinte ; 
twice they failed, and when, at the third attempt the 
Russians arrived from the right to their aid, the Emperor 
delivered his counter-thrust, taking the offensive. The 
Austrians also had commenced their attacks upon 
Lunettes III. and IV., at first unsuccessfully, but at last 
they succeeded in capturing the former, though they were 
arrested in their further advance by the enceinte. Here 
there was a pause in the attack until at 6 o’clock the 
French reserves issued forth in all directions for the 
counter-stroke. 

From the suburb of Pirna Mortier advanced against the 
Russians with two divisions of the Young Guard ; driving 
them from all the copses and farms in front of the town, 
which they had captured earlier in the day, and forcing 
them to fall back to Striesen, thither he followed them and 
entered the village about 8 o’clock. But it was not until 
after midnight, that the Russians evacuated it after an 
obstinate resistance. Against the Prussians one of Saint- 
Cyr’s divisions delivered the counter-attack, and drove 
them, just as they Avere exhausting themselves in vain 
attacks upon the enceinte, with heavy loss back to Strehla. 
Finally against the Austrians Ney led out two divisions 
of the Young Guard in the direction of the little outlying 
fort and Lunette III. Both these points were taken by 
storm and the enemy then fell back to the line 2schert- 
nitz — Racknitz — Plauen. Between the Weisseritz and 
the Elbe an Austrian corps had advanced, and occupied 
Cotta and Schusterhauser and then began to bombard 
the suburb of Friedrichstadt. From here Murat broke 
out at 6 o’clock with two divisions of infantry and drove 
the Austrians from the ground they had occupied. 

The Emperor rode on the same evening through the 
positions of his troops and returned late in the night to 
the Royal Castle. He could contemplate the day with 
satisfaction, for, with 70,000 men he had not only repulsed 
the attacks of i.‘iO,ooo, but had actually gained a victory. 
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The strength of his genius had been able to atone 
for a minority of 80,000 men, and I know of no example 
in war which furnishes clearer evidence, that the numbers 
and inoml of troops, important factors as these are, may 
be over-matched by the weight of one person of genius. 
We know also that the qualities of the Emperor’s 
troops were anything but satisfactory, and Napoleon 
himself was well aware of this, for, a few days later, 
when Monlhion, regretting Vandamme’s annihilated 
corps, exclaimed : “ It was one of the finest corps of the 
army,” the Emperor answered : “ Yes, with respect to 
numbers, but with respect to their military qualifications, 
they were louts, like all the rest. Now only am I begin- 
ning to feel the full extent of the losses which I sustained 
during the last campaign.” ' And yet this consciousness, 
which so often paralyzed the activity of other generals, 
cannot be noticed in the conduct of affairs on the 26th 
August. The victory here was due in the first place to 
the coolness with which a small force was exposed to the 
superior numbers of the Allies at the beginning of the 
action, and until the decisive moment had arrived ; then, 
secondly, when success wavered in the balance, to the 
manner in which the carefully husbanded reserves were 
launched in a general and decisive counter-stroke. 

During the night Marmont and Victor arrived in 
Dresden, and thus supported, the Emperor could look 
forward calmly to the 27th. Vandamme had crossed the 
Elbe at Copitz, and had engaged in an artillery duel with 
the enemy’s division which, left behind at Pirna, had 
been recently reinforced. On the morning of the 6th, in 
pouring rain, Napoleon formed his array in the following 
order; to the right Murat with Victor and Latour- 
Maubourg ; in the centre Marmont, the Old Guard, and 
Ney with his two divisions of the Young Guard; Saint- 
Cyr next, and on the extreme left, Mortier. Opposite 
stood the Russians on the line Reick — Leubnitz ; next in 
*F, v. D. Napoleon in Dresden. II. 7 S- 
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order, the Prussians between Lenbnitz and Miickritz, and 
lastly the Austrians between RiLcknitz and Plauen. The 
corps, which had advanced on the preceding day, and had 
taken up a position between the Weisseritz and the Elbe, 
now formed a reserve both behind the Austrian line, and 
also on the other side of the Weisseritz. One division 
was pushed forward to the Elbe itself, with the intention 
that its communication with the troops on the Weisseritz 
should be maintained by the interposition of a corps, 
which’ had remained behind during the advance, and 
which had on the previous day been vainly expected at 
Tharandt. 

The Emperor noticed this gap, and after an artillery 
duel which began at 7 o’clock, he ordered Murat to 
advance at 10 o’clock. The latter took the villages of 
Nauslitz, Wdlfhitz, and Gorbitz, thus cutting off, the 
isolated division on the Elbe ; he then penetrated as far 
as Rossthal and forced the troops on the left of the 
Weisseritz, to fall back by Dohlen and to cross the valley 
of Plauen. He now brought ail his cavalry to bear with 
such force upon the isolated division on the Elbe that it 
was completely overwhelmed ; those who were not killed 
being taken prisoners. In the centre and on the left wing 
nothing decisive took place ; the Allies maintained their 
positions on the heights and the French did not make 
any determined effort to capture them. Mortier, it is 
true, penetrated as far as Seidnitz and captured it, but 
was subsequently driven back again by the Russians. 

At 5 o’clock Schwarzenberg received intelligence from 
the corps previously stationed at Pirna, that it having 
been unsuccessfully engaged since the morning with 
■Vandamme, it had been forced, owing to the latter’s 
advance, to evacuate Pirna, and to fall back along the 
Peterswalde road. At the same time the commander-in- 
chief was informed of the unfortunate series of events 
taking place on his left wing, and deemed it advisable to 
issue orders for a general retreat, in the following order : 
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the right wing to fall back viA Berggieshiibel and Hellen- 
dorf to Peterswalde ; the Austrians viA Dippoldiswalde 
to Altenberg and viA Freiberg to Kominotau. In the 
evening the retreat was, however, only so far begun as 
to discontinue the battle. 

During the engagement Napoleon scarcely stirred from 
his comfortable place by the watchfire. He breakfasted 
with Berthier, and seemed to attend to affairs “ as though 
they were only of secondary importance.” ‘ When, in 
the afternoon, the enemy began to give way, he con- 
sidered his day’s work to be ended. “He sent for his 
horse, rain dripping from the sleeves and the body of his 
grey overcoat, and the brim of his hat hanging down over 
his neck. In such guise did Napoleon, Hero of battles, 
the Terror of Europe, enter the castle about 6 o’clock, at 
his ordinary leisurely trot, accompanied by the general 
staff, and amidst the acclamations of the troops crowding 
round him, wild with joy.” ^ 

If we make a careful study of Napoleon as the General 
and Tactician, during these last two days, we are forced 
to remark that, though the flame of his genius burns at 
times with its former steady splendour, 5'et frequently it 
flickers and glimmers but fitfull}'. Bautzen and Dresden 
stand out as isolated successes, not, as in past days, links 
in an endless chain of triumphs. We must point out 
that, on the 27th, the Emperor made but a half-hearted 
attack on the enemy he had virtually defeated on the 26th, 
and far from pursuing them hotly in person, when they 
evacuated their positions in the afternoon, he rode back 
to the castle and expressed the opinion that “ the enemy 
was not on the retreat, but that yesterday’s events should 
be considered only as an unsuccessful attack ; that it was 
doubtful, whether they would start on their retreat that 
night .... that everything led him to believe a great 
battle would take place the next day, and that the enemy’s 


I O. V, O. Napoleon’s Feldzug, etc., sii, ^14. 
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army was very numerous.” ^ This, indeed, is no longer 
the general, who in past days would often announce the 
enemy's flight, on the morning of the day on which he 
intended to beat them. 

With the 28th the retreat of the Allies into the 
Erzgebirge began ; the corps, which had been previously 
stationed at Pirna and had fought its way to Peterswalde 
through Vandamme’s troops, was now retreating by 
Hellendorf; the rest of the army had reached Glashiitte, 
Dippoldiswalde and Pretzschendorf. The French were 
in touch with the rearguard, but did not press it hard. 
Early in the day the Emperor had attached himself to 
Marmont’s corps, which was to follow the enemy to 
Aitenberg ; whilst Mortier and Saint-Cyr, marching in the 
direction of BerggieshUbel, would serve as a support for 
Vandamme, and Murat was proceeding to Freiberg. The 
Emperor observing that heavy masses of the enemy were 
crowding along the road to Maxen, gave orders that Saint- 
Cyr was to follow in pursuit vid Dohna. These retreat- 
ing masses were composed of the Russians and Prussians 
of the enemy’s right wing, rvho, being ordered to take 
the road to Peterswalde, had gone round towards Maxen, 
in their fear of finding the former road blocked by 
Vandamme. 

Napoleon rode forward to Racknitz, watched the 
retreating Austrian columns, and then galloped over to the 
road to Pirna, taking up a position near this place, where 
Vandamme had been stationed the day before. The 
latter was now in pursuit of that corps of the enemy 
which had made an attack, with a view to clearing its 
way to Peterswalde. This attack had at first surprised 
him, since, at the moment, he was as yet unaware of the 
course of events at Dresden. He followed the corps 
closely, engaging it in severe rearguard fighting, as far 
as Berggieshubel, his vanguard meanwhile reaching 
Hellendorf. The Emperor watched the enemy retreat- 
‘ C. N. To Berthier, Dresden, 27th August, 7 p.m. 
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ing in all directions into the ravines of the Erzfjcbirge, 
and at 4 p m., finding himself in full possession of the 
whole I'oad from Pima to Berggieshiihel, said to Lobau : 
“Well, I cannot see any more. Let the Old Guard 
return to Dresden, the Young Guard will remain here 
and bivouac.” ’ Saint-Cyr had already ceased to follow 
Vandamme ; the Guards also were halted, and could 
not thei'efore move up quickly to his support. At this 
very moment that general received the following orders 
from Napoleon : — 

“ One hour’s journey from Pirna, 

“August aSth, 1813, 4 p.m. 

“ The Emperor orders you to take the direction of 
Peterswaldc with 3'our entire army corps, the division of 
Corbincau,® the 42nd division,* and the brigade of the 
II, Corps under the command of General Prince Reuss, 
making altogether an increase of 18 battalions. Pirna 
will be occupied by the troops of the Duke of Treviso, 
who will arrive there this evening. The marshal has 
also orders to relieve your posts in the camp of Lilien- 
stein. General Baltus will reach Pirna this evening with 
your battery of twelve-pomiders and your park of artillery ; 
you will send for him. The Emperor wishes you to 
collect all the forces at your disposal and to penetrate 
into Bohemia, where you will crush the Prince of 
Wiirteniberg,'' in case he resists your invasion. The 
enemy, whom we have beaten, seems to have taken the 
direction of Annaberg. 

“ His Majesty thinks, you should reach their line of 
communication to Tetschen, Aussig and Teplitz before 

' 0 . V. O. 318. 

- A division of light cavalry belonging to Latour-Maubourg’s 
corps. 

’ Mouton»Duvernct’s division of Saint-Cyds corps; it had been left 
behind as a garrison of the position of Pirna at this place. On ihe 
other hand the division of Teste, belonging to Vandamme’s corps, had 
been moved to Dresden and fought there under Murat. 

■* A Uussian general ; he commanded the right wing of the Allies, 
which was retreating to Peters walde 
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the enemy, and could thus capture his wa}f§(ous, lield- 
hospitals, baggage, in fact all that usually follows an 
army. The Emperor orders the pontoon-bridge at Pirna 
to be demolished, and a similar bridge to be constructed 
at Tetschen.” ’ 

“ And then, calm and cheerful, he ordered his carriage, 
and entering it, drove away to Dresden.”- We there- 
fore note, firstly, that Napoleon left the pursuit of the 
enemy to the individual corps-leaders, without en- 
couraging them in person ; secondly, that he relinquished 
the general conduct of affairs and all personal responsi- 
bility at the moment of the invasion of Bohemia by his 
troops, and paid little heed to the general harmony of 
their movements ; lastl}', that he directed a single isolated 
corps against the enemy’s line of retreat ; failing to allow 
this isolated corps the forces necessary for their support 
in their dangerous task, by sending part of these available 
forces in another direction, and by ordering the rest tc 
remain stationary. Such a course of action is beyond 
military criticism, for, in such a man as Napoleon, it 
cannot be explained by the alleging of any erroneous 
or mistaken view of the situation. In seeking for any 
possible explanation, we can only endeavour to fathom 
the Emperor’s mind, which may have reasoned that, since 
the enemy was in full flight success was certain. Fortune, 
in the past, had led him always to expect a favourable 
issue, and he now, doubtless, considered any further 
effort, or exertion on his owm part, to be unuecessaiy. 
His fatigue, his previous hardships, the pouring rain of 
the 27th, and his custom of now "looking after his own 
comfort to such a degree that he made it his principal 
business,” may also furnish a clue to his inertia. 

Whatever may be the explanation, the strategical error 
was heavily punished. I’l'^hilst the Emperor remained in 

> C. N. ISerthier to Vandamme. I’elet : Ues principalea operat. 
de la camp, dc 1 S 1 3. 64. 

* 0 . V. O. 31k 
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Dresden on ihe 2gth and 30tli, working in his study, 
Vandamme penetrated into the plain of Kulm, and 
finding the Russian corps, which had retreated before 
him, occupying a strong position at Pristen, attacked 
it, but without success. On the following day, Schwar- 
zenberg determined, on his side, to take the offensive 
and advance against Vandamme with his troops, of which 
the greater part now occupied the plain. The other 
French corps were in the following positions : Saint-Cyr 
at Reinhardsgrimnia, MaVmont at Falkenliayn, Murat at 
Lichtenberg, whilst lifortier, as already mentioned, re- 
mained stationary at Pima. Of the Allies the Russians 
moved to Altenberg, the Prussians to Fiirstenwalde, and 
the Austrians to Du.\, Sayda and Gross Walthersdorf. 
Vandamme had' taken up a position near Kulm, with his 
right w'ing resting on the Erzgebirge, and his left on the 
heights of Striesowitz, with the intention of holding out 
until the reinforcements, which he believed to be 
approaching, should arrive, and then to deliver his 
attack. 

But at 8 a.m. on the 30th he was himself attacked, 
and at noon was forced back into the Erzgebirge, after 
an obstinate resistance. From this position, perceiving 
a column of men debouching in his rear from one of 
the mountainous ravines, he concluded that it was led by 
the anxiously-expected Mortier; but he became soon 
convinced, that it was the Prussians, and that nothing 
further remained for him, but to try and break through to 
the rear. Meanwhile the Prussians received continual 
reinforcements, the Austrians and Russians simultaneously 
attacked in force, and Vandamme’s isolated corps was 
entirely dispersed, and only some fragments of it succeed- 
ing in escaping into Sa.\ony. The other corps of the 
Emperor occupied the following positions: Saint-Cyr 
at Liebenau and Lauenstein; Marmont at Altenberg 
with his advanced guard at Zinnwald ; Murat at Zetha. 
Mortier nad advanced as fer as Bergp'ieshtibel, but hear- 
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ing there of Vaiidamme’s fate, had returned immediate!}' 
to Pirna. On the 31st, whilst the Allies remained in the 
valley of Teplitz to reorganize their troops, Morticr arrived 
at Hellendorf, Saint-Cyr at Dittersdorf, ]\Iarmont at Zinn- 
wald and Murat at Sayda. 

On the same day at 2 a.m. the Emperor received the 
news of the annihilation of his 1 st Corps, and this was 
not the only disastrous intelligence which reached him at 
this time. He had already heard, on the 29th, of the 
defeat Macdonald had suffered on the Katzbach and of 
his retreat before the victorious Blucher. The Marshal, 
unfortunately misinterpreting the Emperor’s strictly de- 
fensive instructions, had, on the 26th, resolved to take 
the offensive against Blucher, who was again advancing, 
and meeting him at the Katzbach, had been severely 
beaten. His army being disorganized by the vigorous 
pursuit of the Prussians, had been forced back on the 
31st beyond the Queiss, leaving 18,000 prisoners and 103 
guns in Bliicher’s hands. The latter stood on the right 
bank of the Queiss at Naumburg and opposite Lauban. 
In addition to these disasters, the rumour of a defeat in 
the Mark Brandenburg, which had reached the Emperor’s 
ears on the Z5th, was now confirmed. Oudinot had 
.advanced irresolutely and not in accordance with Napo- 
leon’s principle : “ Once your resolution is taken, you 
must cling to it, there are no further ifs and buts possible.” 
His advance had failed, and one of his corps having 
suffered defeat at Grossbeeren on the 23rd, the Marshal 
.led his army back to Wittenberg, and on the 31st re- 
mained at Marzahne, with the enemy’s Northern Army 
■at Trenenbrietzen. 

On two occasions, therefore, Napoleon’s plans had 
fallen short of success owing to the fault of his subordi- 
nates, and on the third and most important occasion, he, 
himself, had failed to grasp the danger of the situation. 
The defensive which he wished to maintain from his 
position on the inner line, by offensive movements against 
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his enemies, taking advantage of them while as yet 
separated from each other, had now been rendered ex- 
tremel}' difficult by their close approach ; already the 
strategical advantage of being on interior lines threatened 
to change in the disadvantage of being tactically sur- 
rounded. Under those difficult conditions, how was 
N apolcon effectively to carry out his proposed operations ? 
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In answer to this question, we possess a most valuable 
document, viz. “ Notes on the general situation of m3’ 
affairs," dictated by Napoleon at Dresden on the 30th 
August. Therein we read as follows : — 

“ I take my Silesian army to be assembled behind the 
Bober ; it would not even be a disadvantage, if it went 
behind the Queiss. 

“ If I ordered Prince Poniatowski to join the army of 
Berlin, the line of advance from Zittau would no longer 
be guarded. However he might reach Kalan within four 
days; in that case it would be indispensable for the 
Silesian army to make its base at Gorlitz or even in front 
of Bautzen. As soon as one corps only holds Hoyers- 
werda, my operation against Berlin will be safe. 

“ If I renounced my operation against Bohemia, in 
order to take Berlin and provision Stettin and KUstrin, 
Marshal Saint-Cyr and General Vandamme could take 
position with the left wing on the Elbe; the Duke of 
Ragusa would form its centre and the Duke of Belluno 
the right wing ; the King of Naples could command these 
four corps and station himself at Dresden, with Latour- 
Maubourg; this would be a fine army. It would be 
possible for it to cover itself by a few entrenchments 
within some well-known positions. This army would be 
a menace to the enemy ; it would not have to run any 
risks and could retreat to Dresden, whilst I came up from 
Luckau. 
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" The Silesian army could rest upon Nauniburfr with 
its left wing at Weissenberg, and occupy Bautzen and 
Hoyerswerda. 

“ Both my armies would then act on the defensive, 
covering Dresden on both banks, whilst I operated 
against Berlin and moved the theatre of war to the 
Lower Oder.” 

Then he examined the plan of an advance to Prague 
with his main body, but came to the conclusion that the 
advance to Berlin was preferable, and therefore his final 
remarks are : — 

“I. The Prague Project: I should have to go there in 
person and employ the II., VI., XIV., and I. Corps with 
the cavalry of Latoiir-Maubourg; the Prince of Eckniiihl 
\vould take up his jiosition liefore Hamburg ; the three 
corps under Oudinot at Wittenberg and Magdeburg; the 
Silesian army at Bautzen. In this situation I should be 
on the defensive and leave the offensive to the enemy ; I 
should threaten nothing ; it would be absurd to pretend 
that I should threaten Vienna ; the enemy could mask the 
Silesian army, break out by Zittau, attack me in Prague ; 
or, while masking the Silesian army, he could send some 
forces to the Lower Elbe, and proceed to the Weser, whilst 
I should be at Prague, and there would be nothing left me 
but to return in haste to the Rhine. The general in 
command at Bautzen would not admit that the enemy in 
front had been weakened, and my army at Hamburg 
and Magdeburg would be entirely beyond my reach. 

“ II. Project : In this the. I. Corps, the XIV., the II., the 
VI. and Latour-Maubourg would remain quietly around 
Dresden without fear of the Cossdeks.; Augereau’s corps 
would move up via Bamberg and Hof; the Silesian army 
would be on the Queiss and the Bober and at Bautzen ; 
I should feel no anxiety about my communications, my 
two armies from Hamburg and Reggio would be at Berlin 
and StPttin,” 



We were at a loss for a reason why the Emperor 
left the army on the 28th at Pirna and withdrew to his 
study, and the result of his mental labour while thus 
secluded still remains an enigma. We saw that on the 
28th (as far as his personal leadership was concerned), 
he renounced the invasion of Bohemia with a view to 
encountering the enemy’s main army, and on the 30th his 
strategical judgment also decided against it. This is a 
most peculiar moment in Napoleon’s military career. 
Hitherto wc have repeatedly had occasion to refer to a 
certain diminution of the Emperor’s energy, both mental 
and physical, and a lack of vigour in the execution of his 
plans, and have had sometimes to recognize that he was 
personally unequal to the demands of the moment, yet 
we have never failed to admire the entire theoretical 
■correctness of his strategy. Now we cannot but question 
the latter. 

Hitherto, the guiding principle of the Napoleonic 
■strategy had always been to render all secondary resist- 
ance useless and ineffective by a blow against the enemy’s 
main body. But, now, Napoleon neglects the main army, 
at the very nroment when, owing to its being composed 
of troops of three allied powers and owing to the presence 
•of the three allied monarchs in its camp, any blow dealt 
at it might have broken the bond which united their 
common interests. Yet he permits an operation of 
secondaiy importance (which, as such, when considering 
the plan of campaign immediately after the armistice, 
we allowed to have its justification) to take the place 
■of the main operation. The reasons he gives for this 
•determination are so untenable, so lacking in conviction, 
that they form a striking contrast to the pitiless logic 
■which formerly met with our unconditioual approval. 
He maintains, in speaking of his “ Prague Project,” “ that 
it would force him on the defensive, that he would not 
be threatening anything, and that it was absui'd. to 
say he would be threatening Vienna.” Certainly, the 
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Emperor would not be threatening Vienna, but he would 
be threatening the main army, against which he would' 
march in a direct manner, and would thus act on the 
offensive. His armies in Silesia and in tlie Mark would 
be on the defensive, but this would not have been a dis- 
advantage, for in the other plan preferred by himself, of 
an advance against Berlin, his other two armies, that 
of Silesia and that at Dresden, would also be on the 
defensive, and to this he raises no objection. 

The most characteristic feature in the whole plan of 
campaign is this, that the Emperor now refers only to 
geographical points, and no longer to the attack or defeat 
of this or that hostile army ; this is no longer Napoleonic 
strategy. In i8og, he first committed the practical 
mistake of no longer making the absolute annihilation of 
the enemy the aim of the wai*, and brought the war tO' 
a close without having attained that aim. Immediately 
afterwards we heard him depreciate the theoretical im- 
portance of a battle, and we then came to the logical 
conclusion, that such conduct and such assertions might 
be justifiable in a Frederick or an Archduke Charles, but 
indicated in a Napoleon a declension from his former 
standard, so here also he commits the practical mistake of 
relinquishing his operation against Schwarzenberg’s main 
army, just when he had succeeded in coming in touch 
with it, and again gives utterance to a theoretical assertion,, 
renouncing his aim of making the subjugation of the 
enemy the object of the campaign. Such an assertion, 
referring to Berlin, Vienna and Prague, like the plan at 
his departure for Velikyc Luki in 1812, of threatening St- 
Petersburg, might have had some justification in the time 
of Frederick ; such a threatening or seizing of strategical 
points had, in those day.s, a direct influence upon the 
enemy’s armies and consequently was a factor in attaining 
the object of the war. But the Emperor’s plans should 
have had a different basis j ha ought to have built his plan 
of campaign not upon reaching Prague, nor upon taking 
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post at Berlin and Stettin, but upon lighting a great battle 
cither with the army of Schvvarzenbcrg, or with that of 
Blticher, or with that of Bcrnadotte. 

But the execution of his plan had for the present to be 
postponed ; circumstances compelled the Emperor to turn 
his attention to what lay nearest and to renounce an 
.advance upon Berlin conducted by himself in person. It 
was impossible for him to embai'k upon this unless he 
■could be certain that, with the four corps allotted to him, 
Murat could hold Schwarzenberg in check for at least a 
fortnight, and that Macdonald could hold out at Gbrlitz. 
The former idea, however, was rendered extremely 
doubtful by Vandamme’s defeat, and the fulfilment of 
the latter was very uncertain. On the ist Sej^teinber 
Napoleon wrote; “The Duke of Tarentum is at Gorlitz 
this day. If he continues his retreat, it will be necessary 
for me to march, in order to put things straight again 
there; I must not let him retreat beyond Bautzen.” ^ 
For the present, therefore, he was forced to withdraw 
Marmont, Mortier and the cavalry of Latour-Maubourg 
■closer to Dresden, “because I may need my reserves 
at any moment,” ® while Saint-Cyr and Victor received 
■orders to station themselves at Pirna and Freiberg. Ney 
was sent to Wittenberg on the same day, in order 
■eventually to take over the chief command of Oudinot’s 
■army. 

On the 2nd, news was received that Oudinot’s army 
had fallen back as far as Wittenberg. The Emperor 
then ordered Ney to be written to, urging him to advance 
resolutely to Berlin, and informing him that “ all the 
troops here are being set in motion to advance to 
Hoyerswerda, where the Emperor will establish his 
headquarters on the 4th ; ” * and he would then resume 
■communication with him via Luckau, The initial orders 


1 C. N. To Mur.it. liresden. 

" C. N. To IJerihier. Dresden, 1st September. 

’ C. N. To Berthier. Dresden, and September. 
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were then given for the advance to Hoyerswenla. Oir 
that day Marmont was at Dippoldiswalde, Mortier at 
Pirna, Saint-Cyr at Dittcrsdorf and Victor at Freiberg. 
The remnants of the I. Corps, hitherto part of Victor’s 
corps, and now joined to the division of Teste, werC' 
collected at Berggieshiibel, and the corps, thus reformed, 
came under the command of Lobau. But the next day 
the Emperor’s intentions were somewhat altered by 
Macdonald’s reports as to the condition of his army, which 
showed that he was in want of immediate support. 
“ His Majestj- must order this army to move so that 
he may be in personal contact with it, reorganise it 
thoroughly and restore its moral. ... If this army were 
exposed to a re\'erse at this moment, it would bo com- 
pletely dissolved.” ‘ The Emperor, therefore, now sent 
his Guards, Marmont and Latour-Maubourg to Bautzen 
direct; Dresden was occupied by Lobau, to whom the 
5th cavalry-corps, L'Hdriticr, 2500 men, which had just 
arrived, was attached ; Sainl-Cyr and Victor remained in 
their positions at Pirna and Frcibei'g. 

Napoleon himself loft Dresden towards evening, and 
spent the night at Harthau. He had urged Macdonald 
to keep his army, wherever he iniglit be, in very close 
formation, saying, “ I dosii'c to be able to ride in half an 
hour along the Avhole front of the army.” ® He hoped tO' 
be able to deal a severe blow against Bliicher, and such a 
success, added to that of Dresden, would have enabled 
him to turn his position on interior lines to good account 
he would have reached the aim of his defensive, and could 
then, should Dresden be threatened anew, reach that 
town in good time. “ The enemy may manceuvre against 
Dresden either on the left or on the right bank. If they 
manoeuvre on the left bank, it will be a mere repetition of 
what has already happened. ... As I shall in any case be 
able to be in Dresden within two or three days, it will be 

* C. N. Macdonald to llorthicr. Nosliz, and September, 

* C. N. To Macdonald. Dresden, 3rd September, 
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altogether a repetition of what occurred before, only that 
I shall be nearer this time.” 

If the enemy manoeuvred on the right bank, he 
himself would be able to act in two ways : (i) along 
the road from Zittau ; in this case he would effect a 
junction with the Silesian army in rear, without this 
affecting Dresden at all : (2) vm Neustadt, in order to 
go to Weissig, between Dresden and the Lilienstcin, 
cutting off the road from Dresden to Bautzen. In 
this case Marshal Saint-Cyr would have to occupy the 
camp of Lilieiistein and the entrenchments of Hohenstein 
with the greater portion of his corps, whilst the Count of 
Lobau as well as the Duke of Belluno would occupy the 
heights of Weissig, “ where there are some very fine 
positions, and this would give me time to effect a 
junction with them and after having defeated the Silesian 
army, to beat the great army of Bohemia again.” ^ 

On the morning of the 4th September the Emperor 
left Harthau and rode forward to Bautzen. On his way, 
his anger was passionately aroused by the sight of 
numerous bands of stragglers scattered along the road, 
thus showing clearly what had happened to Macdonald’s 
army. “ On seeing the first of these bands issuing from 
the wood, he urged his horse on to a gallop, and spurred 
along by the side of the road. Suddenly a little dog 
appeared and began to bark at his horse. This made 
him so angry, that he drew his pistol, and wished to 
shoot the dog. But his pistol missed fire and he hurled 
it from him in a passion.” ® Immediately afterwards he 
broke out into passionate reproaches against Sebastiani, 
whose work with the cavalry had fallen short of his 
expectations ; indeed, he went so far in his anger that 
Caulaincourt considered it advisable to keep all those who 
had been present as far away as possible. In this gloomy 
state of mind Napoleon. arrived at Hochkirch. Here he 

* C. N. To Berthjer. Dresden, 3rd .Septombor. 

* O, V. O 
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met the advanced guaid of the enemy’s army, but the 
superior numbers of the French stopped them and forced 
them back towards evening. Bliicher formed a correct 
judgment of the situation, and as he knew that the 
Emperor had come up with reinforcements, decided to 
fall back for the next few days. 

The Emperor passed the night in the vicarage of 
Hochkirch. “ When Napoleon started from Hochkirch 
early on the morning of the 5th September, he rode 
across the fields to the hill of Wohlau and at once 
examined the Russo- Prussian position of the preceding 
day.” ^ His army followed the retreating enemy, who 
crossed the Neissc on that day, and the French reached 
that river and Gbrlitx. The events of this day coiudnced 
the Emperor that Bliicher was purposely avoiding the 
battle his antagonist hoped for, and that he must not risk 
being enticed further into Silesia and away from Dresden 
by him. Having advanced in person as far as Reichen- 
bach, he returned on the evening of the 5th with the 
Guards and Marmont to Bautzen. 

He now conceived the plan of making a rapid advance 
in the direction of the Mark of Brandenburg, and if the 
occasion offered, joining hands with Ney. He, therefore, 
on the morning of the 6th, ordered Marmont and Latour- 
Maubourg to start on their march to Hoyerswerda. 
But immediately afterwards he found it necessary to 
countermand these orders. 

For some time past news had reached him of a fresh 
threatening movement upon Dresden on the part of the 
enemy’s army in Bohemia, and now these reports 
became so deJinite that he decided to return thither. 
Latour-Maubourg therefore received orders to start with 
all possible haste on the road back to Dresden ; Marmont 
was to take up a position at Kamenz, in order, if neces- 
sary, to be moved thither also. Bliicher on this day 
fell back behind the Queiss, followed by Macdonald, 
* O. V. 0. 12 1;. 
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though not hard pressed by the latter. In the evening 
the Emperor arrived in Dresden. 

In the meantime Schwarzenberg had at first remained 
stationary in the Teplitz valley, having received contra- 
dictory reports as to the Emperor’s movements. On the 
5th September he sent one corps forward to Hellendorf 
to reconnoitre, and on the 6th, having learnt definitely of 
the Emperor’s advance against Blucher, he sent 60,000 
Austrians across the Elbe ; with these he intended 
personally to attack Napoleon in flank through Rumburg. 
He had given the command of the remainder of his army 
to Barclay, and the latter moved his advanced guard 
forward into the mountain passes ; they appeared near 
Cotta and Neuntmannsdorf. But the following day the 
French advanced, and the Emperor himself accompanied 
the heads of his columns. “ About noon on the 8th 
Napoleon rode forward quite slowly, as if on a recon- 
naissance, along the Pirna road towards the so-called 
Tavern of Luga. The enemy held the heights of Gross 
Sedlitz and the little town of Dohna.” ^ Driven thence 
by the Guards, they fell back to Zuschendorf and Zehista. 
The Emperor took up his quarters for the night in 
Dohna. 

On the whole he knew nothing further about his 
opponents, except that they “held exits from Bohemia,” ® 
though some reconnaissances towards Chemnitz, Freiberg 
and Dippoldiswalde had shown him that he need be under 
no apprehensions at present regarding his communications 
in the direction of Leipzig. He therefore sent orders to 
Victor to come up closer to Dresden. With respect to his 
extreme left he presumed that Ney “must have advanced 
on the 6th from Jiiterbog to Dahme ; ” although “ there are 
some confused rumours of an engagement which is said to 
have taken place," but “ no details have as yet come in.” ^ 
However, details reached him on the same evening in 

1 O. V. o. 328. 

“ C. N. To IJerthier. Dresden, 8lh Scpleuiber, 3 a.ni. 
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Dohna concerning the defeat at Dennewilz. Tlu; 
Austrian division, which had been sent forward, had halted 
at Aussig, and as Schwarzenberg had received nows on the 
7th, of the Emperor’s return to Dresden, it was called 
in again. 

The Emperor now determined to throw the troops, 
which had advanced, back over the Erzgebirge, and to gain 
an insight into the cnem3'’R measures and intentions by- 
penetrating as far as the openings in the Teplitz valley. 
He consequently gave orders for a concentration of Victor, 
Lobau and the Guards at Dohna and pushed forward 
with these forces ; the enemy retreating evciywhere 
before him. In the evening he was with the Guards in 
Liebstadt, Victor at Altenbcrg, Lobau at Berggieshiil)el, 
and Saint-Cyr at llrcitenau. 

But it was not part of the Empei'or’s plan to make any 
serious invasion into Bohemia, and he wrote to Berthier, 
on the same day to arrest Marmont, who had been re- 
called to Dresden, on the right bank of the Elbe. On the 
morning of the loth the situation, as a whole, was as 
follows : Macdonald was in front of Bautzen, Marmont 
on the Elbe opposite Dresden, Ney was collecting his 
corps at Torgau, L’Heritier stood at Grossenha}'!!, and 
finally, one division, 8000 to 10,000 men, under General 
Margaron, covered the Emperor’s rear at Leipzig. “ In 
this situation of affairs, my army being much concentrated, 
I am going to-day to the high mountains, which command 
Teplitz, so as to gain definite news about the enemy.” ^ 

He therefore ordered his corps to advance toward.s 
Peterswalde and Ebersdorf. He went himself to the latter 
place through Breitenau, and at ii o’clock reached the 
summit of ' the Geyersberg, which affords a wide view. 
Here he was forced to confess that it w'ould be impossible 
to enter the valley in the face of the army standing ready 
there, especially considering that the roads were now 
become impassable on account of the repeated retreats of 
‘ C. N. To Marel. Liebstadt, 10th September, 8 a.m. 
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the Allies. “It went against the grain for Napoleon to 
reiKJunce his intentions. For a long time he contemplated 
the enemy’s position and the beautiful landscape of 
tlic Tepliti; valley, wrapped in a grey mist. He sent 
General Drouot down for some distance to examine the 
road, but this officer soon returned with the disappointing 
report that the road was altogether impassable. . . . Very 
mnch annoyed, Napoleon finally left his point of observa- 
tion. The greater portion of his troops — all his Guards 
— received orders to face about immediately and to- 
encamp in this bleak district, now entirely devastated 
and without any food. The whole position, including 
all the arrangements, seemed to present great diffi- 
culties to him. The Emperor wished, at first, to 
remain in Ebersdorf, and then in Fiirstcnwaldo ; finally 
he wont back as far as Breitenau. He could hardly find 
any shelter in this poor village, which was almost 
de.stroyed. The horse-dung had first to be removed 
from the pastor’s house, before quarters could be prepared 
for him and Berthier.” ^ Mortier, who had, somewhat 
against the Emperor’s intentions, conducted the entire 
Young Guard back as far as Pirna, received orders to 
hold himself ready for a march to Bautzen; a proof 
that all idea of an advance into Bohemia, had it ever 
been thought of, had now been given up. 

The nth September brought no material alteration in 
the mutual positions. The Emperor on this day went to 
the Petcrswalde road wnl Oelsa, and having reached the 
height of Nollendorf towards evening, he watched the. 
enemy’s cavalry being forced back by Lobau. Then he 
took up his quarters in the parsonage of Peterswalde.. 
But on the 12th he began to conduct his troops back 
again to Saxony : he himself reached Dresden with the 
Old Guard ; Mortier with the Young Guard was at Cotta, 
Lobau at Nollendorf — Peterswalde ; Saint-Cyr at Borne 
— Furstenwaldcj Victor in the neighbourhood of Sayda 
‘ o. V. 6. sss- 
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and Marienburgj Mannont, having only just arrived on 
the Elbe, was directed to go to Grossenhayn on tlie ijth, 
in order to cover the arrival of a large convoy of 
flour, which was proceeding from Torgaij to Dresden. 
Murat was also sent thither with Latour-Maubourg, 
L’Heritier likewise being placed under his command. 
“ The arrival of this convoy is of the greatest importance 
to ensure supplies in our central depdt, Dresden.”^ 
The Allies did not begin any forward movement on the 
I 2 thj but on the next day they determined, that Barclay 
should hold the mountain passes with the right wing and 
keep the enemy engaged, whilst Schwarzenberg should 
advance to the left against the Emperor’s communica- 
tions, Accordingly on the 14th, one corps, sent forward 
by Barclay on the N ollcndorf road, forced Lobau back as 
far as Berggicshtibel. 

The Emperor quickly perceived that this was not a 
serious offensive movement by the whole hostile army ,* he 
therefore left Dresden at 7 a.in. on the 15th and drove as 
far as Milgcln, from whence he proceeded to Pirna, and 
there ordered a bridge to be constructed for communica- 
tion with Macdonald, In the meantime he had led the 
Guards forward, and in conjunction with these Lobau 
forced the enemy back again beyond Nollendorf. The 
Emperor spent that night in Pirna. On the i6th Sep- 
tember he went to Nollendorf, but was unable, on account 
of the fog and bad weather to gain any clear view ; he 
therefore remained the night in Peterswalde, and resolved 
to gain intelligence the next day by a bold move forward 
into the valley, for he judged rightly, that, “it is of im- 
portance to the enemy, to keep possession of the roads 
by which he has advanced, so as to be sure, that I do not 
take the offensive, whilst he is beginning operations.” ® 

Schwarzenberg concentrated his troops at Kuhn during 
the night of the i6th, as soon as he became aware of the 

• C. N. To Bertliier. Dresden, 12 th September. 

“ C. N. To Berthier. Pirna, i6tli September, 8 a.m. 
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advance of the French, and abandoned his movement 
to the left against Napoleon’s communications. When, 
therefore, on the moiming of the 17th, the Emperor, 
who had betaken himself to the chapel of Nollendorf, 
commenced the attack, he found the enemy fully prepared ; 
and the latter soon tried to cut off the French troops, 
which had penetrated into the valley, by turning them 
vitl Kninitz, and they were forced to retreat again to 
the mountains. During the engagement the Emperor 
had ridden down as far as Tellnitz, and had “ intended at 
iirst to pass the night in the chapel of Nollendorf ; but as 
the place was too inhospitable and unpleasant, and as 
moreover his whole retinue was still in the wretched 
village of Peterswalde, he resolved, late in the evening, 
to return there." 

On the i8th he again rode forward at noon towards 
the valley, halting first at Kninitz, from whence at various 
heights the hostile army became clearly visible to him, 
and said, turning to Berthier : “ All I see are about twO’ 
coz'ps of 60,000 men. They will need a whole day to 
join forces and attack." * On that day only a few 
skirmishes occurred, for Schwarzenberg was determined 
to act merely on the defensive, but the Emperor recognized 
that he was unable at present to push forward from the 
Erzgebirge and he therefore returned to Pirna. The 
situation was now as follows ; Marmont and Murat were 
at Grossenhayn ; Macdonald having fallen back before 
Bliicher (who, immediately on the Emperor’s departure, 
had advanced again), was on a level with Fischbach ; 
Victor, Saint'Cyr and Lobau were covering the passes 
into the Erzgebirge at Freiberg, Borne and Berggies- 
htibel. 

At the present moment neither side showed any wish to- 
arrive at any great tactical decision hy taking the offensive 
with the main mass. Napoleon wrote on the i6th, that he 
wanted to throw the enemy back into the plain, and that 
* O. V. O. ^41. ® O. V. 0 . 191. 
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possibly he inifjhl to Stolpen. But Schwarzenber", 
on the evening of the i8th, thought that the inovcnients 
of the French portended a general offensive into Bohemia, 
and thci'efore concentrated all his forces to prevent this 
The Emperor, divining his intentions, said : “ I cannot 
believe, that the enemy is going to attack in earnest ; if 
he is getting ready, it is merely because he expects to be 
attacked.” ^ As to his own intentions, he said, “ I shall 
be content witli this game of moving hither and thither, 
and wait for an opportunity.”' He intended to station 
him.sclf on the northern side of the Erzgebirge and only 
to move to meet the enemy, if the latter assumed the 
offensive with his whole army ; “ but I shall not allow 
him to tempt me to any such movement simply by sending 
forward troops, or light divisions, as has just been the 
•case.” * ** 

It is not just to reproach a general for a mere change 
of purpose. War, by its ever- varying nature, demands 
that a leader should adapt himself and his plans to the 
pressure of circumstances, however variable, and he 
merits our highest praise by acting with decision and 
rapidity in the face of discouraging and unexpected 
changes. Napoleon, in the campaign of 179G, when 
placed in a similar position, changed his resolutions 
according to the requirements of each day, and made it 
apparent that a general should possess sufficient mental 
versatility, not to confine himself to one plan onl} To 
the man of ordinary ability, the thoughtful evolution of a 
definite course of action requires such mental effort, that 
he clings tenaciously to his scheme and dreads any 
alterations in his projects. 

When perusing the Emperor’s writings of the year 1813, 
I cannot help feeling that the attitude revealed in them 
differs entirely from that shown in similar circumstances 

* C. N. ToLobau. Petersivalde, i8tli September, noon. 

® C, N. To Saint Cyr. Peterswalde, i8tli September. 

® C. N. To Derthier. Peterswalde, i8th September, 1 ; p.m. 
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in 1796, and I am reluctant^ convinced against my will 
that there are undoubted evidences of indecision and 
hesitation, not of a quick adaptation to changing circum- 
stances, in his intentions, as he first turned off towards 
Berlin, then towards Bohemia, and then again towards 
Silesia. I think facts justify my view. 

And what did the Emperor gain during this period ? 
One might of course say that he gained the object of his 
operations, that he forced the enemy back into Bohemia, 
without venturing upon a battle ; that ho crowned tlie 
mountain passes of the Erzgebirge, and lay in ambush 
behind them, waiting for Schwarzenberg to come and 
attack him ; a course of action which he spoke of as " the 
best thing that could happen.” ^ But meanwhile, time had 
been lost, and Bliicher had taken advantage of this to 
come to dangerously close quarters. On the other iiand, 
Schwarzenberg also may be said to have attained his 
object. His daring advances to Pirna had called N apoleon 
back from Silesia and relieved Blficher, and then, when 
the Emperor appeared in a threatening attitude at the 
mouth of the passes of the Erzgebirge, Schwarzenberg 
stood his ground. Still he had been unable to carry out 
all his projects, since his two offensive movements, one to 
the right to Rumburg, the other to the left to Leipzig, 
failed at the very outset on account of the French advance 
through the passes of the Erzgebirge. 

Properly speaking, the final result was negative, for 
the operations on both sides neutralized each other 
in their results, and the decision was postponed. Our 
judgment as to Napoleon’s conduct must therefore 
depend on the question whether he gained time or lost 
time. Generally speaking, the postponement of a 
decision must be put down as a gain for the defensive ; 
indeed, pure defence, e.g. the defence of a fortress, 
demands nothing else. Now the Emperor was on the 
defensive. But this general rule is after all only right, 

' C. N. To Lobau. Peterswalde, i8th September, noon. • 
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when such a postponement does not place the enemy in a 
position to force a decision upon us later on under 
circumstances much less advantageous to us. Who 
would venture to say now, that Frederick was wrong, 
when he made his advance in 1756 which led up to such 
a dangerous decision, and one which should have been 
postponed, since Austria and Russia had determined not 
to begin the war until the spring of 1757 ? After the 
great king’s death, one of his fellow- workers at that 
time expressed this opinion in the Berlin Academy, and 
the spirit to which it gave birth soon bore the fruit 
we know of. Whoever stands with inferior forces 
between two stronger opponents can do nothing better 
than strike at them boldly as soon as possible, while they 
are yet separated. If he gives them time to think, to 
bring harmony into their plans, and to join their forces, 
he will assuredly be crushed by their superior forces 
united. It is just in such situations that one must make 
up for weakness in numbers by rapidity of movement, 
as indeed Napoleon did brilliantly in 1796 during those 
last days of July and first days of August ; a course I 
then admired, failing to understand why a great critic 
should condemn him on that very account. In summing 
up the results of this period, we must consider the post- 
ponement of a decision by the Emperor as a loss of time 
and for this reason — a mistake. 

Two additional circumstances justify this judgment, 
inasmuch as they show that to stay in his position 
was far more disadvantageous to the Emperor than 
to his opponents. For although the Emperor expected 
to bo reinforced by Augereau, to whom he had sent 
orders on the 17th to lead up his 16,000 men a.s 
quickly as possible to Jena, yet on the other hand 
50,000 Russians under Bennigsen were on the march from 
Breslau to join the Allies. Secondly, the difficulty of 
obtaining supplies in Saxony, now an entirely exhausted 
area, was so increasingly serious, that Napoleon a few 
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days after the events just described, could not help 
exclaiming : “ The army is no longer fed ; it would be 
mere self-deception to look upon it in any other light.” ^ 
A convincing evidence of their distress were the measures 
we saw him take to secure the flour-transport expected 
from Toi'gau. When, before this, had he ever sent a 
corps of infantry and two cavalry corps forward on such 
an errand ? And the enemy were well aware of this 
source of weakness, and partly based their calculations 
upon it. 

The Emperor now saw that something must be done to 
force Bliicher back again, for. he had approached so close 
to the central position of the French army, that the whole 
strategical edifice was shaken. Napoleon therefore moved 
Mortier on the 19th of September forward to Lohmcn, 
but no determined advance to Bautzen was made, either 
on that day or on the next, owing to a cause which, like 
so many other things, was a new factor in the Napoleonic 
strategy : the weather was too bad for the Emperor. 
“ Yesterday and la.st night have been so horrible, that 
there was no possibility of making any movement.’’® 
We again see the same strange want of energy in the 
Emperor : " Why hurry ? we have time enough ; what 
cannot be done to-day will be done to-morrow.” 
“Cousin! Write to the King of Naples, the Duke of 
Ragusa, the Duke of Tarentum and Prince Poniatowsld, 
that the wretched weather to-day renders every movement 
out of the question, and that, if the weather is no better 
to-morrow, we cannot be ready to move until the day 
after.” ® But in war, more than in many other circum- 
stances, it is true that — 

" The moment we let slip to-day 
No eternity can restore." 

In 1805 the Emperor’s way of thinking was very different. 

‘ C. N. To Darn. Harthau, 33rd September, 4 a.m. 

® C. N. To Marmont, Pima, 20th September, 4 a.in. 

® C. N. To Bertliier. Pima, 20th September, 

VOT.. ir. 
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He then wrote : “ It is raining heavil}', but that will not 
delay the forced marches of the Grand Army.” ^ 

And whilst he thus lost day after day, he had imme- 
diately afterwards to confess that in his present position, 
time was of the greatest importance. “ In a war based 
on combinations like this, days are of great importance.” ® 
But in another place he said : “ The great business of the 
moment seems to be to save our arms and cartridges as 
much as possible.” ® The fact is, that that equilibrium 
between insight and promptitude, which he himself 
pointed out as most desirable in a general, was no longer 
present, and we thus understand why irresolution, with 
wavering, inconsequent, illogical action, and therefore 
failure, were the result. 

On the 2Tst September he conceived the idea of collect- 
ing all the forces around Dresden and giving his troops 
a rest. Accordingly he entrusted Saint-Cyr with the 
covering of the Elbe from Pillnite as far as Konigstein, and 
placed Lobau and Lauriston for this purpose under his 
command, making altogether 40,000 to 50,000 men, accord- 
ing to his calculations. Mortier was to return to Pirna, 
Murat and Marmont to Meissen. Ney was to cover the 
Elbe from Magdeburg to Torgau. However, the various 
reports which came in as to Bliicher’s movements, 
some of which pointed to a march to the right and 
others to a march to the left, induced the Emperor to 
give orders at 2 a.in. on the 22nd, to Macdonald, to 
advance steadily on that day, until he learnt, by the 
resistance offered, where the main forces of the enemy 
lay; although his hopes to force a decisive battle had 
become very slight ; “ this would be very advantageous 
for us, but seems to lie outside their calculations.” ^ 

Napoleon himself, drove about noon to Fischbach, 

* Bulletin of the Grand Army. Zustnavsliauscn, loth October. 

* C. N. To Macdon.alcl, Dresden, 22nd iiuptember. 10 am. 

“ C. N. To Marmont. Pima aolh September, 4 a.sn. 

* C, N, To Marmont. Pirna, 30th Sepleniber, 4 a.m. 
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where he mounted his horse and rode forward -viA 
Schmiedefeld. Bliicher’s advanced posts were driven in 
by the corps of Souham and Gfirard, pushing forward by 
Harthau ; Bischofswerda alsowas captured and Lauriston 
advanced to Ncnstadt. The Emperor spent the night in 
Harthau. The next day the French corps continued 
their forward movements in the same directions and 
Bliicher fell back upon Forstgen. The Emperor had 
“ passed the whole forenoon of the 23rd in Harta, 
a prey to irresolution.”^ During the night a message 
from Ney, dated “ Duben, the 22nd, 4 p.m.,” had reached 
him, announcing that the enemy had completed a bridge 
over the Elbe at the junction of the Elster, on the 20th, 
and that therefore they could cross at any moment. At 
4 p.m. he once more rode to Lauriston’s troops and 
watched the retreating enemy ; then he went back again 
to Harthau. 

He now decided to give up the right bank of the Elbe 
entirely, bringing Macdonald over to the left bank; 
where he would hold himself in readiness to move across 
the stream, as soon as the enemy advanced against him. 
“ It is my intention to have a bridge at Konigstein, one 
at Pirna, one at Pillnitz, three at Dresden and one at 
Meissen, and to allow my forces to go over to the left 
bank, so as to allow them to rest. All these bridges will 
be defended by strong bridge-heads, and all the issues from 
the Dresdener Wald will be held in force : in this position 
I shall watch the enemy closely, and if they engage in 
any offensive operation, I shall fall upon them, so that 
they cannot evade a battle.” ® He had decided, therefore, 
upon a pure defensive, as he had done formerly behind 
the Passarge; the same resolution, the same form, and 
yet how great the difference! Then, the decision had 
been arrived at voluntarily and was carried out imme- 
diately, in spite of an inferior enemy in full retreat ; now 

• O V. O. 346 

* C. N. To Mural. Harthau, 33rd September. 
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the same resolution had been forced upon the Emperor as 
the only feasible way of escape after long irresolution and 
hesitation by a superior enemy, who, in accordance with a 
definite plan, was avoiding a decisive blow. Then, the 
resolve to act on the defensive had not been absolutely 
necessary ; it was taken because it was the best course 
in the circumstances ; now, it was most unwise, and was 
evidence of the fact that the Emperor was in the awkward 
position of having his proceedings dictated to him by the 
enemy. 

On the 24th, therefore, the retrograde movement 
began ; Morticr marched to Dresden, where Souham and 
Lauriston were to arrive on the 26th ; Poniatowski 
also fell back by Fischbach, so as to cross the Elbe ; 
Macdonald was to cover this movement, by taking 
np with his own corps and Sebastiani’s a position at 
Weissig; Marmont and Latour-Maubourg wore to 
proceed to Meissen; L’Hdriticr remained at Gro.ssenhayn 
in an attitude of observation. The Emperor, who had 
ridden forward almost to Bischofswerda, returned to 
Dresden during the night. 

In consequence of this resolve to fall back entirely 
behind the Elbe, Marmont and Latour-Maubourg were, 
during the next few days, moved further back from 
Meissen to Wurxen, whilst the Old Guard and two 
divisions of the Young Guard, Macdonald, Souham and 
Sebastian! lay in and around Dresden. Mortier, with 
two divisions of the Young Guard, was, like Lauriston, 
facing Pillnitz; Saint-Cyr and Lobau at Borne and 
Berggieshiibcl, with Victor on their right, covered the 
roads from Bohemia. Finally Poniatowski was sent back 
to Waldheim via Nossen, since the Emperor no longer 
felt any anxiety about the western issues from the 
Erzgebirge. 

Let us once more cast a brief glance at Ney’s army, 
so as to take in the whole situation. The Marshal had, 
after Dennewitz, fallen back as far as Torgau, where he 
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collected his troops again on the Sth September; he then 
withdrew behind the Elbe and took up a position at 
Diiben. On the igth the XII. Corps was broken up by the 
Emperor’s orders and distributed amongst the other two 
corps ; Oudinot proceeded to Dresden, and on the 25th took 
over the command of two divisions of the Young Guard. 
In the meantime the enemy had slowly approached the 
Elbe and thrown bridges across at Acken, Rosslau and 
Elster; upon this Ney sent Bertrand to Wartenburg, and 
the latter took this village on the 24th. The enemy 
thereupon, during the night of the 25th, destroyed the 
bridge at Elster. Ney advanced against Rosslau, but 
could not seize the bridge-head there, so he placed 
Reynier in position at Oranienbaum and Wiirlitz, and 
Bertrand at Kemberg, his lines extending to the right as 
far as Wartenburg. 

The Emperor’s anxiety as to the western passes of the 
Erzgebirge and the possibility of Schwarzenberg attack- 
ing there, was increased, when, on the 28th, the cavalry 
division of LeEbvre-Desnoettes, which had been sent 
forward to clear the rear of the army of the hostile 
partisan leaders and light troops, who were becoming 
bolder and more enterprising, was compelled to evacuate 
Altenburg, where it had been stationed. The French 
troops were continually being pushed back further and 
further, Marmont withdrew to Leipzig, leaving Latour- 
Maubourg at Wurzen, Lauriston to Nossen, Poniatowski 
to Frohburg, and Victor to Chemnitz ; the latter was 
joined by L’H6ritier, whose place at Meissen was taken 
by Souham, 

On the 1st October the Emperor became aware of 
the fact that Schwarzenberg was actually operating 
towards the left. "All reports agree that the enemy 
is making a movement along the road from Kommotau 
to Marienberg.” ^ As to Bliichcr, the Emperor noticed 


* C. N. To Macdonald, Dresden, ist October. 
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that he too was .also moving towards the right. “ It 
seems that the corps of Langeron, Sacken and Bli'icher 
have all executed a movement towards Elsterwerdn and 
Grossenhayn.” ^ lu this he only disccimed the inten- 
tion of an attack from the north, upon his position at 
Dresden, on account of the more favourable lie of the 
ground. “It is possible that this i.s done in order to 
attack our fortified camp from the side of the plain along 
the roads from Berlin and from Meissen. As they thus 
avoid the forest, this, a.s a matter t)f fact, is the most 
vulnerable point.” Bliicher, however, had undertaken 
a much larger and more effective manoeuvre, and a 
truly Napoleonic operation, when he marched on the 
.j6th September with 70,000 men to the right vtii Kdnigs- 
briick and Kamcn?!, in order to cross the Elbe somewhere 
near Elster. Ami only when this openition had entirely 
succeeded, when Bluchcr had crossed the Elbe and 
beaten Bertrand at Wartenburg, did the Emperor become 
apprehensive a,s to the disappearance of that general. 
On the 4th October he wrote to Macdonald : “ I attach 
great importance to knowing definitely what has become 
of Langeron, Sacken, and Yorck. I desire you therefore 
to order a reconnaissance of 7000 to 8000 men, infantry, 
cavalry, and artillery, towards Grossenhayn (for Sacken 
has been in that neighbourhood), as well as other recon- 
naissances in other directions, so that yon may learn 
with certainty what has become of the enemy’s Silesian 
army.”* 

During these days it became very evident how much 
the Emperor had changed, how he had become in every- 
thing the very oi^posite of General Bonaparte, and how 
no insight, no genius is sufficient in war if it is not com- 
bined with resolution and mental energy. We need only 
to quote himself as a witness, and his own words con- 
demn him. In 1806 he had addressed the Pru.ssian army 

‘ C. N. To Macdonald. Bresden, and October. 

» Ibid. “ C. N. Oresdvn. 
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with just scorn ; “ While you deliberate, the French 
army marches.” Now he, himself, at Dresden, sat de- 
liberating, considering this plan and that, while the 
enemy disappeared from before Dresden and moved 
on his flanks. Formerly, he prosecuted his jflan stead- 
fastly ; he watched the enemy’s movements in order to 
make use of them and altered his own accordingly, and, 
on the whole, his strategical idea, once conceived, was 
kept before him and carried out. Now, he seemed always 
to wait until some measure of the enemy forced him to 
a partial counter-move, just as Mack had done at Ulin. 
Furthermore, we must confess that at this time the 
Emperor’s military insight showed distinct deterioration, 
for how otherwise can it be explained that he, who in the 
past had accomplished the march to the right to Piacenza, 
and also the march to Ro.ssassna with such success, could 
now be so deceived by the equally important march of 
Bliicher to Elster, that the battle of Wartenburg alone 
showed him his error ! Up to now he had been sitting 
at Dresden, to use the ignoble, but not inapt simile, 
like a spider in its web, ready to pounce upon the 
first who should touch his strategical threads, but now, 
when Blucher and Schwarzenberg turned aside to the 
right and left, this web lost its importance, and although 
the Emperor remained in it obstinately and yet irresolutely, 
the force of circumstances compelled him at last to 
recognize the danger of his being surrounded and crushed 
in his own web, and he was forced to come out of it. 

If we examine the state of affairs as it stood shortly 
before he took this enforced resolution, we find, on the 
4th October, the Emperor himself with the Guards, 
Lobau, Saint-Cyr, Macdonald and Sebastian! in and 
around Dresden, Souham at Meissen, and Marmont and 
Latour-Maubourg at Taucha. Augereau, who had come 
up with his 16,000 men, including the cavalry corps of 
Milhaud, stood at Jena. The task of watching Schwar- 
zenberg had been entrusted on the and October to a 
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detached force under Murat, and which on the 4th was 
disposed as follows : — Poniato^vski at Alteuburg, Victor 
and L’H6ritier at Flbha and Freiberg, and Lauriston at 
Mittweida. Ney’s corps were at Bitterfeld and Diiben. 
The Emperor had altogether 220,000 men in Saxony. 
On the other side Bliicher stood on that day with 64,000 
men at Kembcrg, after having on the previous day beaten 
Bertrand’s corps at Wartenberg and forced the passage 
of the Elbe. Bernadette stood with 80,000 men at 
Acken and Rosslau, partly on the left bank of the Elbe. 
Schwarxenberg had on the 27th of September begun his 
march to the left with 170,000 men, and now occupied 
Marienberg, Annaberg, Schwarzenberg and Komrnotaii. 
In his rear Bennigsen had reached Teplitz with 50,000 men. 

During the night of the 4th October the Emperor received 
the report of the defeat Bertrand had suffered, but with- 
out any details. He, at once, at 2 a.m., ordered Marmont 
with Latour-Maubourg and Souhara who was to join 
them from Meissen, to inarch to Ney and place themselves 
under the latter’s orders; he was then to drive the enemy 
back again over the Elbe and seize their bridges. Oudinot 
was sent forward to Meissen to take Souham’s place. 
Then, in his study the Emperor examined in detail the 
strategical position, as well as the measures to be 
taken : his views are shown in various documents which 
he dictated : ^ 

First Note. Positions of the Enemy. 

“ It seems certain that the enemy’s Silesian army has 

* 1 take these interesting notes from “Norvin’s Portefeuille cle 
1813,” ii. 3C)6, althouRli they are not found in the “ Correspondaiice ” ; 
for they are a true jiicttne of the state of affairs at the time and of the 
Emperor’s views ; the only thing which may tlirow some doubts upon 
their authenticity is the fact that the corps are indicat d by numbers, 
whilst in the notes for his own use the Emperor used almost invariably 
the names of the corps le.iders. In four places the numbers are 
evidently wrong, and I have therefore put 6ih instead of 2nd, and 
instead of 3rd, 141b instead of isih, and 5th instead of istli. These 
places are marked by asterisks ('). 
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gone to Wittenberg, and that the large army from Teplitz 
is making a movement to the left. 

“ The Silesian army cannot be estimated at less than 

60.000 men with the corps of Yorck, Bliicher and 
Langeron. 

“ The army of Berlin, composed of the Swedish corps, 
one Russian corps and the corps of Billow and Tauentzien, 
cannot be inferior in strength to the Silesian. 

“ There should therefore be an army of 120,000 men on 
the Lower Elbe ; however, it remains to be seen whether 
it has not detached some forces towards Hamburg. 

“The army of Teplitz, composed of the Austrians, one 
Prussian corps and one Russian corps, cannot be estimated 
at less than 120,000 men, 

“ The plan of the Allies would therefore seem to be, to 
let two large armies march one to the right and one to 
the left, so as to force the Emperor to quit Dresden.” 

Second Note. Positions of the French Army. 

“ The 4th and the 7th Corps, under the command of the 
Prince of the Moskova, are on the Lower Elbe. 

“ The Duke of Ragusa with the ist Cavalry Corps and 
the 3rd Infantry Corps is in the neighbourhood of Eilenburg 
and Toi'gau. These two armies form together a force of 

80.000 men, which cover the left wing. 

“ The 1st, 14th, and, 5th and 8th Corps form a force ot 

70.000 men, which cover the right wing. 

“Finally the nth, the Guai'ds and the and Cavalry 
Corps, a force of 60,000 men, arc in the centre," 

Third Note. What is to be done? 

“This evening it will be known whether the whole 
Silesian army or only a part of it has marched to Witten- 
berg. 

“ According to the one or the other assumption, wc 
might resume the offensive on the right bank and march 
with the Guards and the nth Corps to Torgau, effect there 
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a junction with the 6th* and 3rd, and thus move with an 
army of 100,000 men from Torgau along the right bank 
against the enemy’s bridges. 

“ All the corps which cover the right wing would fall back 
upon Dresden before the enemy, as soon as they became 
aware of that movement, and evacuate Dresden, if it 
were necessary, so as to mai'ch to Torgau.” 

Another Plan. 

“ This plan would consist in leading all the forces to 
Leipzig, giving up Dresden altogether. 

“ For this purpose the iith Corps, the Guards and the 
and Cavalry Corps would begin their march to Wurzen ; 
the and * and 5th Corps would march to Colditz, and the 
1st and 14th to Dresden. 

“ After having thus sacrificed the magazines, the fortifi- 
cations and field hospitals, wo should endeavour to beat 
the enerpy’s right wing, and if successful, return to 
Dresden. 

“ If unsuccessful in defeating the enemy’s right wing, 
because it had retreated too far, w'e should evidently be 
forced to occupy the line of the Saalc.” 

Third Plan. 

“ To reinforce the left wing of the nth corps, and in this 
position await events.” 

Other Notes on the Situation of the Army. 

“ It is impossible to go into winter quarters in Dresden 
without having fought a battle. 

" Two courses are open to us : 

“ First : — ^To preserve Dresden and try to fight a battle 
so as to return thither, when we shall find everything in 
the same condition, if we win that battle. 

“ Secondly : — To leave Dresden altogether, try to iight a 
battle, and if we win it, to return to Dresden, driving the 
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Austrian army into Bohemia. We should in this case 
only go to Dresden temporarily, for even if we had 
won the battle, the Elbe would not be available during 
the winter, and we should have but little chance of an 
offensive movement towards Bohemia ; Dresden could 
therefore no longer be the centre of our operations. It 
'ivould be much more advantageous to be at Leipzig or 
Magdeburg.” 

Movements under the First Plan. 

‘‘If we wished to preserve Dresden, we should have to 
act as follows : — 

“ Hand over the safeguarding of Dresden to the ist and 
14th *■ Corps. 

" Leave the and, 5th and 8tfa Corps as corps of observa- 
tion at Chemnitz and Freiberg, and march with the 6th, 
4th, 7th, nth and the Guards, to fight a battle.” 

Movements under the Second Plan. 

“ We should have to station by the day after to-morrow 
the and, 5th and 8th Corps (the latter at Altenburg and 
no longer at Dresden) so as to occupy Chemnitz, but 
in such a manner, as though we came from Leipzig; 
the 1st and 14th would have to be set in motion for 
Dresden in order to follow the movement, or the ist and 
14th Corps would have to be ordered up, so as to be 
stationed likewise on the Nossen road, about in a line 
with Waldheim, with its rear towards Leipzig.” 

Difference betiveen the Two Plans. 

“ As I should, in the first plan, be obliged to leave the and 
and 5th Coi-ps in a position with their backs to Dresden, 
the enemy could, if he marched to Altenburg, anticipate 
them. He would in that case reacli Leipzig so quickly, 
that this town would immediately see itself threatened, 
and the troops, left behind in Dresden, would, by the 
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least error, be exposed to the dan ger of being driven from 
Dresden instead of evacuating that town, 

“ In the second plan, in which two armies would 
immediately be formed and at once stationed in their 
natural order, we should be enabled to preserve our 
central position, and to march either to the right or the 
left. 

“ Should the Emperor leave Dresden, the ist and 14th 
Corps, and the and and 5th* would be in a false position, 
and could not operate in harmony with each other and 
might see themselves cut off. 

“ In the (ir.st plan, these corps being left behind to 
preserve Dresden, His Majesty would have to remain in 
or near Dresden. In this case many possibilities on the 
left wing would be lost; it would even be doubtful 
whether it were advisable to fight a battle, if His Majesty 
is not present in person. If wo lost it, the situation would 
become such, that we should have to fall back from the 
Elbe to the Saalc.” 

The next d;iy the Emperor had made his choice. He 
resolved to turn in person with the main body of his army 
against the enemy, who had crossed the Elbe, and hoped 
there to be able to fight a battle. The Old Guard, Mortier, 
Macdonald and Sebastiani were to march to Meissen, 
whither the Emperor himself intended to proceed ; 
Murat was to relinquish the connection with Dresden, 
kept up until now, and station himself between Schwar- 
zenberg and Leipzig; Saint-Cyr and Lobau were to 
evacuate their positions in the Erzgebirge and withdraw 
their forces to Dresden. The former, who arrived in this 
city during the afternoon, had an interview with the 
Emperor, who e.xplained to him his plan of action; 
viz, : he desired Saint-Cyr with the I. and XIV. Corps 
to defend Dresden, whilst he himself was fighting against 
Bernadotte or Blucher. “ His manner of speaking was so 
hurried and violent ; his resolution seemed to me so fixed, 
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that I did not think of ventiirin" upon any remarks on 
any one of the points about which he had been speaking.” ^ 
For the rest, however, he was calm and cheerful, and 
soon leaving his present situation, he criticized Soult’s 
operations in Spain against Wellington, which had just 
then been very unsuccessful. His remarks were so 
apposite and stated with so much clearness, that they 
excited the admiration of his listeners. 

At midnight, he again sent for Saint-Cyr and informed 
him that he would also take the two corps in question with 
him on his offensive operations, and his reasons for this 
determination were irrefutable : “ I shall certainly light a 
battle ; if I win, I shall regret not having all my forces at 
hand, and if I lose, you, if left behind here, would not 
have been of any service to me in the battle and would 
be irrevocably lost. For the rest, what is the use of 
Dresden to-day ? It can no longer be the corner-stone of 
the operations of the army, which would be unable to 
exist there any longer, considering the entire exhaustion 
of the surrounding country. ... In Dresden there are 
12,000 sick, who are sure to die, because they are the rem- 
nants of the 60,000 who have entered the hospitals since 
the beginning of the campaign. Add to this that the 
season is advancing, and that the Elbe, once it is frozen 
over, no longer affords a good position. I shall take up a 
new position, in which to spend the winter ; I shall keep 
my right wing back, resting it upon Erfui't, and extend 
my centre along the Saale, which affords a good position 
in all seasons, because the heights on its left bank always 
lend themselves admirably to a defence. I shall rest my 
left wing on Magdeburg, and this town will be of much 
more importance than Dresden. , . . Dresden is too near 
to Bohemia ; as soon as I make the slightest movement 
away from the environs of this town in order to approach 
that country, the enemy’s armies would immediately retreat 
to it, since they have only a short distance to go, and I have 
Gouvion Saint-Cyr, Mdm. iv. 184, 
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not got the means to cut them off, by moving on their 
rear. Finally I shall, by the more distant position whicli 
I am about to occupy, form a ‘ blind alley ’ ; you under- 
stand what I mean.” ^ From this fine strategical 
exposition it will be seen that he had at last become 
aware of the great danger to which his extremely pro- 
tracted stay in Dresden had exposed him. 

At I a.m. on the yth October the following note, 
dictated by him, gave a definite form to the whole plan of 
offence : — 

N(jte on the Movements of the Different Army 

Corps. 

“(i.) In the course of the 7th a forced march will be 
made to Wurzen. I can establish iny headquarters there 
with the cavalry of Sebastian!, with that of the Guards 
and the corps of Oudinot at a distance of four hours’ 
march from Wurzen, so that I could be in Leipzig by the 
morning of the dth, if this became absolutely necessary, 

“ (a.) The III. Infantry Corps will probably be at 
Wurzen, since the Duke of Ragusa has set it in motion 
tou'ards the Mulde. 

‘ ‘ (3.) General Lauriston will be able to take up a position 
at Rochlitz, having only to march for three hours ; the 
Duke of Belluno may go to Mittweida, starting somewhat 
late ; both will be in touch with Prince Poniatowski, who 
is at Frohbnrg. By to-morrow they can be at Frohburg 
and thus arrest the heads of the enemy’s army. 

“ Marshal Saint-Cyr may this day, the 7th, lead the I. 
and XIV. Corps back to Dresden, occupy Meissen on the 
8th, and begin his movements ; evacuate Dresden on the 
7th, and start on his full march to Wurzen. 

“ The result of these operations will be, that 1 shall be in 
a position to act as I like. From Wurzen I shall be able 
to march to Torgau, or against the enemy, by marching 


I Gouvi on S-iinl-Cyr, MAn. iv. iS;. 



out from Wittenberp, or I can lead my whole army back 
to Leipzig and fight a pitched battle, or retreat behind 
the Saale. 

“ Details : The King of Naples would go to Mittweida, 
screening his movement; he would not evacuate Floha 
until the night of the 7th. The enemy would nut know 
until the morning of the 8th that the road from Chemnitz 
to Dresden was clear. 

" General Lauriston would reach Rochlitz and quit 
Mittweida only after the heads of the II. Corps had 
arrived there. 

“ On the 8th the II. Corps would go to Rochlitz, and 
would remain in observation from Rochlitz to Frohburg, 
occupying Colditz, in order to keep in touch with the 
army. It would remain there until further orders, unless 
the enemy attacked it in force, in which case it would 
approach Leipzig, without allowing itself to be forced 
away from the Mulde, 

“ On the 8th the army under my personal command 
would be at Wurzen. 

“ On the loth Marshal Saint-Cyr’s Corps would be at 
Wurzen.^’ 

In this simple and practical outline of operations, we 
again, for a time, recognize the general who has so often 
excited our admiration by similar plans. His central 
position at Dresden having become untenable, he would 
therefore occupy another one on the Mulde at Wurzen, 
from whence he could fall upon any forces crossing the 
Elbe, attack them vigorously and throw them back over 
that river ; after which he could safely effect a junction 
with Murat, in order to fight the decisive battle against 
Schwarzenberg. 

The second possibility he was considering, viz,, that of 
concentrating his army upon Leipzig, was certainly not 
particiilarly favourable, for then, the enemy, advancing 
concentrically, would be fully at liberty to bring up aij 
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their forces and crush him. If such an idea occurred to 
him it was, probably, only in order to enumerate all the 
possibilities which his march away from Dresden offered', 
or possibly, because he reckoned upon his absolute 
siipei'iority in directinpf battles, a superiority hitherto 
always indisputable. “ His great mental superiority gave 
him such confiilence that he considered himself strong 
enough to defeat his enemies, whatever system of warfare 
they might adopt.” ^ 

Finally the third plan, that of withdrawing behind the 
Saale, was certainly the most cautious and the wisest. 
That point he could always reach in safety, however much 
the enemy hastened; there he could be reinforced, whilst 
the enemy would be compelled to leave some troops 
behind during their advance : on the Saale he would find 
a new and excellent line of defence, and might begin a 
new phase of his defensive plan, after having concluded 
that on the Elbe, Still, in the Emperor’s situation, it was 
perhaps impossible for him to carry out such a wise and 
cautious plan. He, the successful soldier on a throne* 
could not, though in a military sense it were better, retreat 
with impunity, give up countries he had once occupied, 
and retire to liis own frontiers. Besides, it would have 
been a great encouragement to the Allies, who always felt 
a certain dread of a pitched battle, and had tried to gain 
everything by marches and counter marches, if the whol^ 
of Saxony now fell into their hands without any battle, as 
the successful issue of their strategical manoeuvres. For 
this reason, the continued march to Dilben, which the 
Emperor actually was about to execute, was probably the 
best course for him to pursue under existing circumstances; 

According to this plan the marching orders were now 
issued , " The Emperor himself worked without intermis-i 
sion until the morning of the 7 th October, then took a 
bath and started after 6 o’clock.” ® He proceeded vid, 
Wilsdrufto Meissen, and arrived, after a short .stay in this, 
' Bertheziiue, .Souvenirs mil. a 0, v. 0. 357. , 
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town, at the castle of Seerhausen, in the afternoon. He. 
was now aware that the whole Silesian army had crossed 
the Elbe at Wartenburg, and was all the more eager for 
a battle. Nevertheless, the idea came to him at Meissen 
of still holding Dresden, and he .sent orders from there to 
the Corps Saint-Cyr and Lobau to remain there. 

We are not in a position to explain or account for this 
•sudden determination in the Emperor’s mind. It was 
undoubtedly a mistake in generalship ; not one of those 
which here and there are committed in a weak moment by 
the most able generals, and which only prove that even the 
most able cannot escape having their weak moments ; but 
it was, at the most decisive juncture, a complete departure 
from those great principles which had laid the foundation 
•of his successes. He holds a secondary point, Dresden, 
whilst the great question was now to gain a decisive 
victory. Dresden would after such a victory have, as a 
matter of course, fallen again into his hands ; but the loss of 
the two corps, which he left behind there, was destined to 
be felt bitterly by him on that battle-field of Leipzig, where 
not only the fate of Dresden, of Saxony, of Germany, nay, 
-of the whole of Europe was to be decided. 

There was scarcely one principle that he emphasized 
more frequently or more strongly than this : “ I still hold 
to my opinion, that whenever one wishes to fight a battle, 
.. . . one should not divide, but concentrate all one’s 
forces and bring overwhelming masses into play ; all the 
troops left behind run the risk of being beaten singly or 
being forced to abandon their positions." ^ “ All the 
enemy’s troops which engage in distant manoeuvres will be 
■out of reach on the battle-field." - Even in the most 
insignific.int circumstances this principle must hold good: 
“ Even when divisions are about to fight, every single man 
must be mustered.” 3 

' C. N. To Berthier. Paris, 6th December, i8ti, 

® C. N. To Uaint-Cyr. Biuitzeu, lytli Aoffust, 1813. 

’ C. N. To Davoul. Sch 5 nbr..nn, 151)1 November, 1805. 

■yoT.. n. 'r 
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And the very night before, he had explained to Saint- 
Cyr so clearly, so convincingly, why he was obliged to- 
take these two corps with him. In this clinging to- 
Dresden we see not so much the mistake of a general, as 
the obstinacy of a ruler, who will not admit that he can 
be compelled to relinquish anything, and who, not without 
reason, is alarmed for the continuance of his rule, based 
only upon force, so .soon as he gives any indication that 
this force has diminished. This same general, who in 
1796 gave up without any regret the siege of Mantua, in 
order to gain a tangible military siicce.ss, now .saw himself 
forced by the want of stability in the state of things- 
which he had himself created, to sacrifice an actual 
military advantage to the semblance of keeping up his- 
dominion. The man who, above all, always recognized 
facts, had now to sacrifice facts to appearances, and thus 
he was at variance with himself ; he had become his own 
enemy, and his military mistakes were only the external 
signs of inward disturbance. 

On the 7th October we therefore find: Souham at 
Torgau, Latour-Maubourg along the Elbe as far as 
Torgau, the Old Guard, Oudinot, Mortier, Macdonald and 
Sebastian! at Meissen or beyond this town, Marmont at 
Taucha atid Ney at Bennewdlz on the Mulde. BlUcher 
and Bernadotte, who knew but little about the French,, 
stood, on that day, the former around DUben, the latter 
on the line Kbthcn — ^Jessnitz, with the corps of Taiientzien 
in his rear at Dessau. On the 8th, the Emperor stood with, 
the mass of hi.s troops collected around Wurzen ; Bertrand 
at Schilda forming his right wing, and Marmont with 
Latour-Maubourg at Taucha his left wing. Ney with 
the corps of Reynier was near Eilenburg and Wurzen. 
The Emperor presumed BlQcher to be with 60,000 men at 
Diiben, and was going to attack him there by starting all 
his corps at 6 a.m. on the gth and marching concentri- 
cally towards that town. Therefore on the morning of the 
qth the entire French army was on the inarch forward. 
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whilst Bliicher was marching away to the right, in order 
to post himself behind the Saale in accordance with an 
agreement with Bernadotte. By the forward movement 
of the French, one of Bliicher’s corps, which had stood at 
Mockrehna, was in danger of being cut off, was only able 
to avoid the dangerous point, DUben, by a night march 
and reached Raguhn at lo a.m. ; the two other corps 
reached Jessnitz Miihlbeck and advanced to Zorbig on 
the loth. Bernadotte had remained stationary. 

On the gth the Emperor had arrived at Eilenburg 
with the Guards ; Souham was at Priestablich, Reynier at 
Duben ; Bertrand and Macdonald advanced to Auenhain 
and Mockrehna, and the rest of the army stood between 
Eilenburg and Wurzen. On the loth the Emperor moved 
his troops forward to the Elbe ; Macdonald advanced to 
Wittenberg, Bertrand to Schmiedeberg, Ney to Grafen- 
haynchen, Reynier, vid, Schkona to Kemberg, and 
Sebastian! to Trebitz. The Emperor himself drove to 
Diiben, where he arrived during the first hours of the 
afternoon, in a bad temper, and established his head- 
quarters in the little castle there. He had the Guards and 
Latour-Maubourg with him. 

He was annoyed to see the same game played again 
before him, which previously on the fields of Silesia had 
forced him to march fruitlessly hither and thither and 
had placed a decisive victory out of his reach. What couhi 
he do? He knew already that Schwarzenberg’s army 
yvas on the march to Leipzig, and that Murat would not 
long be able to block its way. It appeared to him, and we 
believe, justly, that Blucher and Bernadotte were on the 
point of falling back again behind the Elbe, since they 
had not stood their ground before him ; he wanted to 
follow them, and in case they wished to defend the passage 
of that river, find there at last the opportunity for the 
battle so eagerly longed for. He also intended, either 
after that battle or without fighting one, to cross the 
Elbe and take his line of operations on its right bank 
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from Dresden to Magdeburg. Murat, whose force he 
estimated at 62,000 men, was to try to hold out at 
Leipzig, but to avoid any general battle against superior 
forces. Should the enemy develop any such strength, 
he was to fall back via Eilenburg and Diiben to Torgau 
and Wittenberg, in order to cross the Elbe. 

Thus the Emperor would have deprived Schwarzenberg 
of the object of his operations, viz. Murat’s army ; he 
would have seriously damaged Bliicher’s and Bernadotte’s 
armies, and, by a rapid movement, placed the Elbe between 
the two hostile masses. For this purpose, his corps had 
been moved forward via Schmiedberg, Trebitz and 
Kemberg to Wittenberg, and via Griifenhaynchen, against 
the other bridges of the enemy, as soon as he became 
aware that his opponents were falling back before him. 
This plan was as well-conceived as any one of his plans 
had ever been, but the Emperor’s position was so 
dangerous, that only quick execution, restless activity and 
stern persistence could grasp the situation and discover 
a chance of escape. 

But on the same evening he again changed his mind. 
He now considered the plan of sending 20,000 men 
to Leipzig, perhaps even of concentrating his entire 
army on this town, and began to carry out this idea 
by ordering Marmont, who had already started on the 
march to Diiben, to remain on the other side of the 
Mulde. But on the nth he once more altered his views 
and continued his forward movement to Wittenberg. 
Reynier was to cross the Elbe at that point, Bertrand 
with Sebastiani was to proceed to Wartenburg, in order to 
see to the demolition of the bridges there ; and Macdonald, 
and later, the Guards, were to follow them. Marmont was 
to cross the Mulde at Duben ; Ney was to remain at 
Griifenhaynchen and reconnoitre in every direction, for, 
although the Emperor suspected the enemy’s main body 
to be around Dessau, he became now aware of the 
possibility of their retreat over the Saale. 
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This, as a matter of fact, was the resolution taken 
in the enemy’s camp, Blucher moved to Halle and 
Loebejun ; Bernadette remained at Rothenburg, having 
left Tauentzien behind at Dessau to cover the bridges of 
Rosslau and Acken, and Tauentzien, threatened by the 
advance of the French to Wittenberg, with being cut off 
from Berlin, fell back behind the Elbe and took up a 
position on its right bank at Rosslau. On the same day 
Reynier had crossed the Elbe at Wittenberg and driven 
back to Coswig a hostile division which had been stationed 
in front of that fortress as a corps of observation. Mac- 
donald followed Reynier, Bertrand reached Wartenburg, 
and Latour-Maubourg Kemberg. 

The chief characteristic of the Emperor’s proceed- 
ings during these days in Duben is his irresolution. “ I 
saw the Emperor at this time, waiting for news from the 
Elbe, sitting quite idle on a sofa in his room in front of 
the large table, on which lay a sheet of white paper 
which he covered with large Gothic characters, such as 
may be seen on birthday cards. His geographer, d’Albe, 
and another assistant sat as idly in the corners of the room, 
waiting, at their ease, for his orders.” ^ Marmont, who 
having arrived with despatches on the evening of the nth 
of October, and having had an interview that night lasting 
five hours, until breakfast, which was taken at 6 a.m. on 
the I2th, and during which the whole military situation 
was minutely gone through, also came to the conclusion 
that: “One fails to recognize the old Napoleon again 
during this campaign.” ^ He no longer travelled daily, 
ten leagues, as formerly, on horseback, in order to super- 
intend everything and conduct everything, “ he remains 
almost constantly shut up in his room, to which his bed 
and his maps have been conveyed,"® and instead of 
issuing his orders, he now consulted those about him. 

During this same night of the nth the Emperor heard 

‘ O. v. 0 . 363. 0 M^m. V. 271. 

» Fain, Manuscrit de 1813, ii. 372. 
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of the enemy’s march to Halle. At first he wanted to 
persist in allowing Reynier to march to Rosslan along 
the right bank, whilst Ney was to advance thither viA 
Dessau, but at g.30 he gave definite orders for all his 
corps to march back to Leipzig, “ for it is my intention to 
fight a battle there with all my forces.” ^ This resolution 
he set down in the following note : ® 

" I am giving orders to Ney to proceed to Diiben. 
Ney will not receive this order before 2 p.m. ; his troops 
will start upon their march at 3 o’clock ; they cannot 
cross the bridge of DQben before the morning of the 13th 
(the Guards will have crossed it by that time) ; he can 
without difficulty be at Taucha on the evening of the 
13th. 

" Since Latour-Maubourg is at Kemberg, there will be 
no difficulty thei'e either. 

“ The Duke of Tarentum will not receive the order until 
3 o’clock ; should ho have crossed over the Elbe bridge, he 
will need the whole night to recross : he will not reach 
Diiben until the morning of the 13th, and will start on 
his march to Taucha in the course of the 14th. 

" General Reynier, who is on the march to Rosslau, will 
only be able to reach Wittenberg this night ; he can be 
at Taucha by the 15th and march vidh Eilenburg. 

“ The same is the case with General Sebastian!. 

“ As to the Dukes of Treviso and of Reggio and the 
Reserves of the Guards, they will all cro§s the bridge 
of Diiben to-day and reach Taucha early to-morrow 
morning. 

The king is this day, the 12th, at Crobern j he will be 
to-morrow, the 13th, at Leipzig and Taucha, where I 
shall have arrived to-morrow with Curial,^ the Old and 
the Young Guards, and the Duke of Ragusa, altogether 

* C. N. To Berthier. Duben, I2th October. 

^ C. N. Notes on the concentration of the various army-corps at 
Taucha. Diiben, 12th October, 10 a.m. 

In command of one division of the Old Guard®:. 
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nearly 40,000 men, which with the King’s 50,000 men will 
make close upon 90,000 men. 

“ These 90,000 men will in the course of the next day, 
the 13th, on which the enemy will not yet be in a position 
■to attack, be reinforced by Ney, Bertrand, and Latour- 
Maubourg. 

“ On the 15th our whole army will be concentrated. 

“ To-morrow, the 13th, the enemy will reach Crdbern. 
They will hear that the Grand Army has arrived. 
They will spend the 14th in massing their troops. I 
have therefore the 13th and 14th in which to mass 
mine. I go further and say, even if my whole army were 
•at Diiben, it could not arrive any earlier, unless it had 
five or six points of crossing.” 

He then recapitulated these movements, and made a 
•calculation of the numbers of men, and came finally to 
the conclusion : “ Thus I shall have in first line, nearly 
120,000 men ; second line, 70,000 men ; total about 
igo,ooo men.” 

Up to this time the Emperor was still under the 
impression that the troops which Reynier had met on 
the right bank of the Elbe, viz. the corps of Tauentzien, 
■composed the whole of Bernadotte's army, and that 
BUicher stood alone behind the Saale. Thus he spoke of 
being rid of 40,000 to 30,000 enemies, and that the de- 
cisive battle would take place without them. But he felt 
great anxiety about Murat’s situation, and at 4 p.m. 
sent an officer to him to investigate the state of affairs. 
For the rest he still continued his forward movement 
towards the Elbe, although be had really, as we 
have seen, resolved upon his departure for Leipzig ; 
Marraont alone was on the march towards this town. 
Reynier therefore advanced farther on the right bank 
towards Rosslau, and Tauentzien, who, observing Ney 
•on the other hand, also advancing rapidly vm Dessau, 
destroyed the bridge and retreated by a night march to 
il^erbst. Bernadotte had remained stationary. Bliicher 
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was concentrating around Halle and occupied Merseburg-,, 
from whence he resumed communications with Schwarzen- 
berg, entirely in the rear of the French. The latter had, 
during this whole time, continued his forward movement, 
slowly, it is true, but uninterruptedly ; Murat had in the 
same manner retreated before him, and was now, on 
the I2th, in position in front of Wachau, having his. 
right wing, Poniatowski, on the Pleisse near Criibern ; 
his centre, Victor, at Guldengossa, and his left wing,. 
Lauriston, extended beyond Stormthal ; Marmont moved 
to Slcittcritz, as a reserve. Schwarzenberg was in touch 
with the French line. 

It cannot be open to any doubt, that, as matters stood 
on the 12th October, the Emperor had no longer any 
choice but to depart for Leipzig; this was the punishment 
for his irresolution. To have carried out now that bold 
operation beyond the Elbe, would have meant only a 
blind sally into air j there were no longer any forces there, 
and Murat, left to face thrice his numbers unsupported,, 
would then have been lost. But the departure for Leipzig 
was, in itself, only a mancEuvre dictated by despair ; were 
the whole French army there, it would have greatly 
superior forces opposed to it, for nothing could now 
prevent the enemy advancing thither with their entire 
forces, and the tactical position there, as Marmont said 
very appositely, “ at the bottom of a funnel,”^ must lead 
to annihilation, should the battle be lost. Strategically 
the Emperor was already lost. Bliicher and Schwarzeii- 
berg stood ominously near his only lines of communica- 
tion with their main forces, and had already effected 
communication with each other in his rear. 

If we take the most unfavourable positions in modern 
warfare, Ulm, Jena, Sedan, we shall find none worse than 
this. Even on the nth it might still have been feasible 
to change the fortune of war, if the Emperor had either 
made a forced march to Grirama and, uniting with Murat„ 
* Mdm. V. 273. 
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had fallen upon Schwarzenberg, or if he had rapidly called 
in Murat and executed his plan of crossing to the right 
bank of the Elbe. He adopted no general resolution, 
but acting as Mack, Brunswick, had done in the past, and 
as MacMahon was to do in the future, he pushed in- 
dividual corps forward, intending to arrive at a decision, 
if he should be able by this means to obtain definite news 
of the enemy. This rarely succeeds in war, and as a 
matter of fact he did not stir from the spot. Formerly he 
had always advanced rapidly against the enemy’s most 
vulnerable point, sure that the latter would then be 
forced to meet him with his main body ; now, while he- 
hesitated to act and always sought full information first, 
Bernadotte disappeared, Blilcher evaded him ; and, in 
spite of the corps, he pushed forward as far as and even 
beyond the Elbe, in spite of a four days’ stay at Dilben, 
the Emperor was entirely mistaken regarding Bernadotte,. 
and lost time that could not be regained at the most 
decisive moment of the campaign. 

At noon on the 13th the final departure of Napoleon for 
Leipzig began. But he was now aware that Bernadotte 
was at Bernburg and that therefore he was still out of his 
reach. He had learnt besides, that on the 8th October, 
liavaria had renounced its allegiance and had joined his. 
enemies, though this news probably had no influence upon 
his determination. He believed at this time, that the 
decisive battle would not take place till the 15th or i6th 
October, therefore such a distant event would certainly 
not modify any of his immediate measures ; what he said 
about this in his bulletin of the 15th October, was subse- 
quently invented, in order to account for his defective 
strategy. Murat had, on this day, the 13th, fallen back 
as far as the heights of Wachau, and the next day 
repulsed a strong attack of the enemy, which the latter 
had undertaken for the purpose of a reconnaissance, 
Bliicherwas still at Halle and Bernadotte at.C6then, 

The Emperor’s army was now in full advance upon 
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Leipzig. Bertrand reached EutriLzsch during the night, 
Latour-Maubourg got as far as the neighbourhood of 
Kadefeld, Macdonald to Gross and Klein Weilkau, Sou- 
hatn arrived beyond Diiben ; the Young Guard was at 
Widderitzsch ; Mannont stood in position at Lindenthal ; 
Rcynier only was still in the rear, occupied in crossing 
back to the left bank of the Elbe. The Emperor left 
Diiben at 7 a.m. and arrived in Leipzig at noon ; he rode 
round the town and took up a position in the open field, 
to the south of the road to Wnrzen, from whence he heard 
and saw the artillery fire of Murat, who was actively 
engaged ; he followed the course of the combat and estab- 
lislied his headquarters in the evening at an hotel in the 
village of Reudnitz. 

Early on the morning of the X5lh Murat came to see 
the Emperor and report on the fighting of the jjreceding 
day. About 10 o’clock he mounted his horse and rode 
forward with the latter to Licbertwolkwitz, ordered a 
camp lire to be lighted on the height to the west of this 
village, and issued his orders for the march of the corps, 
as they arrived, to take up their .set tied positions. We 
find the French arinj' in the following order on that 
day : Lauriston at Licbertwolkwitz, Victor at Wachau, 
Poniatowski at Markklecbcrg and Dbsen, with one ilank 
•extending along the Pleisse by Diilitz as far as Conne- 
witz ; at Diisen the Palish cavalry corps of Kellennann, 
and Latour-Maubourg’s cavalry at Zweinaundorf. At 
Holzhauscn the cavalry were under Pajol, having come 
up with Augcreau, and the latter himself with his own 
•corps was at Zuckelhausen. The whole of the Guards 
were posted as a general reserve, at Reudnitz and 
Crottendorf. To the north of Leipzig Bertrand was at 
Eutritzsch and Marraont at Lindenthal. Of Souham’s 
corps, two divisions advanced as far as Mockan, the thir d 
being still in the rear on the road from DQben. Lindenau, 
important us being the only road of retreat, had been 
occupied by two battalions under General Margaron. 
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Macdonald was at Taucha, and Sebastian! in full march 
towards this place, and finally Reynier had just reached 
Duben. 

In the afternoon the Emperor again mounted his horse 
■and proceeded first to Poniatowski on the extreme right 
wing of his formation, where he minutely examined the 
Pleisse and the points of crossing there. Then he rode 
along the whole front of Ills army, visited the cavalry at 
Holzhausen and 2 weinaundorf, and returned finally to 
Reudnitz. He concluded from the reports received up to 
now, that Bernadotte stood at Merseburg ; as to Blucher, 
he did not expect him by the road from Halle, but by that 
from Weissenfels, and as to Schwarzenberg’s army, he 
believed it to be collected, generally speaking, along the 
line Naunhof — Crdbern. As a matter of fact, however, 
Blticher had after all advanced along the road from Halle 
and stood at Schkenditz — Kuredorf and at Gross Kugel. 
Bernadotte was on the line Wettin — Petersberg — Z6rbig 
and at Oppin. Schwarzenberg’s right wing stood on the 
line Pommsen — GUldengossa— Crobern — Magdeborn, and 
his- left wing at Lutzen and Markranstadt, with the 
reserves at Audigast. 

Thus, if the battle commenced on the i6th, the 
Emperor could bring 170,000 men into action, Reynier 
alone, with 14,000 men would not be able to be present 
■on that day. The Allies could dispose of about 200,000 ; 
Bernadotte, with his 60,000 men, would not be able to 
appear in time, neither w’ould Bennigsen, nor an Austrian 
corps, 65,000 strong, which had been left behind in front 
of Dresden, at Waldheim and Penig. On the battle-field 
itself, therefore, the Emperor would be only slightly 
inferior to the enemy, although the latter possessed, on 
the whole, such a marked superiority of numbers This 
proves that Napoleon, having finally resolved to lead his 
•army to Leipzig, had been much quicker than his 
antagonists in doing so, and had moved all his forces 
simultaneously. It is true that, as we have seen, he had 
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committed the mistake of leaving Siiint-Cyr and Lobau 
behind at Dresden, so that altogether 30,000 men would 
be absent. But the Allies did not advance either quickly 
enough or in sufficiently close formation towards Leipzig, 
and were therefore hardly superior to the Emperor in 
point of numbers on the first day of the battle. On the 
other hand, they realized the gravity of the situation, and 
ordered up the 65,000 men who had been left behind at 
Dresden ; they would thus concentrate all the forces on 
the field of Leipzig, and obtain a decided superiority in 
numbers over the French. 

On the morning of the i6th October the Emperor 
sent orders to Ney, who was in chief-command of all the 
forces north of the Parthc, to send Marniont’s corps to 
Liebertwolkwitz j then he procee«led to that village and 
arrived about 9 o'clock on the Galgcnberg, whilst the 
heads of the Guards reached Liebertwolkwitz. Immedi- 
ately afterwards the Allies commenced the attack. The 
fighting on this day may be divided into three distinct 
groups i at Wachau Schwarzenberg’s main forces attacked 
the Emperor himself; at Lindenau Bertrand defended 
himself against the Austrian corps of Gynlai, and to the 
north of the Elstcr Bliicher directed his attack against 
Marmont. The latter had just set out in accordance with 
the Emperor’s orders, which we have just n.-uned, when 
Blucher advanced against him; at ii o’clock he saw 
himself forced to give up his intention and show front. 

In the meantime Ney had, about 10 o’clock, despatched 
Bertrand in Marmont’s place to Liebertwolkwitz; but 
Bertrand now turned to Lindenau at the urgent request of 
Arrighi, who had been entrusted with the defence of the 
town of Leipzig, and determined to hold this defile, the 
sole road of retreat, with his 15,000 men. Here he was 
soon attacked by a corps of 2z,ooo men, which first tore 
Leutzsch from his grasp, penetrated about i o’clock into- 
Plagwitz, and about 2 o’clock even reached the southern 
outskirts of Lindenau. But an urgent order from the 
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Emperor enjoined Bertrand to hold Litidcnau under 
any circumstances, and by putting forth all his strength, 
he succeeded in forcing the enemy back again through 
Plagwitz. 

Turning to Marmont, we see that he had taken up his 
position on the line Mdckern — Entzitzsch, and at noon 
a Polish division, numbering 28,000 men, came up on his 
right and occupied Gross and Klein Widdcritzsch. The 
■enemy, advancing, captured with little trouble the 
advanced posts of Freyroda, Radefeld and Lindenthal 
about I o’clock; but after this, the resistance of the 
P'rench became more stubborn in Mdckern, and only 
after heavy fighting and very severe losses the corps of 
Yorck was able at 5 o’clock, to establish itself definitely 
in this last-named village. Marmont fell back upon 
Gohlis and Entzitzsch. To the right of him Gross and 
Klein Widdcritzsch also had been lost, but had afterwards 
been recaptured by the division of Souham’s corps, which 
had, up to then, been behind on the road from Dfiben and 
which now arrived. Souham’s other two divisions, of 

12.000 men, which Marmont had expected would reinforce 
him, had been sent to the Emperor by Ney through 
Schdnfeld, since, as we have seen, neither Marmont nor 
Bertrand had been able to execute the Emperor’s orders. 
But the latter, having now more accurate information 
of the danger which threatened Marmont, sent them back 
again to this general ; but they did not arrive in time to 
take their part in the fighting. 

At the most important point of the battle-field the Allies 
advanced in the following manner : Schwarzenberg, with 

30.000 men between the Elster and the Pleisse, turned 
towards Connewitz ; on the right of the Pleisse Barclay 
was in chief command of 64,000 men on the line Crobern 
— Giildengossa — Gross Pdsna, with 20,000 men as a 
reserve in his rear at Rotha. The Emperor was able to 
('ippose 115,000 men to these forces. At first some 
obstinate fighting took place for the possession of Mark- 
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kleebcrg, Wachau and Liebertwolkwitz ; the Emperor 
had even to fall back temporarily in person towards the 
sheep-farm of Meusdorf, but between ii and 12 o’clock he 
noticed, that the favourable moment had come to deliver 
his counter stroke, for the hostile attacks were wanting in 
unity and he had now all his corps well in hand. This, 
then, was the situation : Poniatowski was still in pos- 
session of Markklceberg and defending Connewilz and 
the Pleisse against Schwarzenberg ; only the castle of 
Diilitz had been lost, and Augereau had arrived to 
his suiiport at Dbsen. Victor was defending Wachau, 
Lauriston Liebertwolkwitz ; Mortier and Oudinot were 
behind this village, the Old Guard on the Galgenberg^ 
and ^Macdonald had reached Holzhausen. The Emperor 
had given orders to Drouot to plant a tremendous battery 
of 150 guns between Wachau and Licbertwolkwitz. 

It was now his intention to pierce the centre of the 
Allies at Giildengossa, mainly by a grand charge of 
his entire cavalry, which, with the sole exception of 
Sebastiani, who was on the left wing, marching towards 
Little Piissna, was now collected under Murat behind the 
centre of the French line of battle. After that he in- 
tended to turn the right wing of the enemy entirely by 
advancing vu\ Seiffertshayn and the University Copse. 
A general forward movement of the French now took 
place. Macdonald captured the Colmberg and advanced 
towards Seiffertshayn, Mortier between the Colmberg and 
Liebertwolkwitz, Victor, reinforced by Oudinot attacl^ed 
the sheep-farm of Anenhayn, and Augereau marched by 
Markkleebcrg towards Crostewitz. 

It was indeed a critical moment for the Allies, and, had 
the Emperor’s plan been entirely successful, he would 
have owed his success to two circumstances. First, he 
was fighting here, at the most decisive point of the whole 
theatre of war, with 115,000 men against 114,000, although 
he was, in point of fact, operating with 214,000 only, 
against 325,000, a fact which proves his strategical genius. 
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Secondly, tliat he knew how to detect with unerring- 
glance, in the middle of the battle, the moment and the 
point, where the decisive blow had to be delivered, while 
his opponents confined 30,000 men in an aimless manner 
between the Elster and the Pleisse, allowing them to 
waste their efforts against the easily defended ravine of 
Connewitit; a fact which proves Napoleon’s tactical 
skill. Once more he showed the two great qualities of 
a true general in all their old lustre, but too late tO' 
avert his fate. 

Victor, about 2 o’clock, took the sheep-farm of Anen- 
hayn by storm, and Ondinot turned towards Crdbern; 
Mortier and Macdonald likewise forced the enemy to fall 
back, Giildcngossa alone, where his reserves became 
engaged, resisted Lauriston’s attacks. Then at 3 o’clock 
the Emperor threw his cavalry irom Wachau on to the 
Allies’ centre; namely, Latour-Maubourg, Kellermann and 
a part of Pajol’s regiments, all under the command of 
Murat. They advanced straight to Gtlldcngossa, and 
penetrated beyond this village, but then their strength 
was exhausted. And while Napoleon had played all 
his cards and his troops were already wearied, fresh 
loi'ces joined the Allies' line of battle about 4 o’clock. 
These were the Austrian reserves, which, at the urgent 
request of the Emperor Alexander, Schwarzunberg had 
sent to this, the most important point of the battle-field.. 
Thus the southern portion of Markkieeberg was again 
wrested from the French, though Augereau held the 
northern portion, and though an advance of the Austrians 
by the castle of Ddlitz failed, Victor was compelled, after 
an obstinate resistance, to give up the sheep-farm ot 
Anenhayn about 5 o’clock and fell back to Wachau, 
accompanied by Oudinot ; and at the same time 
Macdonald again found himself forced to evacuate 
Seiffortshayn, 

The actual result of this day was, therefore, that neither 
side had definitely gained an inch of ground, and this 
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sealed the Emperor’s fate, for, only a very decisive 
victory on this day, when the relative numbers were still 
fairly equal, could have saved him. Such a victory he had 
failed to gain, and in a military sense there was now only 
one thing to be done, namely, to retreat at once. But in 
that case Napoleon as a Monarch was lost, and the in- 
terests of. the sovereign had precedence over, though they 
were at variance with, those of the General Napoleon. 

The Emperor ordered his tents to be pitched for the 
night in a dried-up pond, not far from the old brick shed. 
“ Napoleon was very uneasy during that night ; Nansonty 
and other generals were summoned to his bedside.” ^ He 
had recourse again to his old device — negotiations ; he sent 
the Austrian general Meerveldt, who had been made 
prisoner at Ddlitz, to the headquarters of the Allies, but 
now, as after Moscow, he met with no success. On the 
morning of the 17th, a rainy Sunday, Murat appeared 
before the Emperor. “ Both were e.vceedingly grave 
and thoughtful, and Napoleon deeply buried in thought, 
walking alone up and down on the embankments between 
the old ponds, for half an hour.” ® Afterwards the Emperor 
-did not quit his tent again, but towards evening he was 
no longer able to resist the pressure of circumstances ; he 
■could not but be aware that at any rate he must move 
his army closer into Leipzig, to prepare for the retreat, 
which had to be organized, though its execution might be 
temporarily postponed. 

At 2 a.m. on the i8th October his troops stood under 
arms again. He himself entered his carriage and drove 
•to Reudnitz, where he woke up Ney and conversed with 
him until 5 o'clock; then he went to Leipzig, took 
Bertrand, who had spent the night in that town, with 
him, and drove to Lindenau. “ He inspected the bridge 
and the ground about it, -vvhere, two days before, the 
attack upon Bertrand’s corps had taken place, and took 
the opportunity to give this general orders to march to 
» 0 .v. 0.382. » 0 .v. 0.38s, 
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Weissenfels. First on horseback, and then again in his 
carriage, he returned through the suburbs on the same 
road to Stdtteritz. It was now about 8 o’clock. The 
Guards had arrived at Stdtteritz. The Emperor 
breakfasted at one of the farms there, but the thunder of 
the artillery, beginning in all directions, a few minutes 
later, aroused the whole headquarters.” ^ 

His army now took up the following positions : Ponia- 
towski defended the Pleisse at Ddlitz and Connewitz ; 
Augereau’s corps extended its lines from Ddsen as far as 
the ponds of Ldssing ; Victor held Probsthayda, to the 
west of which village Drouot had established his guns. 
Behind Augereau stood Kellermann’s cavalry ; to the left 
was Oudinot, and behind Victor the cavalry corps of 
Bordesoult ** and Pajol. All these formed the right wing 
under Murat’s chief command. On the left wing stood 
Macdonald on the line Zuckelhausen — Holzhausen; on 
his left rear the cavalry of Sebastiana, and in the second 
line Lauriston. As a general reserve the Old Guard was 
at Thonberg. Here, on the hill to the south-west of this 
little village, near a tobacco mill, the Emperor had taken 
up his station. Mortier had been sent to Lindenau, in 
order to take Bertrand’s place there, Bertrand being sent 
elsewhere. On the northern side of the battlefield of 
Leipzig, Marraont stood at Schonfeld ; the Polish division, 
mentioned already, was near the farm of Pfaffeudorf, 
Reynier was at Paunsdorf, holding Taucha, and Souham 
stood at Leipzig in reserve. The cavalry corps of Arrighi 
had been distributed betw'een all these army corps. 

The enemy’s attack was to be delivered as follows : 
Bernadette, reinforced by 30,000 men from Bliicher’s 
army to a strength of go,ooo, was to cross the Parthe at 
Taucha, and advance against Leipzig; Bliicher, now only 
commanding 23,000 men, was to attack Leipzig from his 
position at Gohlis, which he had taken up on the 17th. 
Schwarzenberg had formed his army into three columns ; 

* O. V. O. 387. ® Vice Latour-Maubourg, wounded. 

VOI- II. A A 
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50.000 men were to advance along the left bank of the 
Pleisse towards Connewitz, 60,000 men under Barclay 
towards Probsthayda along the roads vid Wachau and 
Licbertwolkwitz, and 65,000 men under Bennigsen 
towards Zuckelhausen and Holzhausen from Seiffert- 
shayn. Finally, towards Lindenan, the attack was to be 
renewed once more by the Austrian corps of Gyulai, 

30.000 men, which had been already engaged there on the 
i6th. 

It will thus be seen that the Emperor was strategically 
and tacticall}' entirely on the defensive and surrounded by 
enormously superior numbers, and that these superior 
numbers, attacking him simultaneously on all sides, must 
necessarily crush him. The retreat, which the Monarch 
had refused to begin voluntarily on the 17th, the defeated 
General would be compelled to begin on the 19th. The 
complete want of bridges over the Elster was not the 
I'ault of the Monarch’s position. The whole mass had 
to march over Lindenau ; this is an indication how far 
the General's carelessness as to all the necessary details 
had gone. Certainly the Emperor’s staff ought of their 
own initiative to have taken these precautionary measures. 
When speaking of Asparn I already have laid stress upon 
the importance of a thoroughly educated staff in view of the 
size and general development of modern armies, but the 
staff can never quite take the place of the commander, and 
the latter will always have to be responsible for the general 
conduct of affairs ; posterity will not exonerate him, when, 
if beaten, he attempts to lay the blame on his staff. 

At 7 a.m, the Allies began the battle. Let us follow 
the progress of the separate columns of attack. The one 
which advanced on the left bank of the Pleisse met with 
an obstinate resistance in Dolitz and Dosen, and suc- 
ceeded only after protracted fighting in taking these two- 
villages and then Lossing also. Connewitz, however, 
remained in the hands of the French. Barclay had little 
difficulty in forcing his opponent back by Liebertwolk- 
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witz. He found Wachau already evacuated, captured the 
sheep farm of Meusdorf about lo o’clock, and then 
turned towards Probsthayda ; at 2 o'clock he began his 
first attack upon this village. But here Victor could not 
be dislodged, and supported by Lauriston, repulsed all 
assaults. Bennigsen captured Znckelhausen, and, after 
an obstinate resistance, Holzhausen also. 

Thereupon Napoleon himself rode forward towards 
Probsthayda, in order to inspire his hard-pressed centre 
to continued resistance by his own presence. Then he 
returned to his post on the heights. Bennigsen now 
tried unsuccessfully to capture Stotteritz also ; he then 
extended more and more to the right towards the road 
of Wurzen, in order to come in touch with Bernadottc ; 
he thus captured Baalsdorf and Zweinaundorf, and having 
thereby gained touch with Bernadette, he took, with the 
assistance of the latter’s left wing, the villages of Molkau 
and Paunsdorf about 3 o'clock. Bernadotte had arrived 
in front of Taucha about noon, and there met with an 
obstinate resistance, but finally captured the village by 
turning it. Ncy withdrew his right wing and took up a 
position on the line Schonfeld — Sellerhausen — Stuntz. 
At this time, soon after 3 o’clock, the Emperor visited 
Ney for a short time, in order to see how matters stood 
with him ; for some ominous reports had reached him about 
Ney’s position, but he soon returned to his former station, 
as he no longer had any troops in hand to send to Ney’s 
assistance. In the Emperor’s centre Probsthayda and 
Stotteritz remained in the hands of the French until 
evening, but at all the other points they were forced back 
close .to the outskirts of the town of Leipzig : Marmont 
by Bliicher, and Ney by Bernadotte and Bennigsen. 
Bertrand, who, as we know, was marching to Weissenfels, 
met the Austrian corps, which was advancing towards 
Lindenau, but he forced it back as far as Knauthayn and 
reached Liitzen, his advanced guard indeed getting as far 
at 'Wpi''senfplo,. 
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At 4 p.m. the French army recognized the impossibility 
of any further resistance, and the victory of the Allies was 
decided. The Emperor, who, at the approach of darkness, 
ordered a watchfirc to be lighted at his station, gave the 
order to retreat, then slumbered on a wooden footstool 
which had been procured, a sign not so much of physical 
fatigue as of nervous exhaustion, which showed itself now 
that the battle was decided. However after a quarter of 
an hour he started up again wide awake. “ Until after 8 
o’clock the Emperor remained at his camp-fire; at first his 
quarters were to be provided in a building near the 
Thonberg, but as all the houses in the neighbourhood had 
been very much soiled by the wounded, he could find no 
shelter there, and therefore rode to the Ross-platz and 
established himself in the Hotel de Prusse.” ^ 

The German campaign was lost, and, as had happened 
in the same month only a year before, nothing remained 
to be done but to retreat ; Germany had to be evacuated, 
even as Russia was then. But the campaign of Germany 
had been lost in a different manner from that of 
Russia. It is true, in Russia, Napoleon had also been 
guilty of grave military errors, but our general impres- 
sion had been more that the Emperor’s instrument, the 
army, was not equal, as regards its organization, to the 
carrying out of the Emperor’s plans ; that the burden laid 
on it was too heavy, and that, having reached Moscow, 
it was incapable, even under the best guidance, ot 
executing Napoleon’s scheme of conquest to its full extent. 
But in Germany, on the other hand, the Emperor had 
ample means at his disposal for his immediate object, viz., 
to repulse the enemy’s attacks successfully ; and it was 
only the most glaring military errors, and the temporary 
paralysis of his military genius, that allowed him to be 
overwhelmed by the enemy, and caused his final crushing 
defeat at Leipzig. It is important to lay stress on 
the fact that it was not his genius, that had, as a whole, 
‘ O. V O. 399. 
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deteriorated, for some individual actions in the campaign 
of 1813 are equal to the greatest of his former deeds, but 
that it was the want of stability in his genius that led to 
his reverses. It was not because the mental gifts of the 
young general of 1796 were greater, that victory then 
followed his steps, but because his energy, which never 
then relaxed, enabled his genius to prove itself equal to 
the difficult tasks it had to accomplish. 

Again, we note with interest that frequently the very 
same qualities which formerly formed the greatest factors 
in his successes now became, by their excess, factors in 
his defeats. For example, it had always been in his 
favour that, contrary to the practice of most genei'als, he 
put little faith in the reports about the large forces of the 
enemy, and always reduced these in his own judgment 
to more moderate and more correct estimates. But now 
when his subordinate officers reported to him that the 
enemy had appeared in superior numbers, he contemptu- 
ously ignored their statements. He ignored the fact 
that the exaggerated reports of the numbers of the 
skirmishing corps of Tschernyschew, Thielman and 
Platov, were only evidences of the actual impression 
made by those attempts upon the French army, and 
that 1‘eality formed the basis for all such exaggerations. 
In the same manner he had in 1812, wilfully, in the face 
of facts, called Tormassov’s army “a hastily collected 
rabble of third battalions, recruits without any capacity 
of resistance, and at the most, fit for police work." ’• 

It is well for us now to examine the question which 
arose when we were considering the plan of 1812, namely; 
whether, with such large forces as we find in 1812 and 
1813, Napoleon’s plan of operations along one line are 
still indisputably the best, or whether, in such cases, an 
advance along several lines of operations, converging 
concentrically towards the decisive battlefield, is not more 
likely to lead to success. 

> C. N. To Berthier. CJlubokoj'ay, aand July. 
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In the first place, we must not forf^et, that this second 
plan does greatly facilitate the safety of all questions 
of commissariat, and that this matter becomes increas- 
ingly important as the number of combatants increase ; 
“ 10,000 men can live an}rwhere, even in the desert,” ^ 
said Napoleon, and this is quite correct, but 200,000 
require careful preparations, and 400,000, kept together 
on one line of operations, present almost invincible diffi- 
culties, especially in a country either little cultivated or 
in one already exhausted. Thus Smitt, speaking of 1812, 
says very appositely, with respect to interior lines of 
operations: "In most cases it is undoubtedly more 
advantageous to keep to them, but cases may also occur 
where exterior lines have their advantages ; for example, in 
this very war, the Russians would have been lost if they 
had used interior, and Napoleon exterior lines of opera- 
tions, because ho would, with liis enormous superiority of 
numbers, have cut them off from their resources and have 
crushed them. ... He would have had the following 
advantages on his side : (i) he would have cut them off 
from the resources of their country and used these for 
himself j (2) his army, in that case consisting of 200,000 
men on each side, would not have worn itself away by its 
own unwieldy size, but could have moved with greater 
ease, and each part would still have been separately strong 
enough to meet the Russians, in whatever direction they 
turned, with superior numbers; (3) he would have had 
the country open in his rear and consequently could have 
drawn all his supplies with safety from it.” ® 

On the other hand, of course, there is the advantage, 
and one assuredly not to be estimated lightly, of being 
able to manoeuvre with the entire mass along one line of 
operations, whether interior or exterior, thus allowing 
complete harmony in the conduct of affairs ; rendering 
the commander-in-chief independent of any possibly 

’ C. N. To Clarke. Fontainebleau, 5th November, 1807. 

• “Zur niiberen Aufklarunp uber den Kriev. 18x2.” 37. 
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■divergent views or inferior capacity in his subordinate 
officers ; affording an assurance that whenever the battle 
has to be fought the whole mass will be present; an 
assurance which is certainly not afforded in the same 
measure by a concentric approach along various lines. 
For the latter method is attended by the danger of the 
•enemy concentrating all his strength against one of the 
armies. What we have to investigate is, whether, on the 
one hand, these advantages, and on the other this dis- 
advantage, exist in the same proportion in armies of 
greatly increased numerical strength. 

Here we are able to adduce an authority of especial 
weight, namely, that of the inventor of the expression: 
“ operation on interior lines,” Jomini himself, who, 
certainly, did not look with very favourable eyes upon 
concentric operations. With that clearness of military 
•conception which distinguished him, he adds the follow- 
ing words to his disquisition on “interior lines”: 
“ However, the experiences of these two celebrated cam- 
paigns (1813 and 1814) have given rise to a strategical 
problem, which would be difficult of solution by assertions 
based upon mere theories, namely, whether the system of 
•central masses does, or does not, lose its advantages, if the 
masses employed are too large " ; and then he continued, 
“ It seems indubitable to me that a mass of 100,000 men, 
occupying a central position against three separate armies, 
each of 30,000 to 35,000 men, would be more calculated 
io overwhelm them one after the other, than a mass of 
400,000 combatants would, if pitted against three armies 
•of, say, 135,000 men each ; and this for several weighty 
reasons : 

“ (i) Because with an army of 130,000 to 140,000 com- 
batants one can easily resist a superior force, considering 
the difficulty of finding convenient ground and the 
necessary time required to bring such large forces into 
play on the day of battle. 

“ (2) Because, even if driven from the battlefield one 
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possesses still, at least, 100,000 men to secure a good 
retreat, without incurring too great losses, while awaiting 
connection with one of the other two minor armies. 

“ (3) Because a central mass of 400,000 men requires- 
such quantities of provisions, ammunition and materials 
of all kinds, that it has much less power of movement and' 
of transferring its action from one portion of the field of 
operations to another ; without reckoning the impossibility 
of drawing sufficient provisions from the country which is- 
always of too little extent to feed such a mass. 

“(4) Finally it seems certain that the two separate 
portions of the army, which the central mass would have 
to oppose to the two exterior lines of the enemy, even if 
they had merely to keep them in check, would in any 
case have to be of a strength of 80,000 to 90,000 men ; so 
that, if the army of obsen'ation committed the stupid 
mistake of engaging in any serious fighting, it might suffer 
defeat, the consequences of which would be so damaging, 
that they would far outweigh any advantages gained by 
the main body.” ^ 

If wo weigh the above reasons, we shall, it is true, have 
to confess, that for very large armies the dangers of 
advancing along separate lines of operations are much 
fewer, and this is still more the case in our days, when 
the telegraph almost removes one of the dangers which 
were formerly present, namely, the want of concerted 
action in the various operations. 

But, on the other hand, we cannot fail to be convinced 
that with the growth of armies, the advantages claimed 
for a single line of operations have diminished. In 1813, 
when Napoleon succeeded, by placing his army in 
echelon, in keeping it together as one connected whole, 
and even retaining in his hands the possibility of a 
personal conduct of the corps of Eugene and Jer6me, who 
were tb meet the enemy later on, we see, as a matter of 
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fact, that Jer6me manoeuvred independently, and in a. 
manner which did not coincide with the great plan. 
And even if we admit, that, where the army covered so 
little ground as in 1812, the Emperor might, by greater 
personal activity, have been able to nullify this disadvan- 
tage, had he not remained inactive at Vilna, yet this is 
not always the case. It is true, that General Bonaparte 
was at Montenottc on the 12th April, at Millesimo on 
the 13th, and at Dego on the 14th, but the Emperor 
Napoleon could not have fought at Grossbeeren on the 
23rd August, on the Katzbach on the 26th and on the 
same day at Dresden. It was the numerical growth of 
the armies, which so extended the theatre of war, that, for 
any one man to direct all the movements of the troops, 
became an impossibility, not only on the outer but even 
on the inner line of operations, and rendered the advan- 
tage of a greater number of no avail. 

The case seems scarcely any better, with respect tO’ 
the undivided employment of the whole mass on the day 
of battle. Certainly we see, that at Leipzig, Napoleon, 
fighting on the interior tactical line, was as much com- 
pelled to allow Ney and Bertrand to do their fighting 
independently of him, as Bliicher and Gyulai were forced 
to do on the part of the Allies, who were approaching on 
separate lines ; even the Emperor could no longer control 
the whole of the large battlefield single-handed. Various 
weighty reasons may be quoted to show that the idea of 
strategical separation in the advance of an army should 
no longer be rejected, though Napoleon rejected it both 
in theory and practice, and these reasons, if we consider 
the size of modern armies, apply alike to the commis- 
sariat and the leading of masses of troops. 

Of course it is impossible accurately to fix the numbers 
to which this applies, for that must always depend on the 
special circumstances of the case ; still, it seems that 
about 200,000 men is the limit for the full advantage of 
operations on one line, and 400,000 the number at which 
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the advantages of the two methods of operations are very 
evenly balanced, and where on the nature of the armies 
and of the theatre of war will depend the question which 
■of the two methods affords the greater certainty of 
success. The use of interior lines may possibly be 
advisable even in very large armies, for, the fact that 
Napoleon failed with it in 1812 and 1813, was due mainly 
to his errors in execution. Thus, in 1866, an undivided 
advance on the Prussian side might still have been 
admissible, as is implied by the words of the account 
given by the General Staff : “ Nothing would have been 
more desirable than for the whole combined forces to 
advance in one body. . . . The difficulties as to supplies, 
which arise in the massing of a quarter of a million of 
men, could have been overcome if an immediate advance 
had been contemplated.” In 1870, on the other hand, 
where the forces were at first massed in one I)ody, and 
then separated, immediately the advance began, and all 
questions as to the mode of operating and as to the 
commissariat, were provided for, we have a model for 
the conduct of a campaign with the huge armies of 
■our own time. 

In conclusion, we may mention here that a modern 
army, resolving upon strategical separation, must un- 
doubtedly possess certain qualities, in order to derive all 
the advantages possible from such a separation, and to 
avoid all the dangers inherent in it. The principal qualities 
for this purpose are probably; an eagerness for the 
offensive, the independence and proper training of all 
the superior officers in time of peace, the highest capacity 
for manoeuvring and marching on the part of the troops ; 
a careful arrangement of all matters of transport and the 
utmost utilization of all the means of communication 
furnished by modern science. 

During the night of the i8th October the whole French 

* The campaign of t866 in Germany. Edited by the Military History 
:fiecfcion ftf the 
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army fell back upon Leipzig and in the morning of the 19th 
its departure began by Lindenau, the only passage open 
for this purpose. At g o’clock the Emperor also mounted 
his horse. “ From the moment that the Emperor mounted 
his horse and was on the point of leaving Leipzig 
altogether, the most evident gloom was noticeable on his 
face. Wholly absorbed, with a blank look that might 
mean mere vacancy, he rode first towards the inner 
Rannstiidt gate, diagonally across the market-place, and 
when it was seen that everything was blocked up there 
on account of the enormous crowding of soldiers and 
carriages, he took his way round inside the town, past 
the two gates blocked up long ago, and past the church of 
St. Thomas, towards the Petersthor. Here the Emperor 
inquired for a moment where he was, and then rode back 
again towards his quarters on the Rossplatz, or rather 
along the avenue as far as the neighbourhood of the 
municipal school.” ^ “ He turned back once more, passed 
by the Petersthor, and rode round the town to the 
Rannstadt- Stein weg. He was scarcely able to pass 
through the indescribable crush of all arms of his troops.” ® 
“ Napoleon followed quite calmly the main stream of his 
flying troops, along the high road, as far as beyond 
Lindenau. Here he halted, and appointed different 
officers, who were to indicate to the fugitives arriving in 
disorder, the points where their corps were to collect.” ® 
Here, not far from the bridge over the Elster, General 
Chateau met at this time “ a man in a peculiar dress and 
with only a small retinue ; he was whistling the air of 
* Malbrook s’en va-t-en guerre,’ although he was deeply 
lost in thought ; Chateau thought it was a burgher and 
was on the point of approaching him to ask a question. 
... It was the Emperor, who, with his usual phlegm, 
seemed to be perfectly callous to the scenes of destruc 
tion which surrounded him.” * 

‘ O. v. O. 401. ’ O. V. O. 402. * O. V. O. 403. 

* Jomini, Prdcis pol. et miL des Camp, de i8ia 1815, it 207. 
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All order among the troops in Leipzig disappeared 
under the close pursuit of the Allies, who now advanced 
towards the town from all sides and penetrated into the 
suburbs. As at the Beresina, everyone thought only of 
crossing the Elster as quickly as possible, but when 
some of the enemy’s shot fell close to the bridge, this 
was, owing to the mistake of a subaltern, blown up 
about 2 p.m. ; whereby the remnants of Lauriston, 
Reynier and Poniatowski’s corps had their retreat cut off 
and only a few stragglers were able to escape. At about 
the same time the Allies ordered an assault upon Leipzig, 
and the town was captured. They remained there with 
the exception of Yorck’s corps, which had been sent 
forward in pursuit on the evening before, and stood now 
at Halle and Merseburg. 

The Emperor had first dismounted at the mill of 
Lindenau ; towards noon he proceeded to Markranstiidt, 
his army being distributed around this place and extend- 
ing as far as Weisscnfels. whither Bertrand, as wo know, 
had preceded it j at ii o’clock the Emperor heard that he 
had occupied the place. Oudinot's corps, near Lindenau, 
formed the rearguard. On the 20th Napoleon continued 
his retreat to Freiburg. He himself started in a carriage 
at 3 a.m., accompanied by the Old Guard, and was only 
able to make slow progress, forcing a passage through 
the flying masses. He adopted, at this time, the same 
sphinx-like attitude that he had shown when disaster fell 
upon him in Russia, and his staff, watching their silent, 
unapproachable leader, whispered, “ Look at him ; thus 
he appeared when he left Russia.” ^ He took up his 
quarters for the night in a little house in the vineyards 
near Weissenfels, whilst liis army crossed the Saale at 
this same town and Bertrand reached Freiburg. Of the 
Allies Bliichcr reached Liitzen, Yorck, in front of him, 
Franklcben and Reichertswerben and Schwarzenberg 
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somewhere on the line Naumburg — Zt\tz, occupying the 
bridge at Kosen. 

This last point keenly excited the Emperor’s appre- 
hensions, and certainly, if the enemy broke through there 
in considerable force, the flying army must have been in 
the most awkward situation. “ It is important that no one 
should be allowed to advance against us over the bridge 
of Kiisen."^ On the 21st, therefore, Bertrand occupied, 
by the Emperor’s orders, the heights of Neu-Kosen, and 
under his protection the 80,000 to 90,000 combatants, 
who still composed the French army, passed through 
Freiburg over the Unstrut and reached Eckartsberga, 
only slightly harassed by Yorck’s weak force, which had 
advanced as far as Freiburg. The Emperor having 
started between 3 and 4 a.m., had spent some time 
near Freiburg, endeavouring to bring order into the 
disorganized masses ; at the crossing of the Unstrut 
about 3 p.m. he himself crossed this river and imme- 
diately afterwards the enemy appeared in sight of it. 
After having personally attended to the measures for 
holding the bridge, the Emperor went in the night 
to Eckartsberga. Schwarzenberg stood with his right 
wing still at Naumburg and by the bridge of Kosen and 
with his left at Eisenberg ; Blucher threw a bridge across 
at Weissenfels and pushed some forces rapidly forward 
towards Freiburg. 

The next day the Emperor did not start from his 
quarters until late, at 8.30, and leaving a rearguard at 
Eckartsberga, he conducted his troops to Buttelstadt and 
fixed on Ollendorf as his own quarters for the night ; but 
as some Cossacks showed themselves near the road 
thither, and appeared to be watching him, he started, 
after having taken a hasty meal in that village, at mid- 
night and arrived in Erfurt at 2.30 a.m., on the 23rd 
October. Blucher had reached Freiburg on the 22nd 
and had there effected a junction with Yorck again, but 
* C. N. To Berthier. Weissenfels, 20th October, 6 p.m. 
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the difficulties of restoring the bridges over the Unstrut 
forced him to make a detour via, Langcnsalza to Eisenach, 
in order to turn the Emperor’s left flank, as he an- 
ticipated the French would stop at Erfurt and show 
front. Schwar^enberg reached the line Neu-Kdsen — 
Jena. 

But the condition of the French army did not permit 
the Emperor to think of facing about in this way, and 
even if the moral of his army had been far better, 
this course would have become altogether impossible, 
since, in consequence of the treaty of Nied on the 8th 
October, the Bavarian army under Wrode, 56,000 men, 
which had gone over to the side of the enemy, was moving 
against the French line of retreat. Therefore the French 
army continued its retreat viw Gotha to Eisenach, where 
the Emperor arrived on the 26th. Bliicher had followed 
in a parallel lino by Sbmraerda — Teunstiidt — Langensalza, 
without being as yet able to reach him ; Schwarzen- 
berg, who was convinced that he would find the 
Emperor at Erfurt, ready to make a stand, advanced 
cautiously and with massed forces, and on the 26th 
had arrived to the south of Erfurt, and was watching 
this town. 

The Emperor had turned the Thiiringer Wald at Eise- 
nach and entered now upon the direct South-West road 
leading towards Mainz, by Vach — Fulda — Schluchtern. 
Blucher, ' who at first started in pursuit of him, soon 
received orders to march via, Giessen and Wetzlar; 
for Schwarzenborg had already relinquished all hope of 
overtaking the Emperor, and only wished now that 
Bliicher should reach Coblcntz before him, in case he 
should find himself compelled to turn towards this place 
while avoiding Wrede; he himself moved slowly through 
the Thiiringer Wald towards Frankfurt. 

Thus as a matter of fact Wrede was the only obstacle 
in the way of the Emperor’s retreat, and those knowing 
Napoleon and his military procedure, could predict 
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■vvitli certainty that he would not avoid any obstacle, 
but would clear it out of his path. Wrede, who had 
not advanced sufficiently quickly or in close enough 
order, was, on the 29th October, in position at Hanau, 
with only 40,000 men, having the woods of Lamboi 
an<l liulau in front of him and an advanced guard at 
Riickingen. 

The Emperor reached Langenselbold at 7 p.m., and 
Macdonald also arrived there during the night with 
the remnants of the V. and XL Corps; Victor and 
Augereau were in the direction of Gelnhausen, Marmont 
at Saalmiinster, where Bertrand also arrived during the 
night ; Oudinot and Mortier wore still in the rear at 
vSteinau and Flieden. On the 25th October the Emperor, 
at Gotha, had as yet no definite knowledge of Wrede’s 
plans, but received the necessaiy information while 
advancing during the next few days, and then realized 
that he must force his way through his enemy, and pre- 
pared to do so ; he removed his trains from his present 
line of march towards Coblentz. 

Thus on the 30th October at 8 a.m. Macdonald 
advancing, met with Wrede’s advanced guard, and drove 
them into the forest in their rear. But when he pushed 
forward through this forest, he discovered the enemy in 
position, and saw himself arrested by the strong artillery 
they brought up ; his repeated attempts to force his way 
on proved unsuccessful. In view of this situation the 
Emperor received Drouot’s report, that it would be possible 
to place the artillery in a strong position on the flank of 
the enemy’s left wing ; he assented to the proposal, and 
whilst he ordered Macdonald and Victor to keep the 
enemy’s right wing engaged and collected his entire 
cavalry in the centre and along the main road, Drouot 
established a battery of 30 guns as proposed. The fire of 
this battery was so galling, that Wrede sent his cavalry 
against it about 3 p.m., in order to rid himself of it, but the 
French cavalry, standing ready in the centre, drove them 
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back, and Drouot’s artillery immediately advanced into a 
second closer position. About an hour later the same attack 
was repeated with the same want of success, and about 
5 o’clock the French began to advance along the whole 
line. The enemy, who had suffered heavily, was no 
longer able to hold out, and when the French followed up 
their success, the whole of the enemy’s line of battle 
was broken ; their left wing was thrown back into the 
town of Hanau, whilst the rest of their army fell back 
over the bridge of Lamboi and the Kinzig, and though 
the bridges over the river remained in Wrede’s hands for 
the night, he found himself compelled to evacuate Hanau, 
which was bombarded. 

By his determination, therefore, Napoleon had suc- 
ceeded in freeing himself, even when in full retreat, and in 
a most disastrous position, as he had also done a year 
before at Krasny on the 17th November. On this latter 
occasion, the more show of a determination to fight, had 
scared the enemy j now this determination, firmly carried 
out, had compelled the enemy to yield. Notwithstanding 
the hesitation and the grave mistakes of Napoleon which 
led up to the defeat of Leipzig, he again compels our 
admiration at Hanau, by the renewed manifestation of 
two of his greatest qualities, his boldness of resolution 
and his firmness of execution. We are confirmed in our 
opinion that the waning of his star was due less to the 
absolute deterioration of his genius, than to his vacillation. 
And the fact, that his mind could no longer maintain its 
former high level was owing to the loss of empire over 
himself, though he aimed at and almost attained an 
empire over his fellow-men. 

On the day after the battle of Hanau, the Emperor left 
Marraont behind with the III., IV. and VI. Corps 
to hold Wrede in check, whilst he himself retreated 
further through Frankfurt to Mainz. At 3 p.m. Mannont 
also followed, leaving Bertrand to cover the rear; the 
latter, sharply attacked, held out until 7 o’clock. 
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when he set fire to the suburbs and the bridge and 
left also. 

On the morning of the and November the Emperor 
arrived at Mainz; at 10 p.m. on the 7th he left this 
town, and 48 hours later was back in the palace of 
St. Cloud. 



CHAPTER X. 

THE CAMPAIGN IN FRANCE. 

At Mainz the Emperor had already settled upon his first 
measures for the evacuation of the right bank of the 
Rhine, now become necessary, and had decided upon the 
positions of his army along this river. He divided its course 
into three parts : the Lower Course from Holland up to 
Coblcntz; the Middle Course from Coblentz to Pingen, 
and the Upper Course from Bingen to Switzerland. 
Along the first, he gave the chief command to Macdonald, 
with Cologne as his headquarters; the latter was to 
collect here the two divisions of his corps and Sebastiani’s 
three cavalry divisions. Marmont was entrusted with the 
defence of the part from Coblentz to Bingen; he was 
to establish himself in Mainz, where he had his own 
corps, consisting of two divisions (after the III. had been 
incorporated in it) as well as Milhaud’s three cavalry 
divisions ; the V. Coips (one division) was sent to Cob- 
lentz, with the three divisions of Arrighi’s cavalry; at 
Worms stood the one division of the II. Corps ; at 
Krcuznach the four divisions of the I. Cavalry Corps, 
and finally, as a rearguard, Bertrand’s corps, raised to four 
divisions, and at present on the right bank of the Rhine at 
Kastel. The Upper Course of the Rhine was placed under 
Victor’s command, who did not however for the present 
receive any troops from the field-army, and had only 
the available garrisons and the new levies under his 
command. 

This first distribution of the forces was partly intended 
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to cover, in a wide formation, the new conscriptions 
and the massing of the new levies along the whole 
country ; and was mainly due to the endeavour to 
keep up the pretence of defending, in a military sense, 
the old frontier of France, rather than doing what 
would have been correct strategically, but which would 
have entailed the evacuation of some nominally French 
territory. We saw something resembling this in the 
Emperor’s strategy on the occasion of his holding on 
to Dresden ; and here again we notice that he, the man ot 
stern facts, was untrue to liimself in thinking so much of 
appearances. How he mocked his enemies in bygone 
days when they felt unable temporarily to give up things, 
which appeared to be important, but which after all, 
were immaterial, instead of concentrating their whole 
strength at the decisive point! And now he himselt 
frittered his forces away ; he tried still to gain successes 
in Italy and in the Pyrenees, and attempted to carry 
on a campaign in Belgium, though no events there could 
in any way have had any decisive influence upon his 
fate and that of France, as to which matters would be 
definitely decided in the plains of Champagne or Picardy. 
“ Thus, in spite of the urgent danger, Napoleon kept up 
the pretence of showing front in all directions j and, at a 
moment, when a thousand motives should have led him 
to think first of defending his own capital, he left his best 
troops at places of secondary importance, where the 
greatest success could not possibly have any influence 
upon the results of the main campaign.” 1 

Scarcely had the Emperor arrived in Paris, after having 
thus temporarily secured the line of the Rhine and settled 
the chief commands there, than he occupied himself with 
his second project, viz. the conscriptions for the formation 
of a new great army. He reckoned upon 150,000 men 
from the current conscription, and 125,000 men from 

' Koch, Mdm. pour servir h I’histoire de la Campagne de 1814, 
i I8I, 
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those exempted during the years 1804 to 1807, Of 
these he intended to assign 40,000 men to the Italian 
army and 25,000 to the army of the Pyrenees ; whilst 
the first reinforcements furnished by this process were to 
be sent to the troops left behind on the Rhine, so that the 
II. Corps would be increased to three divisions, the V. Corps 
to two divisions, the VI. Corps to four divisions, while 
the I. Corps would be re-established with three divisions. 
Moreover, anticipating the year 1815, 200,000 men were to 
be levied, with which, for the present, reserve armies would 
be formed ; namely 30,000 men at Turin, 30,000 men at 
Bordeaux, 80,000 men at Metz and 40,000 men at Antwerp. 

The third object, which now claimed the Emperor’s 
attention, was the coming military operations. On the 
i6th November, he said, dwelling on this point: “It 
seems that our movements must be directed towards 
Holland, and that the enemy’s intentions tend in that 
direction ; ” ‘ and a few days later : “ It is probable, that 
the enemy will not attempt to cross the Rhine ... if the 
enemy does cross the Rhine, he will cross the Lower 
Rhine.’’^ As a matter of fact, his most eager o^jponent, 
Blucher, intended to do so with his headquarters, and 
only on account of the conflicting interests due to the 
peculiar composition of the allied army, was this 
intention relinquished. 

The more however the Emperor recognized, that his 
most vulnerable points were the lines of approach from 
Liege and Brussels, both on account of their directness 
and because they would compel him to separate from his 
forces employed in the South, in Spain and Italy, the 
more we have to blame him for sending new forces to the 
South. Here again, the Monarch with his unlimited 
aims, became the enemy of the experienced General. 
General Bonaparte would never have troubled about any 
side issues, but would have massed all his forces for the 

‘ C. N. To Marmont, St Cloud. 

* C, N. To Marmont, St Cloud, 20th Novembe 1 
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decision. The Emperor Napoleon could not lower himself 
so far, as to betray to his people of Italy, to his depart- 
ments of the mouths of the Scheldt and the Rhine, that 
he was no longer able to hold or protect them. 

But he soon noticed, that, after the passage of the 
Rhine had taken place, it was the plan of the Allies, 
not to attack from the direction of Belgium, but to 
advance with one army from Switzerland and with 
another from the Middle Rhine. He therefore altered 
the distribution of his forces so far as to station Mar- 
mont at Colmar with one division of the II. Corps, the 
VI. Corps and the I. and V. Cavalry Corps ; Victor with 
the other two divisions of the II. Corps was to remain at 
Strasburg; Mortier at Langres, Ney at Epinal and 
Augereau at Lyon were to collect troops. Macdonald 
was still left with the Coblentz corps and the I. Corps re- 
constituted under Maison, on the Lower Rhine, although 
the decisive point was now unmistakably moved to the 
Upper Marne. 

Then the Emperor considered the situation as a whole. 
He saw that Billow was advancing with 20,000 men 
towards Belgium, but thought that, being forced to send 
some detachments to Gorkum, Bergen-op-Zoom and 
Breda, he would be reduced to 12,000 or 15,000 men, 
whom Antwerp would hold in check. 

Bliicher was advancing towards Metz with 60,000 men, 
but would have to leave 30,000 men before Mainz, 
Luxemburg, Saarlouis and Diedenhofen. 

Schwarzenberg, advancing from Bile with 100,000 
men, would have to leave 50,000 men in Switzerland, 
before Besan9on, the fortresses on the Rhine and Belfort ; 
he therefore came to the conclusion, that if Bliicher and 
Schwarzenberg effected a junction, they would be able to 
march upon Paris with only 80,000 men ; “ This operation 
would therefore be a piece of madness, still we must 
consider it."^ 

‘ C. N. Note on the present position of France. Paris, January, 1814, 
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Oil the other hand, he reckoned, that Maison would 
cover Belgium with 15,000 men, and Macdonald with 
10,000 men would march against Blucher’s right flank. 
Marmont (15,000 men), Victor (ia,ooo men) and 
Mortier (12,000 men) would fall back before the enemy to 
Paris, where meanwhile 80,000 men would have collected. 
Orders to this effect were despatclied to the Marshals. 

The arbitrary nature of these assumptions is self- 
evident ; not only did he, as we shall soon see, under- 
estimate the enemy’s forces, but even, if we allow the 
correctness of the figures given above, some considerable 
deductions must be made in the numbers which he pre- 
sumed would have to be left in the rear. We should 
thus arrive at a result which would by no means 
justify the Emperor in characterizing the operation as a 
“ piece of madness.” The deterioration of his military 
gifts through voluntary self-deception is clearly evident 
here, and we have been able to follow its progres.? 
hitherto very distinctly. In the beginning of 1812, the 
most correct and brilliant conception of the plan of 
campaign failed only on account of the general in- 
.sufliciency of the forces, and the occasional relaxation 
of the Emperor’s personal energy. But after Moscow 
we find him elaborating a plan, which disregarded 
the actual fact.s, though in its execution he still took 
these facts into consideration, and relinquished the 
plan. Again in 1813 he showed more and more clearly 
in what he actually did, that he underrated his enemy, 
and disregarded facts, and now he develo]3ed such in- 
difference as to the actual proportions of numbers and 
the probable actions of the enemy, that the results could 
only compare with those that are due to a want of 
military insight in an incapable general or to the listless 
inertia of a leader deficient in resolution. 

The development of events soon showed that affairs 
were very different and the situation very dangerous. 
The Allies began their general advance across the 
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Rhine much earlier than the Emperor expected, viz. 
during the first days of January, 1814. Billow had 
entered Holland with 30,000 men, and was for the 
present, certainly outside the decisive operations against 
the Ernperor, but Bliicher, leaving 28,000 in front of 
Mainz, crossed the Saar with 47,000 men on the gth 
and loth of January, and Schwarzenberg, having crossed 
the Rhine at Bale with 209,000 men, was on the march 
to Langres. In the face of this advance with immensely 
superior numbers the Emperor’s weak corps had to fall 
back, without any serious resistance, so as to concentrate 
to the rear. 

The situation at the beginning of the year was as 
follows : Maison was with 16,000 men at Antwerp ; 
Macdonald, XI. Corps, 8000 men, with the V. Corps, 
4000 men, the II. Cavalry Corps, Excelmans, 2000 men, 
and the III. Cavalry Corps, Arrighi, 2000 men, was at 
Coblentz and Cologne ; Morand, IV. Corps, 13,000 men, 
formed the garrison of Mainz ; Victor, II. Corps, 12,000 
men, with the V. Cavalry Corps, Milhaud, 5000 men, 
stood at Baccarat, having retreated behind the Vosges ; 
Marmont, VI. Corps, 14,000 men, with the I. Cavalry 
Corps, Doumerc, 3000 men, at Diirkheim. Behind these 
Ney had collected 8000 men at Nancy, Mortier 8000 
men at Langres, and Augereau 1600 men at Lyons. From 
the rear another 21,000 men were on the march forward. 
On the 15th August, 1813, the Emperor had opened the 
campaign in Germany with 350,000 men, of these 56,000 
men only recrossed the Rhine; on the igth December he 
had again 103,000 men ; typhus carried off more than 
60,000 men during this month, thus, in spite of all the 
reinforcements— about 125,000 men in round numbers — 
he had now only reached a strength of 117,600 men, 
reckoning all the troops still on the march forward. 

Victor now fell back before the Allies to Nancy, where 
he effected a junction with Ney on the 13th January. On 
the preceding day Mortier, who had at first been sent 
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away to defend Holland, arrived at Langres, having 
received orders to return. Marmont retreated to Metz, 
where he was on the nth. Macdonald had, to begin 
with, fallen back upon Maastricht, and marched from 
there on the 14th towards Chalons-sur-Marne ; the first 
fighting, which had to be done without him, revealed the 
mistake the Emperor had made when lie departed from the 
Napoleonic principle of massing all his forces towards the 
decisive point. The entire army was now concentrated 
in the rear towards Chalons-sur-Marne. The Emperor 
looked upon all this fairly calmly; he gave orders now 
and then to offer some resistance, and blamed his officers 
when this had not been done, but he was not very much in 
earnest, for he himself, as we have seen, had already 
determined to fall back gradually mion Paris, since 
circumstances compelled him to do so. 

The Allies continued their advance, BKicher leaving 
ig,ooo men in front of the fortresses on the Moselle, and 
then taking the direction of Arcis-sur-Marne. Schwarzen- 
berg collected his troops in front of Langres, to attack 
Mortier there, but bcfoi-e he could do this the latter 
had marched away. The PTench corps now concentrated 
further to the rear towards Vitry-le-Frangais. In the 
meantime the Emperor had resolved not to continue his 
retreat as far as the walls of his capital, but to assume the 
offensive, in spite of the great inferiority of his forces, by 
advancing into the midst of the disunited corps of the 
enemy and trusting to the superiority of his genius ; “ on 
the 26th I shall resume the offensive and spread disorder 
among the enemies’ colmnns.” ^ He calculated that 
Victor and Noywere at St. Dizier; Gerard with 12,000 
men of the reinforcements, which were marching up, at 
Brienne ; Mortier at Bar-sur-Aube ; “ I shall collect all 
these forces and throw myself upon the first hostile 
corps within my reach.” * 

' C. N. To Ecrthier. Paris, 33rd January, 

“ C. N. To Belliard. Paris, 3^rd January. 
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Before he left the capital he cast a rapid glance over the 
military situation, and said : “ I assume the army to be 
at Chalons, Vitry and Bar-sur-Aube. The enemy do not 
appear to be threatening from the direction of Soissons 
and the Ardennes. 

“In the direction of the Northern fortresses they are 
not yet in possession of Belgium. 

“ The enemy’s whole movements tend towards Langres, 
St. Dizier and Dijon. 

“ The enemy’s movement via St. Dizier and Langres is 
held in chock by the army ; that via Dijon is not held in 
check at all." ^ 

After commenting upon the defensive measures in 
this latter direction he added : “ I do not expect that 
more than a few scouting cavalry divisions will be able 
to advance along this road.” ‘ 

At 3 a.m. on the 25th the Emperor left Paris and reached 
Chalous-sur-Marue at 5 a.m. on the 26th. He found 
Marmont, Ney and Victor at Vitry-le-Fran9ais, Mortier 
at Vendeiivre, Gerard on the march up, and Macdonald 
at Mezicrcs. When the Emperor joined the army, his 
resolution was fixed ; he intended to attack the very next 
day, and at g.45 the order was issued, that the whole 
army, forming one column, was to be in readiness on the 
road from Vitry to St. Dizier ; the foremost corps, Victor, 
as close as possible to St. Dizier, behind him Marmont, 
and lastly Ney. In the afternoon the Emperor went to 
Vitry, thinking he had Blucher with about 25,000 men 
in front of him at St. Dizier, and believing Schwarzenbei'g 
to be behind Bar-sm-Aube. This latter general certainly 
lay near this town, with some portions of his troops at 
Neufehateau and Chatillon-sur-Seine ; but Blucher was at 
Dommartin, and only a weak rear-guard had been left 
behind in St. Dizier, to await the corps of 19,000 men, 
which, being now relieved in front of the Moselle 
fortresses, was on the march hither. 

‘ C. N. Directions to Joseph. Paris, 24th January. 
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When therefore the Emperor advanced to St. Dizier on 
the 27th, he drove the enemy thence without any difficulty 
and heard that Bliicher had departed for Bricnne. He 
therefore determined on the 28th to follow him ; “ if he 
makes a stand, it is possible something may occur to- 
morrow at Brienne.”! He consequently collected his 
wliole army on this day around Montierender, leaving 
only Marmont in St. Dizier, whilst his opponent, who 
had reached Brienne on the preceding day, remained 
stationary there. Schwarzenberg moved slowly forward 
towards Troyes, whither Mortier had fallen back. The 
Emperor did not know accurately what forces had marched 
away in the direction of Brienne, what part of them had 
already gone behind the Aube, and what portion he really 
had in front of him. 

On the 2gth he therefore ordered Victor forward to 
Maiziires to reconnoitre, and moved Marmont up to 
Vassey ; he thought his own appearance in front of the 
Pass of Bar-sur-Aube would arrest the eneniy’s advance to 
Troyes, and hoped at the same time to he able to attack 
a column which was reported to be on the march from 
Joinville to Bar. He sent orders to Mortier to march 
up to Arcis-sur-Aube, toward the right wing of his army. 
But this order was intercepted by the enemy, and thus 
Bliicher became aware of the Emperor’s approach, and 
decided to make a stand at Brienne. 

About I o’clock the Emperor’s cavalry met the enemy’s 
advanced guard at Maizieres ; it penetrated then as far 
as Brienne, and when the infantry had come up, the town 
itself was attacked by a turning movement, as evening 
was coming on j the fighting continued with great zest 
until midnight, when Bliicher evacuated Brienne and fell 
back upon Tratmes. The Emperor, who had spent the 
night at Perthes, on the morning of the 30th began his 
movement against the position of Trannes ; he opened 
his artillery fire and recognized that Blticher was making 
’ C. N. To Clarke. St. Dizicr, 28th Janviary. , 
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a stand thnru, but as the day was nearly ended he 
renounced the attack, though Gerard had now joined 
him. 

On that day the Emperor stood with Gerard, Ney 
and Victor on the line Dieiiville — La Rotliiere — 
Chaumesnil, holding the bridge at Lesmont ; his head- 
quarters were at Brienne. Marmont was at Montierendcr, 
and Morlier received fresh orders to move up. As for the 
enemy, Schwarzenberg lay with his main army at Bar-sur- 
Aube, and two corps at Joinville ; BUicher's corps, coming 
up from the Moselle fortresses, under Yorck, had arrived 
in St. Dizier, driving Marmont’s rear-guard from that 
town. The reports which the Emperor received as to the 
enemy, induced him to suspect Scliwarzenberg was on 
the march towards Arixerrc, and he remained stationary 
in the hope of still forcing Blucher to a battle here, while 
as yet isolated. Indeed he did not wish to fall back, for 
fear of influencing his position unfavourably in view oi 
the political negotiations just begun. 

The danger which he thus ran in the face of the con- 
centric advance of the two portions of the enemy’s army 
is evident, still we cannot here accuse the Emperor of 
having committed a definite mistake. The real reason 
why this inner position was so unfavourable for him was 
owing to his relative inferiority of numbers ; in view of 
this he ought not to have taken the offensive at all, for it 
was clear that any advance against the centre of the 
enemy’s line must, sooner or later, have led to a very 
critical position. But he ivas forced chiefly by his posi- 
tion, to take the offensive, for he, the successful soldier, 
could not fall back upon Paris and subsequently to the 
South, which, in a purely military sense, would have been 
the best course. He was therefore compelled to push 
forward ; he did so resolutely and successfully, and now, 
when the situation became ominous, he held out boldly ; 
all this we must, in a military sense, praise, though we 
may sec that the logical development of his career had 
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hei'e, at La Kothiere, changed the bold general into a 
reckless gambler. 

Napoleon once said that “in war nothing succeeds 
except it be based on calculation ; ” ^ but another saying is 
also true : “ Genius has its intuition, mere talent can only 
calculate.’’ ® h'or the creation of a truly great general, 
an almost supernatural combination of gifts is requisite, 
amongst whicli the iienetrating, divining glance of genius 
must be united to and stand in perfect ecjuilibrium with 
a keen, logical power of calculating possibilities, 

“Resolution must boldly seize upon the possible.” 

The fact that this equilibrium was disturbed in the 
Em[>eror's mind, that he no longer knew how to bring a 
cool calculation of the limits of the possible into harmony 
with the intuition of his genius, nay, that he, as it were, 
being fettered by his former deeds, could no longer rest 
content with a deliberate calculation of what was within 
his reach, all these points were in a military sense 
responsible for his fall. When ho, on his arrival in Vitiy, 
was asked about the reinforcements which he presumably 
had brought with him, he said: “I have brought none. 
There was not a man in Chalons.” — “ But with what 
are you going to fight ? ” — “ We shall try our luck with 
what wo have, perhaps fortune will favour us;”® and 
his terrified subordinates “thought they were dreaming 
when they heard this announcement.”®' 

On the 31st January the Emperor remained fairly 
stationary ; Marmont advanced to Morvilliers ; Mortier 
received orders to re-occupy Troyes, which had been 
evacuated; Macdonald reached Chalons. Bliicher also 
remained quietly stationary in front of the Emperor, 
for now Schwarzenberg’s coi'ps were approaching and 
he could therefore reckon upon immediate reinforce- 
ments; his main body was still at Bar-sur-Aubo ; one 

‘ C. N. To Jose]3h. Si. Cloud, 6lh June, 1806. 

• Fain, Manuscrit d_e 1812, ii. 194. 

® Marmont, Mem. vi. 23, * The same. 
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corps had already joined Bliicher ; another arrived in the 
course of that day, one stood at Vassy and another at 
Doulevant. Thus on the morning of the ist February 
tlie Emperor was ready ; he had Gerard at Dienville, 
Victor at La Rothiere, Marmont at Morvilliers and 
Chaumesnil, and Ney in reserve at Brienne. Bliicher, 
who now had under his chief command the two corps of 
Schwarzenberg’s army, which had joined him, intended 
to attack him on this day. 

But on the previous evening the Emperor’s hopes had 
already been disappointed; he could no longer hope to 
force Bliicher to give battle unsupported, and was already 
considering the necessity of retreating. For this purpose, 
indeed, the entire army stood under arms ; “ we shall in 
this position wait for news of the enemy, and all will be 
held in readiness to march away in the direction fixed 
on.” 1 And when the Emperor perceived on the morning 
of the ist February that Blficher made no sign of depart- 
ing, he became convinced that after all Schwarzenberg 
must be nearer than he thought, and he intended to 
march behind the Aube vid Lesmont. Ney was already 
starting on this march when at i o’clock Blucher, who 
had only waited for the arrival of the iz,ooo men of the 
Russian Guards, began his attack. The Emperor now 
did not wish to evade the battle, indeed he probably 
could scarcely have done so. 

The enemy began with a cannonade directed against 
La Rothiere. Victor’s cavalry threw itself upon this 
artillery, but could not capture it ; it had to fall back 
before its fire, and tried next, when the enemy’s infantry 
advanced, to attack the latter, but was itself thrown back 
by a counter attack of the Russian cavalry. In the mean- 
time, as we said, the enemy’s infantry had advanced 
against La RothiSre; it penetrated this village and an 
obstinate fight began for its possession. On the right 
French wing, on the Aube, Dienville, situated on the left 
1 C. N. Eerlhier to Marmont. Brienne, .^ist January, 9 p.m. 
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bank of this river, was furiously attacked between 4 and 
5 o’clock, and the part of this village lying here was 
lost. On the left wing the village of La Giberie fell into 
the enemy’s hands, and Marmont saw himself forced back 
upon Chaumesnil. And when the enemy’s corps, which had 
reached Doulevant, advanced by Soulaines on the left 
flank of the French line, this latter was pierced between 
Morvillicrs and Chaumesnil. 

In the meantime Victor had, it is true, again gained 
some ground for the moment ; for he had recaptured La 
Giberie, but was soon forced back again by the superior 
numbers of the enemy, which were developing more and 
more. At the same time between 4 and 5 o’clock, Marrnont 
lost Chaumesnil; the Emperor indeed hurried thither 
himself, to recapture this village and to free his rear, but 
in vain ; the place remained in the enemy’s hands, and 
when, with darkness already coming on, the attack was 
continued against Morvillicrs, Marmont evacuated his 
position and fell back. The Emperor, it is true, tried, after 
night had already fallen, to lead up his reserves on the roads 
from Chaumesnil and La Rothiere, but the movement was 
unsuccessful ; La Rothiere had, after a violent combat in 
the village, to be given up definitely, and the Emperor 
ordered it to be set on lire, so as to secure his retreat. A 
strong cavalry attack in addition inflicted severe losses 
upon the retreating French. On the right wing the 
fighting continued into the night around Dienville, when 
the enemy ceased his attacks; but at midnight Gerard 
evacuated the village. Thus the Emperor’s army was 
totally thrown back upon Brienne. 

The victors did not pursue, and the Emperor was during 
the night still able to get his army in order on the road 
from Brienne to Lesmont and to place it in readiness for 
its movement to Troyes over the bridge of Lesmont, 
on the following day. He had left the battlefield at 
8 o’clock ; an hour later from the castle of Brienne, 
lie issued his first orders for the preparations for the 
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retreat, and at 11.30 for the actual retreat. He spent 
the night there, watching with great anxiety to see 
whether the enemy would follow up their victory by a 
pursuit, or not ; at 4 a.m. he left Brienne. The bridge of 
Lesmont was at first covered by a strong force of art iller y, 
and then by Marmont, who, stationed at Perthes, was to 
divert the enemy’s attention ; protected by these measures 
the French army retreated on the 2nd February, fairly 
unmolested, behind the Aube. Ney, retreating last, set 
the bridge on fire ; Marmont, it is true, was attacked, but 
succeeded, without any great losses, in retiring behind the 
Voire. On the 3rd he reached Arcis-sur-Aube ; the main 
army reached Troj^es, where it joined Mortier. The 
Emperor, who had spent the night in Piney, also arrived 
there. 

The army was still in a very bad condition after 
its defeat and the precipitate retreat, but things were 
much better than on the evening of the ist February. 
If the enemy had then imitated Napoleon’s methods 
of pursuit, the campaign might have ended with this 
battle, and, as Russia had been irrevocably lost to the 
conquei'or on the Beresina, and Germany on the Elster, 
so France might have been lost to him on the Aube. 
An eye-witness of the disorganization of the army 
remarks emphatically, that it was " so great, that 
it reminded me of the defeats in the preceding cam- 
paign and gave rise to the fear of the greatest catas- 
trophes." ^ But the enemy remained inactive, lost touch, 
hesitated, sc/ that even at Piney, the Emperor was able 
to speak of fresh operations, and weigh their possibilities. 
" It is possible, that Bliicher’s army will move between 
the Marne and the Aube towards Vitiy and Chalons. I 
shall operate from Troyes according to circumstances, so 
as to arrest the column, which, as I am assured, is moving 
ma Sens towards Paris ; or so as to return and m.anoeuvre 
against Blftcher and check his march.” * 

’ Marmont, M6 m. vi. 40. * C. N. To Clarke, 2nd February. 
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The Emperor had judged quite correctly ; Bliicher was 
marching to the right of the great army towards the 
Marne, as had been resolved upon in the Allies’ head- 
quarters. The situation on this stream was such, that 
BlUcher’s corps under Yorck, which was operating there, 
had reached the Moivre on the 3rd, and stood face to 
face with Macdonald, who was at Chalons. On the 4th 
the Emperor took up a position to defend Troyes, for he 
could not but believe, that an enemy so much his superior 
would advance directly against himself; but the latter 
merely advanced on the two following days to the 
left, avoiding an immediate attack. Yorck had arrived in 
front of Chalons and Bliicher was on the march to Fere- 
Champcnoi.se. But the Emperor had already become 
aware of this march on the part of Bliicher, and in the 
first morning hours of the 5th he had already resolved to 
march to Nogent-sur-Scine, in order to oppose his enemy 
near the bridge over this river. “ The Emperor is hasten- 
ing to Nogent-sur-Scine ; he will be on a line with Mery 
this evening.” ^ Marniont received orders to proceed 
thither also in full haste. “ You will march as quickly 
as possible to Nogent-siir-Seine, in order to bold the 
bridge at this town, which, possibly, is already threatened 
by the column that passed near Arcis yesterday.” ® 
Marmont reached Mcry-sur-Seine on the Sth. 

The Emperor’s first thought was io protect his capital ; 
and as he was obliged to do this, he had to give up for the 
present his intention formed on the 2nd, of manoeuvring, 
more or less on the offensive, againt Sens in the valley of 
the Seine, or against BlUcher, although he was loth to 
renounce these operations, “ My plans have been con- 
siderably interfered with by these arrangements, for I in- 
tended to attack Bar-sur-Soine to-morrow, in order to beat 
the Emperor Ale.xander, who seems to me to have taken 
wrong measures, but I sacrifice everything in order to cover 

’ C. N. To Berthier, Troyes, Jl-h February, 3 n.m. 

® C. N, Berthier to Marmont. Troyes, 5th February, 4 a.m, 
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Paris.” ’ In i8og Napoleon’s first problem, in face of 
the superior numbers arrayed apainst him by the enemy, 
had been to take up a position behind the Lech. Thanks 
to the enemy’s mistakes he was able during the progress 
of operations to pass to an ever increasingly resolute 
offensive. On the present occasion also his first thought 
was the defensive, but here too, we shall notice, in 
proportion to the mistakes of the enemy, the Emperor 
gradually developed a bold and successful offensive. 
Once more we shall witness a sudden and brilliant 
recrudescence of Napoleon’s military genius, reminding 
us of his best days, but it was to be for the last time. 

It is true that the characteristic feature of great generals 
is to avoid the defensive and to engage by preference in 
offensive operations, yet this preference should never 
develop into rash and ill-considered actions. Was it not 
the very opposite of great military qualities, which induced 
the leader of the Austrians in 1805 to prosecute his 
desultory offensive movements as far as the Iller, and the 
leader of the Prussians to do the same as far as the 
ThUringer Wald, the operations in both cases being out 
of harmony with the means at their disposal ? And was 
it not his genius which induced Napoleon in 1807 to plan 
the defensive operations on the Passarge, those on the 
Lech in iSog, and in 1814 those on the Seine, conscious 
that he would be able at the right time to resume the 
offensive, wherever and whenever the enemy’s movements 
should demand or permit this to be done ? 

The Emperor now moved towards Nogent, where he 
arrived on the 7th. Mortier left Troyes with the rear- 
guard during the night of the 6th, and Schwarzenberg 
took up positions on this latter day in and around this 
town. Macdonald, falling further back, got as far as 
Dormans and ordered the important bridges over the 
Marne at Chateau-Thierry and La Ferte-sous-Jouarre 
to be occupied. Yorck reached Epernay with 18,000 
‘ C. N. To Joseph. Troyes, 6th February, 3 p,m, 

VOT.. 11 . C C 
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men ; Bliichcr’s various corps, which \vc have now, in 
view of the coming considerations, t(3 treat separately, 
were in the following positions : Sacken, 20,000 men, 
at Etoges; Olssufiev, 3700 men and the headquarters 
at Vertus ; and two days’ march to the rear of Vertus 
were Kleist, Sooo men, and Kapzcvitsch, 7000 men, both 
coming np. 

In the meantime the Emperor had received most 
ominous reports, to the effect that the enemy were at 
La Ferte-sous-Jouarre, nay even at Meaux ; but in spite 
of his most embarrassing position, ho did not allow his 
calm judgment to be clouded, and declared these reports 
to bo “ mere alarms." Nay more, his correct military 
insight revealed to him the possibilities of Success which 
lay in the proposal, sent him by Mannont on the evening 
of the 6th. For the Marshal had been informed by the 
inhabitants of the country of the loose order of the 
enemy’s advance, and this proposal was to make a dash 
forward with 12,000 to 15,000 men amongst tltc isolated 
hostile corps in the direction of the network of roads 
between Vitry and Meaux. The Emperor caught at this 
idea and developed it ; should this operation prove 
feasible, he himself would deal this blow, and seek to gain 
more than merely a partial success. “ At this moment 
I am sending off 20,000 men to occupy Sexanne. I shall 
go there during the night, with all the forces necessary to 
licat and hurl back whatever wc may meet on those roads. 
From there I shall go in all haste to the road towards 
Meaux.” ^ 

Against Schwarzenberg he thought he had an advantage 
of three days’ marches. He therefore had ordered Mar- 
mont to march to Sezanne ; he was to i-cconnoitre from 
there as to how matters stood at Montinirail and along 
the road from Vitry to Meaux, and if the news gained 
confirmed previous intelligence, the Emperor would follow 
with the army through Sezanne. “ In this position of 
* C. N. To Joseph. Not'ent, 7th t'chruary. 
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affairs we must show confidence and take bold 
measures.” ^ 

Thus Marmont reached Fontaine-Denis on the 7th, 
whilst the Emperor was at Nogent with Ney, Victor, 
Gerard and Mortier. At 4 a.m. on the 8th, he received 
news from Marmont, to the effect, that on the 6th some 
large bodies of cavalry, but no infantry, had passed 
through Sezanne, and at that moment some 7000 to Sooo 
men were still there, and that some artillery firing was 
said to have been heard in the neighbourhood ofEpernay. 
He ordered Marmont to move as early as possible to 
Scisanne ; Ney also started and reached Villenauxe, and 
Gerard St. Hilaire ; Victor and Mortier, as well as the 
Emperor himself, remained as yet in Nogent, where the 
latter waited impatiently for farther news, for, before he 
operated definitely, he wanted to be sure, on which of the 
three roads of advance, vul Sezanne, vid Montmirail or 
along the Marne valley, Bliicher was marching, and how 
far, approximately, he had already advanced. The 
Emperor, himself, considered the middle road as the 
most probable and did not feel inclined to believe in his 
march along the valley of the Marne. 

However, Marmont, who had arrived in Sezanne during 
the forenoon and driven some Cossacks out of this village, 
reported that in all probability the main body of the 
Silesian army was advancing by the Marne valley. The 
real situation on this day was as follows: Sacken was 
ut Montmirail, Olssufiev at Etoges, Kleist and Kapzc- 
vitsch at Chalons, whilst Yorclc was pursuing the 
retreating Macdonald as far as Dormans. The latter 
crossed the Marne at Chatcau-Thierry and destroj'ed the 
bridge. Marmont pushed an advanced guard forward as 
far as St. Prix, and placed his corps in position at 
Chapton ; from here he reported, that Sacken was 
evidently advancing through Montmirail. 

Thereupon Napoleon resolved to throw himself upon 
’ C. N. To Joscpli. Noj'-ent, 7th P’ebrnary, 7 p m. 
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the Silesian army, and, as soon as he had defeated it, 
fall back to Nogent, from which place he would begin 
operations to arrest Schwar^ietiberg's advance. About 
3 p.m. on the gth he started from Sezanne for this 
purpose. His arrangements and plans were now as 
follows : Oudinot stood with 25,000 men on the Seine 
and Yonne near Provins — Montcreau — Sens; Victor, 
with 14,000, inclusive of Gerard and Milhaud, at Nogent ; 
these were to cover Paris against Schvvarzenberg. Victor 
was ordered to hold out as long as possible in Nogent, if 
directly attacked there; but if Schwarzenberg were to 
march to Sens without paying attention to him, he was to 
effect a junction with Oudinot at Montcreau on the right 
bank of the Seine. In the meantime the Emperor witli 
the Old Guard, 8000 men, Ney, 6000 men, Marmont, 6000 
men, the cavalry of the Guai'ds under Nansouty and the 
cavalry of Doutnerc, ro.ooo men, would operate against the 
Silesian army, which ho estimated at 45,000 men, of whom 
however Macdonald would engage 5000. “ The sum total 
of my forces is therefore 60,000 to 70,000 men of all arms, 
including the Engineers and Artillery. I calculate having 
45,000 men of the Silesian army and 150,000 men undOr 
Schwarzenberg against mo, including Bubna and the 
Cossacks, so that, if I gain a victory over the Silesian army 
and put it dc combat for a few days, I shall be able to 
turn agafnst Schwarzenberg with 70,000 to 80,000 men, 
reckoning the reinforcements, which you will send to me 
from Paris, and I do not think he will be able to oppose 
more than 110,000 to lao.ooo men to me at this point. 
Even if I do not find myself strong enough to attack him, 
I shall be strong enough to keep him entirely in check for 
fourteen to twenty days, during which time new combina- 
tions will be made.” ^ This last sentence proves, that in 
spite of this assumption of the offensive against Bliicher, 
the Emperor’s general intention was after all only to 
gain time, which must indeed be the great aim of any 
‘ C. N. To Joseph. Nogent, glh Eobruary, o p.m. 
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defensive ; but he intended to make his defensive active 
by offensive strokes, just as he had done eighteen years 
before on the plains of Mantua. 

At this moment when the Emperor had definitely 
decided upon dealing the blow he had planned, his sub- 
ordinate officer, the very one from whom the first 
proposition for the operation had emanated, considered 
it incumbent upon him to abandon it. Marmont thought 
that the right time had gone by, that the enemy having 
become aware of Napoleon's intentions, would concen- 
trate, and therefore the attempt on their flank must be 
given up, and the French be content with opposing them 
frontally at Mcaux ; he consequently withdrew his corps 
to Sexanne. The lessons of the moment are most in- 
structive. We see a leader, having just proved himself to 
be possessed of a correct insight into the situation and 
of a resolute spirit, hesitate in the act of executing a 
well-conceived plan, because he feared lest the enemy 
should already have taken the best counter-measures, 
and lest it should be too late. But the Emperor did not 
allow himself to be disconcerted by any further considera- 
tions ; he had raised his arm for the blow, and the blow 
must be dealt, even at the risk of striking the air or of 
breaking his own sword. And he who desires success 
must follow his example ; he cannot weigh all . possible 
contingencies, and there is nothing more foreign to the 
genius of a military leader than such a mood as Hamlet’s, 
where : 

“ The native hue of resolution 
Is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought ; 

And enterprises of great pith and moment, 

. . . their currents tom awry 1 ” 

Our calculations have always to include the risks of 
chance, there must ever be a possibility of failure, and this 
uncertainty can only be successfully met by such quick 
resolve and such vigorous action as the Emperor displayed 
bn this occasion. He was justified in his proud assertion, 
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which he afterwards made at St. Helena : “ I considcr 
myself to have been probably the boldest man in warfare 
that ever existed.” ' 

Napoleon therefore persisted in his forward move, and 
Marmont, falling back upon Sezanne, found Ney there 
already, and consequently had to advance again. In 
the evening the Emperor himself arrived in Sezanne with 
the remainder of the troops chosen for the forward 
movement. On the side of the enemy Sacken stood 
at Montmirail, Olssufiev at Champaubert, Kleist and 
Kapzewitsch not far from Vertus, and Yorck at Chateaii- 
Thierr}'. Macdonald was at La Ferte-sous-Jouarre. 

On the loth, the French army, with Marmont in the 
van, started from Sezanne and advanced towards 
Champaubert. At Bayes Mannont met with Olssufiev’s. 
advanced guard, and attacking it about 9 o’clock, in 
accordance with the orders of the Emperor, who had 
himself come up, soon forced it to fall back on its main 
body at Champaubert. The latter also was attacked by a 
turning moment, entirely defeated and almost annihilated. 
On the same evening the Emperor directed Nansouty to 
lake the road to Montmirail, and followed with the whole 
army at 5 a.m. in order to fall upon Sacken, who was in 
the same isolated position as OLssullev had been in, when 
attacked. One division of Mannont’s and Doumerc 
alone took up a position at Etoges to cover him against 
Blilcher. Macdonald also received orders to advance 
resolutely on his own .side. 

“The, Emperor was into.xicated with delight." ^ This 
victory over «jooo men of the enemy e.xcitcd the vivid 
imagination which was one of his characteristics, so that 
he already saw the other corps of the Silesian army 
beaten in the same manner, and the whole of this army, 
” the pick of the Allies,” * dispersed, and himself driving 

' Memorial de Stc. H^line, vli. 155. a Mannont, M<$m. vi. 52. 

" C, N. To Joseph. From the farm L’JJpino-nu- hois, between 
Montmirail and Vieu.x Maisons, nth February, 8 p.m. 
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Schwarzunbcrg heliiiul the Rhine. At first the situation 
justified such hopes. Bliicher withdrew on receiving 
news of the events at Chainpaubcrt, Klcist’s and Kapze- 
vitsch’s corps, which had reached Fere-Champenoise, 
fell back to Bergeres during the same night, whilst 
Sacken stood at La Fertc-sous-Jouarre, and Yorck at 
Chateau-Thierry. The former of these started during 
the night for Montmirail, at which town the Emperor’s 
van, under Nansouty, also arrived about midnight. 

When Sacken advanced agJiinst the latter on the 
morning of the nth, the Emperor delayed him by a 
<;annonade, until the bulk of his forces had come up, and 
then, about 2 p.m., he proceeded to the attack. He 
directed this mainly agaimst Sacken’s left wing, so as 
to prevent him reaching the road from Chateau-Thierry, 
whence alone help could have come to him in the person 
of Yorck ; ho therefore fell back with his own loft wing 
in order to entice Sacken more and more towards the right. 
He was entirely successful. Sacken captured Le Bois- 
Jean and Courmont, and while he was thus occupied the 
Emperor took the farm of Haute-fipine by storm. 

In the meantime Yorck began to cc»me up from Chateau- 
Thierry, but without any heavy artillery, which had been 
left behind on account of the impassable roads ; moreover, 
5000 men had been left at Chateau-Thierry to hold the 
bridge there. The Emperor sent Mortier against him, 
and the latter drove Yorck back behind Fontonelk.'s, 
whilst on the other wing Sacken’s fate was sealed about 
the same time. Hero some heavy fighting had occurred 
for the possession of Miirchais ;• .Sacken had, by putting 
forth all his strength, taken this place for the third time, 
but it wa.s again wrested from him by a turning attack of 
the Old Guard. His retreat was new unavoidable, and 
he started upon it wifh heavy losses during the night 
along the road to Chateau-Thierry, accompanied by 
Yqrck and covered by the latter’s cavalry. 

The Emperor spent the night in the farm of Haute- 
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fOpine. In the morning of the 12th lie started for Chateau- 
Thierry in pursuit of the beaten enemy. He hoped Mac- 
donald would oppose them at the bridge over the Marne 
and the operation would thus become decisive. It is true 
this expectation was not fulfilled, though the passage of 
the Marne was attended with heavy loss for Sacken and 
Yorck in the face of the Emperor’s close pursuit. He was 
indeed justified in saying to himself gleefully after the 
days of Champaubert and Montmirail : “ For such great 
successes I have emjiloycd only very few troops.” 1 In 
the morning of the i jth the Emperor, having passed the 
night in the farm-house of Lumcront, began to construct 
a bridge at Chateau-Thierry, as the enemy had burnt 
the one there. By the evening ho Iiad led his army 
to the right bank and Mortier with the advanced guard 
reached Rocourt in pursuit of the enemy who had retreated 
along the road to Soissons. 

That very morning the Emperor had still been in doubt 
whether he should not be contented with the success 
gained and now turn against Schwarzenberg, though 
he did not think the latter would venture to advance to 
Paris, whilst Napoleon, victorious over the Silesian army, 
was able to attack him in the rear. ” I do not believe 
that Prince Schwarzenberg will continue his march 
towards Fontainebleau, as long as we arc masters of the 
bridge at Nogent. The Austrians are too well acquainted 
with my methods of manoeuvring, and have too long 
borne the marks of them ; they will undoubtedly expect 
me to attack their re:ir, as I have done here, if 
they leave the bridge of Nogent in our po.ssession.” * 
For the present, Macdonald, with tlie reinforcements 
which had reached him, in all 12,000 men, received orders 
to march to Montereau, so as to reinforce the troops there. 

- In the meantime Schwarzenberg, going round to the 
left, had taken the direction of .Sens, while attacking 

• C. N. To Joseph. .Suburb of Chateau-Thierry, 12th Fobruiiry. 

’ C. N. To Joseph. Farm of Luracrout, 13th February, 10 a.m. 
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Nogent at the same time with two corps. The former town 
fell into his hands hy a surprise on the nth, and Nogent 
was evacuated on the 12th, by Victor, the French leaders 
falling back upon Montcreau, Bliicher had remained 
stationary at Bergeres on the T2th with his two corps ; 
on the 13th he advanced against Marmont, forcing him 
back as far as Fronicntieres. The Emperor received news 
of this offensive at 3 a.m. on the 14th, and recognized 
immediately, the oppoi'tunity now offered for a victorious 
blow against these last two corps of the Silesian army, 
before he left the latter alone and fell back to the Seine. 

He set himself in motion without delay. “ I hope to 
he in Montmirail befoi'e 7 o’clock in the morning, to 
attack the enemy before noon and to give them a salutary 
lesson,” ^ Marmont fell back on this day, at first further 
towards Montmirail, and Blllchcr followed him. But at 
8 o’clock Napoleon arrived at this place, and ordered 
Marmont immediately to show front and to assail the 
enemy’s vanguard, which had arrived at Vauchamps, The 
latter, attacked about noon, was soon entirely overthrown, 
'riie Emperor, whose troops had jrow come up, Mortier 
alone having continued in pursuit of Sacken and Yorck, 
advanced against Blucher’s main body, and, while ho 
attacked it in front with his infantry, his cavalr}', under 
Clrouchy, proceeded to its direct rear, blocking its line of 
retreat between Champaubert and Etoges. BlUcher was 
forced to break through, and did so with heavy losses ; he 
then returned to Bergeras, clo.sely pursued by the French 
as far as I'ltoges. On this day Schwarzenberg was in 
])os.sossion of the Seine from Nogent as far as Montereau ; 
Oudinot and Victor were at Nangis. 

Who can contemplate those days from the yth to the 
14th of February, 1814, without yielding to the same 
admiration for the Emperor, now forty-four years of age, 
that we accorded to the general of twenty-six, during 
the days from the 12th to the 15th April, X79O? Here, 
‘ C. N. To Marmont. Cbatcau-Thierry, I4ih February, sa.rn. 
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at Champaubert, Montmirail and Etopfcs we see the same 
quick perception of the situation, the same bold resolu- 
tion, the same lirm execution, as we saw at Montenotte, 
Milcsimo and Uep[o. But now it was the last eruption of 
the dying volcano, then it had been its first sign of 
activity. 

On the 15th as early as 4 a.in. the new orders were Issued ; 
the army was set in motion towards La Fcrt6-sous- Jouarre ; 
for the Krnperor thought it incumbent upon him to hasten 
to the immediate protection of Paris, since Schwarzenberg 
had gained the line ofthe Seine. He fixed upon Guignes 
as the probable place of meeting, being the junction of the 
roads Melun — Meanx and Paris — Nangis; should however 
Schwarzenberg show the least sign of hcsitiition or ev'cn 
fall back, the Emperor intendeil immediately to advance 
again vi<l Montmirail towards Chalons-sur-Mariic or Vitry 
and mancEUvre on the right Hank or in the rear of the 
enemy. He left Marmont behind to do the same for 
lllticher as Macdonald had done in August. iRt J, namely, 
first to drive the enemy back a little more, and then, 
should the latter resume the offensive, to fall back from 
position to position vzti Montmirail to La Ferte. At 5 p.m. 
the Emperor was at Meaux. On this day Oudinot, Victor 
and Macdonald had taken up a position on the little river 
of Yerres ; Schwar/enberg was within the square : Nogent 
— Montcreau — Nangi.s — Provins. 

On the iGtli, at j o'clock in the afternoon, Napoleon 
arrived at Guignes j he collected on that day liis army-- 
Victor, Oudinot, Gerard, Macdonald, Nc}', the Old Guard, 
and the cavalry corps ofNansouty, Milhaud, JLvcelmans 
and Kellennann (the newly formed VI. Corps) — on the line 
Chaumes-- -Guignes, with the intention of attacking on 
the following daj-. Tlie forcc.s, which he had led up 
from Montmirail, liad marched about 47 miles in 36 
hours, Tlie Emperor advanced in the morning of tlio 
17th along the road to Nangis, Rchwarzenberg at the 
same time falling . back in all directions upon the line 
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of the Seine. The advance guard of the corps, which had 
Iain at Nangis. was too late to escape the attack and was 
completely tlefeated at Monnant. When the Emperor 
reached Nangis, he ordered Ondinol forward to Previns, 
Macdonald to Dominarie and Victor to Montereau, but 
the bridges over the Seine still remained in Schvvarzcn- 
borg’s hands. Against Schwarzenberg, therefore, the 
Emperor made a frontal advance, not a Hank movement, 
as had been the case against Bliichcr. It was his urgent 
anxiety about Paris, which induced the Emperor to 
attack in this manner, for he wanted first of all to cover 
the capital in a dii'cct wa}', and this same reason gives 
the clue to the further direction of his operations. 

Napoleon had reckoned with certainty upon Victor's 
gaining possession of Montereau 011 that same day, for it 
was through this town tlwit he wished to break out, 
to make sure that Schwarzenberg would not, while 
engaging him on the Seine, turn his right flank 
towards l''ontainebIcau and, appear after all before Paris. 
The absolute security of Paris was necessarily the 
central object of his operations, considering the proximity 
of the capital and the peculiar relations which exi.sted 
between it and the Emperor. But Victor had halted 
before reaching Montereau, and Napoleon, in his anger 
at the success of his manoeuvre having been endangered 
by this halt, dismissed him from his command, and 
placed him at the head of two divisions of the Guards 
under Ney, while the II. Corps, inoorporaUul witli 
Gcrard'.s troops, irnsscd under the cliief command of 
that general. 

As a general or as a ncwly-crowiied Emperor m riSos 
and t8o6 , he would not have htid to resort to such a 
punishment ; his operations would not have failed through 
the fault of a subordinate officer; he would have com- 
manded, urged on, would have hastened forward in 
person, until he was certain, that all he considered 
necessary for success had actually been done. 
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It is rcmarkaljle, as shown by his letters, how many 
reprimands and punishments Napeieon inflicted on his 
marshals and generals during this campaign. Formerly, 
when the vigour of his genius added to the superiority 
in numbers of his ti'oops over the enemy, carried all 
before him, he was well satisfied with the successful 
issue of events, and did not trouble to remedy defects, 
or correct errors in judgment or execution. Now, too 
late, he was seeing the dire results of such negligence. 
Remembering, regretfully, the former youthful energy 
of his companions in arni.s, he broke out into these 
words: “It is no use talking of acting as you have 
done lately, you must put your boots on again and also 
3 'onr delerminalion of’Qj.”^ In actual war complaints 
and severe jninishments conic too late ; it is in the time 
of peace that we should apixiint • men of judgment and 
activity to high posts, and remove those who have lo.st 
these (lualifications. 

The ne-xt day the passage was cflcctcd at Montcrcau by 
Gerard under the Emperor’s personal supervision. Mac- 
donald and Oudinot arrived in front of Bray and Nogent, 
but the bridges over the Seine I'etnained in Schwariienberg's 
pos.sc.ssiou, who stationed his main forces liehind Nogent : 
uiion the news of the loss of Montereau, however, he 
decided upon a genci'al retreat to Troyes. 

Bliichcr, who again had collected liis corps on the i6th 
at Ghalous-sur-Marne, was directed to come up to Arcis- 
sur-Aube, and matters were again in the same condition 
as three weeks previously; iiudouhtcdly a great triumph 
for Napoleon in the face of a superiority of two and a 
half to one. 

But while avo admire the return in all its old vigour of 
the Emperor’s military iictivity, we cannot shut our eyes 
to the clear evidence that his mind had lost its power ot 
discriminating between successes likely to have a per- 
)tnanent rc.sult, and that which Avould be merely of an 
* C. N. 'I'o Augeroau, Nogent, 2tst February, 1814. 
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ephemeral nature. In a purely military sense, wc here 
sec him once af^ain, as in his best days, weif'hinfj the 
circumstances corroctl)', and makinj' use of certain data, 
hut wc sec also that the military success once attained, he 
no longer utilizes it, in a statesmanlike manner, to secure 
what is still within reach, but immediately abandons all 
considerations of e.\i.sting circum.stances. After Cham- 
paubert, intoxicated by victory, he had talked of being 
again seen on the Vistula. Now, having barely succeeded 
in forcing Schwarzenberg hack a little, the Emperor 
recalled the conce.s.sions, which he had I'jcrmitted his 
plenipotentiary to make at the negotiations for peace at 
Chatillon, and a proposal for a truce being made by the 
Allies, he lost his head altogether, burst out into vulgar 
vituperation, and .shut his C3'es to the only possibility of 
bringing to a successful issue this .struggle, which must 
necessarily lead to his ruin, on account of the unequal 
proportion of forces on the two sides. In this he showed 
hiin.self inimical to his best interests. 

In the morning of the 19th Napoleon’s army crossed 
the Seine at Memtereau, whilst Schwarzenberg started 
upon his retreat up the river. During the next few days 
the JCmpcror continued cros.sing tin; Seine and collecting 
his army at Nogent. Schwarzenberg did the same at 
Troyes, and IJUicher arrived at Mery-sur-Soanc on the 
2ist February. Napoleon Avas determined to advance 
again.st Schwarzenberg; both he and hi.s army had 
regained the full consciousness of their moral superiority. 
But as this advance lt» IToj'es was threatened in the 
flank bj' Bliicher’s position, the Emperor ordered 
Oudinot with 10,000 men to attack Mery on the 
22nd 5 half of the town situated on the left bank of 
the Seine Avas captured, but the French Avere unable to 
advance beyond it in the face of the 60,000 men of the 
Silesian army. At the same time the Emperor's main 
army, 53,000 men, advanced against Troyes, but there 
also the enemy’s 80,000 men were found drawn up in 
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biittli.' order, and an attack seemed inadvisable, con- 
sidering the disproportion of numbers on the two sides. 
The ICmperor had desired to cstablisli Ids headquarters at 
Mery, but was now forced to forego this intention and 
spent the night at Cdidtrcs in the hut of a carrier. At 
this time Mortier was with 10,000 men at Soissons, being 
on the march to Chateau-Thierry, and Mannont with 
yooo men stood at Sezanne ; the latter having been told 
by the Emperor : " (1) to cover Paris along the roads 
fr(jm Chalons and Vitry ; (a) to unite with the army on 
the Aube and at Troyes at the same time as Pliicher, if 
the latter effects a junction with the Allied ariny.^’i 
In this situation Schwarzenborg decided u]»on a retreat 
behind the Aube, since he had only a superiority of two 
to one, with which to face the Emperor in person. This 
was the feeling of all, Bliichcr o.xccpted, who saw them- 
selves opposed to the Emperor, and Napoleon said 
afterwards, with pride, at St. Helena, he had been 
reckoned equal to a “hundred thousand men." Both 
hero and at Dresden, we have proof that the strength of 
his genius did actually counterbalance the presence of 
fully 100,000 men. At the same time that the resolution 
was arriv(!d at that th(’ main army should retreat, Bliicher 
conceived the plan of going to the Marne, to effect a 
junction there witlv the corps w-hich had come ujj from 
Belgium, and stood in the neighbourhood of Rheims and 
Soissons, and then to march direct to Paris. 

Thus Schwarzenberg fell back on the e.jrd February 
and .stood on the 2-|th at Bar-sur-Aube. On the same 
day the Emperor entered Troyes. However the enemy 
did not intend to arre.st their retreat at Bar, but 
arranged to fall back still further, to Langres. Napoleon 
divined both this intention and BlUcher’s movement, 
and thought of attacking the latter in the rear. I'or 
the moment he sent Ney and Victor after him, whilst 
Macdonald, Oudinot and Gerard followed in Schwarzen- 
' C. N, To lierthier. Chftieau of Survilic, 20th February, 1; a m. 
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borg’s trucks; he himself remained at Troyes as a 
reserve with the Old Guard, the cavalry of tire Guards 
and Hxcehnans watching to see what movements his 
separated opironents were going to make, and against 
which of them ho would have first to throw the weight 
of his own activity into the scale. 

On the 35th only a strong rear-guard of Schwarzenberg’s 
army remained behind at llar-sur-Aube, the remainder 
having retreated behind the Anbe ; on the next diiy Bar 
also was evacuated, and now the whole Allied army was 
on the right bank of this river. Gerard and Oiulinot had 
followed the enemy to Bar and occupied this town, 
Macdonald took the direction of Bar-sur-Soane, with 
■orders to pusli on to La lA'rtd-sm'>Aube afterwards ; on 
the 26th he was on a line with Mussy. During these two 
days Bliichcr had, in pursuance of his plan, inarched 
forward against Marinont towards Sezanne, had driven 
him on the 35th out of this latter place and had advanced 
■on the 26th to La Fertd-Gauchcr. Marmont had fallen 
back to this latter place, whilst Morticr, having on his 
march hither reached Chateau-Thierry, fell back on this 
day to La b'ertc-sous-Jouarre. 

At 5 p.m. the Emjieror received tlie news of BlUcher’s 
■dct(!rniined advance on Sezanne and immediately urged 
Ney on to operate in his rear, in order to relieve 
Marmont ; he was to cross the Aube at Arcis and Victor 
at Angluro, whilst Arrighi was to cros.s the Seine at 
Nogent; "tlie Marshal Prince of the Moskwa is directed 
to give the necessary supervision to all these movements. 
Lot his general instructions be, that BUlcher is on no 
account to be permitted to gain a footing at Semnne.’' ' 
But during the night further reports came in, announcing 
a rapid advance on the part of Blticher and as rapid a 
retreat of Marmont La Fcrtfi-Gauclier, and by the 
morning of the 27th the Emperor had resolved to take 
the operations in Bltlchcr’s rear into his own hands. Ney 
* C. N, 'I’o Berthiev, Troyes, 26ih February, s p.m. 
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was urged on to a vigorous advance on Sezanne ; Marmont, 
who was informed of the Emperor's approach, was to 
effect a junction with Mortier, and keep BlUcher engaged 
frontally. At this time the two last-mentioned marshals 
had, after uniting their forces in the evening of the 26th 
at La Fertc-sous-Jouarre, reached Meau.x by a night 
march. 

In the forenoon, at 11 o’clock, the Emperor left 
Troyes. Macdonald, under whose commands Oudinot, 
Gerard, the cavalry corps of Milhaud and Kellermann, 
altogether 33,000 men, were placed, was told off to watch 
Schwarzenberg, and everything possible was to be done 
to keep the enemy under the impression that the Emperor 
himself was still prc.sent with these troops. “ It is 
incumbent upon you to say that I am at Bar-sur-Aube, 
and to send all the messages addressed to me, to Bar-siir- 
Aube and Vendcuvre, for it is of the highest importance 
that the enemy should not doubt but that I am still 
between Bar-sur-Aube and Vendcuvre.” ^ He hoped to 
settle accounts with BlUcher, before Schwarzenberg could 
take advantage of his absence ; “ I hope I shall have time 
to finish my operations, before the enemy becomes aware 
of this and advances.” ^ In the afternoon Napoleon was 
at Arcis-sur-Aube ; on the following morning he hoped 
to reach the main road about 9 o’clock at Fere- 
Cham})cnoisc, and to push forward thence viA Sezanne to 
La Ferte-Gaucher, whilst Marmont and Mortier on their 
side would keep the enemy engaged ; “ I shall thus be in 
the rear of the whole hostile army.” ® He spent the night 
at Herbisse in the house of a clergyman, having the Old 
Guard and the cavalry of the Guards with him. 

On this same day Bliichcr had reached La Fertc-sous- 
Jouarre, and half his army had ci'ossed the Marne there ; 
Marmont and Mortier stood at Mcau.x; Ney was at 

' C. N. To Caulaincourt Troyos, 37th February. 

* C. N. To Clarke. Troyes, 271b February. 

* C. N. To Joseph. Areis-sur-Aube, ayih February, ? p.iu. 
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Sezanne. Thu Kniperor hastened on further the next day, 
across the country between Sezanne and La Ferte- 
Gaiicher, and we tind his forces in columns on the road 
from Esternay to La Fertd. Bluchur intended on that 
day, crossiiifi over the Onreq, to attack Meaux, from the 
North, but when his vanguard reached the Therouanne, 
Mortier and Marmont advanced, repulsed it and forced it 
away from the Ourcq along the road to Soissons. Upon 
this Bliicher evacuated the left bank of the Marne entirely 
and destroyed the bridge of La Ferte-sous-Jouarre. 

At 2 p.m. on the ist March the Emperor arrived at 
Jonarro, but the mass of his army, on account of the 
swampy roads, only reached this town by the middle 
of the night and the next morning. No news had as 
yet come in of Mortier and Marmont. Acting against 
these, BlUchcr had approached the Ourcq, while they 
remained in their positions. Napoleon had to spend 
thq wliole of the 2nd March in constructing a bridge 
at La FertC', at the same time collecting his army 
there, sending Victor and Arrighi to Chateau-Thierry, 
where llusy were to cross the Marne. Bliicher, informed 
of his presence, departed in all haste for Oulchy-lc- 
Chatean ; Marmont and Mortier took up a position at 
Mareiiil. 

On the next day Napoleon wanted to line! out, whether 
it was necessary to follow Bliicher again, or whether he 
could leave him alone and turn against Schwarzenberg ; 
in this latter case he intended to march vid Chateau- 
Thierry to Chalons, collect Jis many reinforcements as 
possible from the towns in Lorraine, and utilizing his 
position on interior lines, inaiioenvre on the rear and 
the right flank of the enemy’s main army, Oudinot 
now received orders to proceed to Arcis-sur-Aube, and 
Macdonald to hold himself in readiness to start. 
This was indeed what the French ought to have 
done ; indeed the most correct course would have been, 
not to have followed up Bltlcher, but to have harassed 

voi., II. n d 
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Schwarzenberg. There, in the headquarters of the Allies, 
lay the key of the situation, and, if Schwarzenberg had 
fallen back before the Emperor, when Bliicher was at 
Mery ready to join him, much more would he have 
done so now, when the Silesian army had retreated 
to the Marne. If the main army continued to fall back, 
Bltichcr would probably be finally compelled to desist 
from his advance, cither of his own accord, or, as is most 
probable, from receiving orders to retire. Even in that 
case, the Emperor’s ultimate safetj' would not have been 
assured, for it was the hai'd fate of the General, thanks to 
the continued mistakes of the Statesman, to be forced to 
wage a hopeless struggle with 90,000 men against 200,000, 
under the walls of his capitjil. His overwhelming anxiety 
for Paris so fettered him that it prevented him doing 
what would have been correct in a military sense, that is 
to say, to entrust its fate temporarily to the weak forces 
of Mortier and Marinont, leaving them to dispute the 
ground step by .step. However, whatever the Emperor’s 
action for the movement, the ultimate issue could no 
longer be anything hut failure. 

At 2 a.m. on the 3rd March the bridge at La Fertc- 
sous-jouarre was ready and the army immediately began 
to cross. Bliicher again avoided the threatened attack 
by falling back in haste j he intended to cross the Aisne 
on that day at Fisracs, but when the news reached him 
that Soissoiis had surrendered to the two corps which 
had arrived from Belgium, and which had effected a 
junction in front of this town, he proceeded to march in 
that direction and crossed the Aisne there. Mortier and 
Marmont followed in close pursuit up the Ourcq rv'rf 
Oulchy, and ix'ached Hartennes. Napoleon remained for 
the night at Bezu-Baint-Gerraain; his army had advanced 
as far as Rocourt, from whence, leaving the direction 
of Oulchy, they were to wheel, vid b'ere-cu-Tardenois, 
towards Braisne and Fismes; here he hoped to come 
upon the enemy’s flank, for he reckoned, and was 
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justified in so doinp;, upon the bridj'e of Solssons being 
blocked. On the 4th, Mlucher drew up his unny behind 
Soissons, pi'cpared to await the enemy’s attack. The 
Em])eror reached Fismcs; Mnrtier and Marmont 
approached somewhat nearer to Soissons. 

During the night Napoleon heard of the fall oi 
Soissons, but as he had now reached the Vesle, he 
decided that the operations against Illiicher should be 
carried through. Under these circinn.stances he resolved 
to cross the Aisnc at Berry-au-Bac, in order to force the 
enemy completely awti}' from Rheims towards the North. 
The whole army therefore marched on the 5th to Berry- 
au-Bac ; at the same time Blticher’s attention was 
diverted from his loft wing by an attack of Marmont and 
Mortier upon Soissons. The walls of the town repelled 
the attack ; but by the capture of Rheims all communi- 
cation with Schwarzonberg was cut off. At Berry-au- 
Bac, Nansouty with the advanced guard, surprised the 
enemy’s cavalry stationed there, and captured the bridge ; 
the Emperor himself arrived there at 4 p.m. and the 
army came up in the couasc of the day. 

On the Gth the inarch to Laon was continued. “After 
this I shall march vhi Chalons to Arcis.’’ ‘ It is true, 
news had arrived from the Seine, which seemed to render 
his speedy presence there absolutely necessary. For 
his absence had immediately been noticed, and on the 
27th February the Allies advanced again ; on this same 
day Bar-sur-Aube was taken, and during the next few days 
the whole line advanced against Macdonald ; on the 4th 
March the latter lost Troyes, on the Gth he crossed at 
Mery over to the right bank of the Seine and took up a 
position around Provins. Such was the state of affairs 
there, and any further advance of Schwarzenberg must 
necessarily call the Emperor away from the Aisne, for the 
very same reason which had led him in pursuit of Blticher, 
viz. the protection of his capital. For the present, how- 
' C. N. To Joseph. Hony-au-hac, 6th Marchi 1814, noon. 
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ever, he wiKhed to t;ikc the risk of their forciii}^ this 
course upon him, for he was well aware of the methods 
of the Allied Headquarters, and therefore lie con- 
tinued his march to Laon. Marinont and Mortier 
also were to ,qo thither, and likewise vtd I’erry-au- 

Bac, in case they should be unable to force their 

way Lhrou},'h at Soissons. Blilcher, noticin}^ this 

latter march, had resolved to attack them in the 

ilank viti Corny, but stood fast in the position of 
Craonne, when ho saw the Emperor lyiiifif in wait at 
Corbeny. When he left Schwai-;?enberf;' unmolested on 
the 27th h'diruar}’, Napoleon had j^iven up wafjiu},’' war 
and only devoted himself to the task of meetinjj the 
pressing need of the moment as well as possible, and liis 
actual death-struggle began in the military sense by his 
crossing the Aisno ; he was no lunger capable, of anything 
hut convulsive movements. We must keep Ibis fact in 
mind if wc wish to form a corrtx'l estimate of Napoleon’s 
state of mind at the end of this desperate struggle. 

On the 7th March the Kmiicror advanced to the 
attack of the enemy’s position at Craonne, where only 
one Russian corps of lUiicher’s army stood, this latter 
having, with the remainder of his forces, begun a great 
turning iiiovenicnt on the ICmperor’s rear on the road to 
Laon. This movement, however, wrus unsuccessful, and 
thus about 4 o’clock the Russian corps Avas, after an 
obstinate resistance, driven out with heavy loss ; it fell 
back upon the road Soissons — Laon and during the 
night reached this latter town. The Emperor’s army had 
pursued it as far as the line Filain — Ostcl, the Jimperor 
himself spending the night at the ale-house of 'L’Auge 
Gardien. Though the day brought a tactical success, 
yet the outlook was most gloomy, for it had cost tlio 
French even more than the enemy, Avho was besides 
superior in point of nnmhera; the marches and hardships, 
moreover, thinned the ranks of the young French soldiers 
most rapidly : ■“ The Young Guard is melting away like 
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snow. Tliu Old Guard is kecpinjj up. My nioiintud 
Guards also art: ineltitijij away very rapidly.” ' These 
facts justify us in speaking of a “ death-struggle.” 

Illiicher had on this day stationed at Laon, those 
portions of his army which had not fought at Craonne, 
and on the tith he collected his whole army there, ready 
to accept battle. Napoleon resolved to advance to tlie 
same place, for he did not believe, that, after llie events 
of the last few days, the entire Silesitui army intended to 
make a stand there. Ney, ChariKmtier (who had taken 
the place of Victor, wonnded) and Mortier advanced 
thither along the road of Soissons, and Mannont and 
Arrighi along that of J>erry-au-Ijac. The former column 
met with some resistance at the narnnving of the roatl 
near Etouvcllc ; the latter reached Corbeny. Hut the 
Emperor ordei'cd the Pa.ss of Etouvcllc to be taken by 
a night surprise under Ney. Generally speaking night 
eutiirprises and night engagements wore in his oi>inion 
to be undertaken with sjKicial advantage in one’s own 
country, and he instructed one general, that " night 
marches are specially advantageous, if the country is on 
one’s side ; thei'cfore we should employ them, in order 
to capture hostile posts, as we can act in concert with 
the natives, who will inform us of the numl)ers of the 
enemy and guide us to their reiir.” ** 

It had really been the Emperor’s plan, not to make his 
attack on the ylh with the corps marching along the road 
from Soissons, until Marmot should be in a position to 
engage the enemy’s left wing simultaneously, on tlie road 
from Bcrry-au-Bac ; but lie was too impatient to endure 
delay, and so he ordered Ney at 7 o’clock to commence 
the attack. The latter continued his advance at lirst, and 
captured Sezmilly while Mortier took Ardon ; and these 
villages were taken a second time, after a counter attack 

'• C. N. To Josejih. Cliavignon, nth March, 

‘ C. N, To Uerlhier. La Ferid-sous-Joiiarrc, and March, 1814, 
0 p.ni. 
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on tliG part of the onciny had torn them from the grasp 
of the French. In the meantime Napoleon, becoming 
more and more angrj’, awaited in \'ain new-s or signs of 
Marmont’s attack ; moreover, of the numerous officers 
sent by him to that marshal, not one reached his goal, 
for Bliicher, taking advantage of the one-sided advance 
of the French, had entirely interrupted communications 
between the two roads, by sending out some fossacks. 
Nevertheless the Fniperor resumed llu; fight again in the 
afternoon, ordercil the village of C'lacy, which threatened 
his left wing, to he taken by storm, but lost Anion and 
Sezmilly to his opponent, and thus his separation from 
Marmont became .still more prononneed. 

The Latter hud on that daj' lieeii engaged in hoi 
fighting for the possession of Alhies, and had, towards 
evening, captured half this village, the other half remaining 
in the enemy's hands. But when, at the approach of 
darkness, he allowed his men to encamp, they wore before 
long attacked by superior numbers, dispersed and ontircljf 
[Uil to llight. The enemy’s cavalry pursued them as far 
as Corbeny. The Emperor had already issued his orders 
for the attack on the next day, intending, though so much 
inferior in strength, to envelop the (Uieniy entirely with 
his own two wings. At i a.m. he received the news ol 
Marmont’s defeat ; still he did not think of iimnedialely 
beginning his retreat, since this would bring the unomy’.s 
entire force upon him j but decided to remain stationary, 
in a threatening altitude, in accordance with his usual 
bold, unbending temper, as he had done once before at 
Krasiiy. Now, as then, his obstinacy proved his salvation, 
and this opi.sode shows that the boldest counsc is the best 
in war, and also proves that the limperor had no reason 
to ascribe Ills fall to the ill-will or faitlile.saness of fortune. 

When Bliicher on the morning of the roth saw the 
Imperial army, ready for battle, he sent orders to the 
corps which were pursuing Marmont to arrest their 
pursuit, and thus the Emperor’s determined attitude 
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relieved tlici Marshal. Soon after 9 o’clock Bliicher 
attacked Clacy, but this village was held by Charpentiei-, 
about 2 p.in. the Emperor even thought he saw indi- 
cations of the enemy’s departure and advanced in his 
turn with Ney to the attack; but this attack failed; 
Ney’s troops were forced to fall back with heavy losses, 
and at 4 o’clock the Emperor could no longer conceal 
from liiinself, that a general retreat was unavoidable. 
He entered upon it as night fell ; he himself reached 
Chavignon and collected his army the next day at 
Soissons. Marmont did the same at Fismes, whilst 
Bliicher remained stationary at Laon. 

On the 12th the relative positions on both sides remained 
unchanged; but, towards evening the Emperor was 
informed that a corps, sent out by the enemy, had 
captured Rheims, and he resolved to recapture this town, 
bccjiu.se ho was near enough at Soissons and Fismes, to 
cut this connecting link between Bliicher and Schwarzen- 
berg by a quick dash. Leaving Morticr behind for the 
protection of Soissons, he set Ney the same evening in 
motion towards Fismes and instructed Marmont to march 
against Rheims in the early morning of the 13th. The 
Emperor himself, with the Old Guard, left Soissons soon 
after midnight. He thus attacked the 15,000 men in 
Rheims with 20,000 ; but however bold and promising 
this enterprise may appear on the map, or as a move 
on the chessboard, we must consider it Jis coming under 
the definition of what we have called “ con\’ulsive move- 
ments," thjit is to say, if we view it in relation to 
the. Emperor’s situation as a whole. 

Having arrived before Rheims about 4 o’clock in the 
afternoon, the Emperor met with obstinate resistance, 
and the town was not evacuated until after midnight. 
Here he stopped for the next few days, already busy 
with the idea of an operation against Schwarzenberg, 
and only sending Marmont out to Berry-au-Bac. On the 
Aube and the Seine meanwhile things had remained in 
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the condition they had houn in after Macdonald’s retreat 
beyond the latter river; this marshal was at Proviiis, and 
Schwarzeiiberfj around Troyes. Upon the receipt of the 
news of Laon on the 14th March, the latter started to 
force Macdonald back, but renounced this intention af^ain, 
after being informed of the ICiiiperor’s arrival in Rheims, 
and consequently the change in the relative positions was, 
on the 17th, only very slight; Macdonald, having fallen 
back from Provins, stciodinidwaj' betwcL’n this place and 
Nangis; Schwarzenherg on the yVnlx! at Lesinont and 
Arcis, and along tin; Seine at Troyes, Mery and Nogent ; 
his lc;ft . wing, which ho had moved forward into the 
Yonne valley, he ordort'd liack again to Troyes. 

On this day the Emperor set out from Rheims against 
Schwar^nherg, having ordered up Mortier to Rheims 
and sent Ney forward to Chalons. His opinions regard- 
ing the situation and his operations, ho expressed at this 
time, as follows : ‘ 

“ Wo have three courses open to us ; 

" (i) The first is to go to Arcis-snr-Anhe, thirteen hours’ 
march ; wc should ho there to-morrow, the jfith. 

On the igth we could cross the Aube and be, during 
the night of the igth, on the road to Mery or (m that 
to Troyes. 

“It IS probahlo that the enemy will know by tin' day 
after to-inon-ow, that I have sjient to-morrow night 
at Fere-Chainpenoise ; from that moment the diversif)n 
will have bciui eflecte,d ; this diversion would couse(]iieutly 
have taken place in tlic course of the 19th. 

“ The Princo of the Moskwa will he at Arcis-sur-Auho at 
the same time as myself. We shall cross the Aube and Ixi 
at Troyes on the 20th. I have a ]:)ontooii-traia and can 
construct my bridges, where I like. 

“ I believe the headquarters arc at Troyes. 

“ This jdan is the boldest, its effects are incalculable. 

' C. N. Notes, dictated to Colonel Baron Atthalin, .sub-director of 
the Emperor’s topot'raphicnl cabinet. Klieiins, i7lh March. 
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“ (2) March to Scuanne and from Sezanne to Provins. 

“ To bojjjin with, the roads are of tlic worst. From there 
to Sezanne is a nine liours’ march, from Sezanne to 
Provins another nine hours; altu^fether ei;>hteeii hours’ 
march. 

“'rhe cavalry could he at Sezanne to-morrow, the i 8 th, 
if no hostile cavalry is met with. If so, it would he forced 
to await the artillery. Th<! Prince of the Moskwa could 
not he there by the rcjth, he would be forced to inarch 
through this place. 

“lu'oin Sezanne to Mean.x vid Coiilonnniers and La 
]'ertt':-(.iancher is liftcon hoursTnarch. Once at Sezanne, 
we could go to Mciuix. We could roach this town in two 
good days’ marches. There would thus be from here 
to Mean.v, 7 m Sezanne, twenty-four hours’ inarch. 

“ Wo might also go there from here, by jiassing through 
P'ere-C'hamiu'noise, seven hours’ march; from Fcre- 
f'hamponoiso to Suzanne, four liom's; from Sezanne to 
Meaux, fiftcmi hours. 

“ 'Phus from hereto Meanx, if we went FeroChampe- 
noise, then- woidd he twenty-seven hours’ march instead 
of twenty-four, viz. thix’e hours mure. 

“ (j) Finally the third jilan would be, to march direct to 
Meaux along tlu! great road. From here to Meaux is a 
Iwenty-oiu! hours’ inarch. We could be there early on 
the aolh. Wc could even concentrate the army there on 
the until and attack the enemy on the 21st. 

“ 'Pliese three jilans have all something in their favour. 

“ The first is the boldest; it would give the enemy a 
great fright and might have imoxpcctccl results. 

“ The second ha.sthc drawback of being always on cros.s- 
roads, Imt it would cut off the enemy on the right bank of 
the Seine. 

“ The third is the safest, because it would lead in a 
straight line to I^aris, but it is likewise the one, which 
would render the chance of a groat battle quite possible, 
inasmuch as it would not exert any moral effect. But, if 
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the enemy had 70,000 to 80,000 men, this battle would be 
a terrible risk for us, instead of our having greater possi- 
bilities, by marching to Troyes and getting into the 
enemy’s rear, whilst the Duke of TarenUun retreats, 
disputing every point.” 

According to this reasoning the first plan was the one he 
adopted, and that day, the 17th, he reached Epernay, “ I 
shall start to-morrow before daybreak, in order to march 
to Arcis-sur-AuIic. I shall be there by noon on the day 
after to-morrow. I'Tom there I shall, according to circum- 
stances, pi'occed to Meiy or to Troyes, so as to attack tlie 
enemy in the rear.” ' “1 expect great results from my 

movement, which is sure to occasion great disorder and 
great confusion in the enemy’s roar and in their heail- 
quarters, if the latter are still at Troyes.”'^ At the com- 
mencement of this movement, reinforcements having 
come up from Paris, the Emperor had 22,000 men ; 
Mortier remained at Rhoims and Soissons with io,ooo 
men; Marniont at llcrry-au-Hac with 7000; they were 
again to cover Paris from DlUchcr. 

On the i8th the Emperor reached Fere-C’.luimpcnoisc, 
from whence ho drove out a corps of Cossacks; Ney 
was at Sonuncsous. Schwarzenberg, upon the news of 
Napoleon’s approach, withdrew hi.s left wing from the 
Seine to Troyes, leaving his right wing on the Aube. ()u 
the igth the Emperor continued his advance, crossed the 
Aube at Plancy and occupied Mery ; he himself returned 
personally to Plancy. Ney, ad wincing to Arcis, met with 
no resistance 011 his march thither and was then also 
moved to Plancy ; Arcis itself rcmaiiied until nightfall in 
the hands of a rearguard of the Allies, which then fell 
back. Schwarzenberg on this da)' drew back his right 
wing also somewhat, so that ho now stood with this latter 
at Nogent-sur-Aube and Lesmont, and with his left at 
Troyes. Macdonald had pushed his troops forward in 

' C. N. To Cltirke. ICpernay, I7lh ^T^u•ch. 

C. N. 'I’o Joseph, Kperoay, 17th Mardi, 
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echelons between Provins and Villenaiixe, in order to 
come in touch with the Emperor, and the latter thought : 
“I shall march to Prionne. I shall let Troyes be, and 
turn in all haste towards my fortresses.” ^ 

Thus the Emperor was under the impression, that the 
enemy was falling back before him along his whole line. 
This, howei'er, was not the case ; Schwar^enberg had on 
the contrary decided to attack the Emperor, as soon as 
he should, according to expectations, cross the Aube. In 
till! morning of the 20th, therefore, Napoleon advanced 
upon Arcis-sur-Aube, having on the left bank of the Aube 
the cavalry of his Guard, and on the right Ney ; about ro 
o'clock that town was reached, occupied and the bridge 
restored. Soon after noon the limperor left Plancy and 
arrived in Arcis-sur-Aube about i o’clock; the Old 
Guard likewise reached this town. Ney and Sebastian!, 
the latter being in command of the cavalry of the Guard, 
now repeated to Napoleon in person, what they had 
already reported to him at Plancy, namely, that the enemy 
was evidently advancing. 

The Emperor would not believe it, and on the other 
hand, omitted to do what the General Pjonaparte would 
undoubtedly have done ; he did not ride forward in person, 
in order to convince himself, but sent an officer, and the 
latter’s report confirmed him in his belief. Immediately 
afterwards the enemy’s right wing, advancing from 
Nogent-sur-Aubc 'along the river, delivered its attack. 
The French cavalry, which had been moved forward, was 
routed and retreated in full flight towards Arcis. The 
Emperor himself barred the passage of the fugitives with 
drawn sword, and as the Old Guard came up at the same 
moment, Arcis was held. The fight now centred round 
Torcy-lc-Grand, and this village was again and again 
captured and lost by both sides, but finally, at nightfall it 
remained in the hands of the French. Schwarzenberg’s 
left wing had, on this day, taken no part in the fighting ; it 
■ ^ C. N. To Clarke. Plancy, 20ih March. 
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had marched in the direction of Plancy and encamped 
near Les Grandes Chapelles ; Macdonald, on his march to 
join the Emperor, being in front of it near Marcilly and 
Anglure. 

Napoleon passed the night in Arcis, in the cii^teau of 
M. de la Briffe. As the Allies had, on this day, only 
employed a relatively small part of their forces against 
him, he thought it had onl}' been a rearguard engagement 
and that the Allies would draw off. But Schwai’zenberg 
had ordered his left wing up towards Arci.s, and intended 
thus to cnvi'lnp the Emperor whili- issuing from this town, 
with a semicircle: composed of suj)erior nnmhers. Wlmn, 
therefore, the latter oi>ened the attack at about lo o’clock, 
on the 2ist March, with a forward move of the cavalry of 
his Guards, followed by Ney, these troops saw themselves 
at once arrested in their advance, and Napoleon became 
convinced that he had been mistaken, and that Schwar- 
;!cnl)crg was in position in front of him. He immediately 
resolved iii»on a retreat behind the Aube, about noon, 
ordering Oudinot to cover it, by holding Arcis, The 
enemy, with superior numbers, pursued keenly on all 
sides, and inflicted most heavy losses npon Oudinot ; the 
latter lost Arcis soon after (i o’clock, but the Allies 
were unable to cross the river. The J£mpcror reached 
Soinmcpuis by nightfall. 

Having seen the impossibility of acting any longer on 
the offensive against Schwarxenherg, he fell back again 
upon the plan, which, as we saw, he had discussed on the 
preceding day, namely, to throw himself without delay 
within the protection of his fortresses in Lorraine, to 
reinforce himself there, and to ojicratc against Schwar- 
aenborg’s lines of communications, in order to induce 
him, by this strategical danger, to execute a rear move- 
ment, \Vc see tliat this was only a forlorn hope, as 
had been his advance viCt, Arcis against Schw'arzcnbarg j 
the Emperor could no longer devise any other plans. 

Thus he now intended, first of all, to make a dash on 
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Vitry, and to try, whether he could not capture this place 
by a coup de main. This attempt made by Ney on the 
22nd, was, however, unsuccessful, and now the Emperor 
decided to march to St. Dizier. He spent the night in 
the Chateau du Plessis, having ordered Marmont and 
Morticr to join him by Chalotis-sur-Marno. Macdonald 
and Gerard were still in the rear at Dosnon, and Oudinot 
was opposite Arcis-sur-Aiibo. On the 23rd the Emperor 
ci)ntinued his inarch and reached St. Dizier, whilst 
Macdonald, Gerard and Ondinot arrived on the Marne 
in front of Vitry. 

At St. l)izi(!r Napoleon once more re\-iewed the situa-r 
tion, and reasoned thus : ‘ “ We can follow four plans : 

“ (i) Start from here at 2 a.m., be at Vitry by 8 o’clock 
and attack the enemy there. 

“ (2) Start early to-morrow and march via Bar-sur- 
Ornain to Saint-Mihiel, so as to be in possession of the 
bridge at Saint-Mihiel to-morrow ; from that moment my 
communications with Verdun are safe and I shall have 
crossed the Meuse ; I should from there proceed to Pont- 
A-Mousson, which would secure my communications with 
Metz ; I should be reinforced by 12,000 men, which I 
could draw from these places ; I should have driven the 
corps at Nancy, behind the Vosges, and I would light a 
battle, with Metz as iny base of operations. 

“ (3) Proceed to-morrow to Joinvillc and Chaumont, 
whence I would take up a iiosition towards Bar-aur-Aubc 
and Troyes. 

" (^) Go towards Briennc or Bar-sur-Aube ; we should 
march via Vassy and could be very near Bar-sur-Aube by 
to-morrow. 

" The most .sensible of those plans seems to be that 
which would have Metz and my fortresses for its base and 
bring the war nearer to the frontiers. Indeed, from St. 
Dizier to Metz vM Bar-sur-Ornain and Pont-a-Mous.son, 
is a distance of tw'enty-ninc hours by post; to Nancy the 
' G. N. Note, dictated to the Duke of Uassano, St. Dizier, e^rd March, 
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distance is Ihii'ty hours on the same road, whilst along 
the direct road from St. Dizier to N ancy ?;/(?. Toul and 
Void it is only twenty-two hours.” 

However, contrary to this discussion, he did not choose 
the “ most sensible " plan, but marched on the 24th via 
Vassy to Donlcvaht and Joinville, whilst Macrlonald and 
Oiidinot reached St. Dizier, and (lerard Perthes. The 
Emperor's headquarters were at Doiilevaiit. The next 
day also the march was continued in the same direction ; 
tile Emperor himself remaining at Dnulevant, around 
which place Ney and the Guards stood ; Macdonald and 
Oudinot reached Vass3' and Gerard St. Dizier. But 
the Emperor’s hope that this march, on the lines of 
comnuinication of the Allies, would have the effect of 
diverting their main army, wa.s vain. On the contrary 
Schwarzenherg and Blilcher had ai>proachcd each other 
mutually, the former moving to Vitry and the latter 
to Chalons-snr-Marno and Chateaii-Thierry, and now 
both wore inarching direct to Paris. Schwarzenherg, 
advancing by P'ere-C liatnpenoi.se, met with Mannont and 
Morticr, who were on the march towards Vitry, to join 
tlie Emperor, and threw them back to Sezanne. Thus 
every possibility of a junction of these troops with the 
Emperor was destroyed, and before the further advance of 
the enemy’s superior numbers towards Paris, lb esc two 
marshals could only fall hack in the same direction. 

In the meantime, only one cavalry corps of 8000 men 
out of the whole army of the Allies had followed in ]nirsiiit 
of Napoleon, and this corps arrived at Vitry on this same 
day, the 25th. The Emperor did not see his way quite 
clearly in this situation, and probably he did not wish to 
sec what the Allies were actually doing ; on the contrary, 
ho thought that he had succeeded in his aim, that 
Schwarzouberg had followed him and was at present at 
Vitry with his army. Ho now tlierefore decided to turn 
in that direction and to attack him ; consequently he 
went, on the aCth, to St. Dizier and drove the cavalry 
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which had followed him there, out of this town. Oudinoi 
pursued it as far as Bar-sur-Ornain. But at St. Dizier 
the Emperor became convinced that the enemy’s main 
army was not in front of him, and that it must be now 
on its march to the capital. He made however one 
more attempt, the next day, to sever, by the capture 
of Vitry, the communications of the enemy who were 
marcliing to Paris, and thereby to olitain a base for his 
own advance, via Chalons, in their rear ; an advance 
which had now become necessary. But, on his arrival in 
the afternoon, before Vitry, with his troops, he recog- 
nized that this town was safe against the coup cU 
main he had intended j he moreover received confirma- 
tion here of the definite advance of the Allies towards 
Paris and of the defeat of Marmout and Mortier at Fere- 
■Champenoise. 

The emotions and vicissitudes of these last weeks had 
thrown his mind into such a feverish state of excitement 
that it no longer permitted his former calm judgment to 
have free play, and he was obliged to turn to his entourage 
and ask his officers for advice. Berthier and Ney urged him 
to march at once, and as quickly as possible, to Paris with 
his troops, so as to try to arrive there before the Allies. 
The Emperor accepted their advice and returned to St, 
Dizier for the night. On the z8th the hurried march 
to Ti'oyes was continued ; Napoleon himself reached 
Montierender, where lie received a despatch from Paris 
announcing that royalistic tendencies were beginning to 
.show themselves there in an ominous manner. The next 
day, on the bridge over the Aube at Dolancourt, he heard 
of the arrival of the Allies at Meaux. He immediately 
•sent his aide-de-camp. General Dejean, to Paris, to 
announce his arrival, and to instruct Marmont and 
Mortier to try to keep Schivarzonberg away from the 
capital, by informing him that the Emperor had sent 
really acceptable proposals of peace to the Austrian 
Emiieror, This confirms us in our opinion that the 
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stress of the moment and the pressure of recent events 
had shaken the oqnilibrinm of the Minperor’s mind. 

At II p.in. he arrived in Troyes, rested a few hours and 
then proceeded on his march. The Guards were able to 
follow him as far as Villeneuvc-l’Archcveqiu! ; then lu^ 
continued his road, only accompanied by the s(iuatlrnn of 
his Ilody-Guard. At Villencuvc-la-Guyard he left even 
this behind and rode with llerthier, ('.anlaincourt, 
Gourpraud, Flahanlt, Droiiot and a few officers to 
Fontainebleau; fi'om luire he continued the journey to 
Paris in a carriaf'e with Berlhier and Caulaincoiirt, and 
reached the post-house of La (’our dt; l''rance at Jnvisy by 
10 o’clock in the evening. He spent the night in I-a 
Com- do h’rance, where he received tlie news at 4 ri.m., 
that the negotiations for the surrender of Paris had been 
signed two hours before, and that the Allies would enter 
the capital on that very day, the jist March, 

Napoleon thcreuiKm returned to lAintainobletiu, arriv- 
ing there at 0 o’clock. His spirit was most terribly 
shaken by the events which had occurred, “ P'rom 
this moment I was struck by the entire confusion of 
mind, which had taken the place of his nsiud cloai-ness 
of intellect and of that corn-ctness of judgment which 
was so characteristic in him.”' During the next few 
days he assembled his troops around P'otitainebleau, 
both those which had come up from Troyes, and those of 
Marmont and Mortier, and decided once more to move 
to Paris and to attack the Allies there; on the evening of 
the 3rd April he started upon this march. 

But tho.se \vh<j had been his com[)anions in arms, with 
Berthicr and Ney at their head, in addition to Lefehvre, 
Oudinot, Macdonald, (kiulaincourt, Bertrand, and even 
Maret, besought him to make an end of it; and the 
Elmperor yielded, wrote out the following document and 
sent it off to the allied sovereigns : 

“Inasmuch as the Allied Powers have pronounced the 
' C. N. Marmonl, Mdiu, vi. 251. 
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Emperor Napoleon to be the sole obstacle to the restoration 
of peace in Europe, the Emperor Napoleon, faithful to his 
oath, herewith declares himself ready to abdicate, to 
renounce France and yield up even his own life for the 
good of the country, which is inalienable from the rights 
of his son, the regency of the Empress and the mainte- 
nance of the impei'ial laws. 

“Given at Our chateau of Fontainebleau, the 4th April, 
1814.” 

In the meantime, however, Marmont had entered, on 
his own account, into negotiations with Schwai-zenberg, 
and Napoleon thus lost this, his last support of 50,000 
men. It was at the time of this secession, that the great 
egotist burst out into the exclamation : “ If the Emperor 
has despised men, as people have reproached him with 
doing, the world will now recognize that he had reasons 
which justified this contempt” * 

His conditional abdication was rejected by the enemy, 
and he conceived the plan of retreating behind the 
Loire ; he even spoke of giving up France and throwing 
himself into Italy. But though there might still have 
been a possibility of executing either of these plans, the 
Emperor’s energy was no longer equal to any such tasks ; 
his power of resolution found vent only in empty words, 
and when he saw the general disapprobation of his sub- 
ordinates, when worse and worse news came in from Paris, 
when the senate recalled the old Royal Family, he gave to 
his plenipotentiary full power to convey his unconditional 
abdication, for himself and his house, in the following 
terms;. 

“ 6th April, 1814. 

“ Inasmuch as the Allied Powers have pronounced the 
Emperor Napolepn 'to be the sole obstacle to the 
restoration of peace in Europe, the Emperor Napoleon, 
faithful to his oath, hereby declares that he renounces for- 
himself and his heirs, the thrones of France , and Italy, 

‘ C. N. To the army. Fontainebleau, 5th April. 

Voi., JI. n e 
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and that there is no personal sacrifice, not even that of his 
own life, that he is not prepared to make for the good of 
France.” 

The negotiations were completed by the conclusion of 
the treaty of the nth April, which secured to the Emperor 
the dominion of the island of Elba and on the same date 
his Act of Abdication was published. Napoleon, during 
these days, in which his fate was being sealed, had 
remained at Fontainebleau in complete retirement ; his 
spirit had succumbed to the effects of all these dis- 
asters ; indeed he seemed no longer to possess any real 
determination or power of will. 

It may be interesting at this point, without going into 
detail, to touch upon the possible connection between 
genius and madness. Genius is, frequently and actively, 
accompanied by exaltation, and indeed without such 
exaltation it may remain dormant; but where is the 
line of demarcation beyond which such exaltation ceases 
to be combined with full power over the intellectual 
faculties ? Charles XII. at Bendery must certainly 
be pronounced intellectually unsound, and yet just 
the same qualities which brought him to the pass of 
being overwhelmed by the Turks in his impotent rage, 
and dragged from the burning house at Bendery, 
were the very qualities that laid the foundation of 
his successes. Normal intellectual gifts, if we may speak 
of any normal condition in this respect, produce effects, 
harmonious but withal mediocre, whilst a higher mental 
tension, the more tense it is, always entails the danger 
of superexaltation, which can only be checked by the 
pressure of circumstances or by the exercise of one’s own 
power of will. “ Every man is ruled by his habits, but, if 
through the limitations of external circumstances he is 
forced to control himself, self-control will become a habit 
with him. The very opposite will be the case in a 
despot ; an absolute will grows in strength, and, not 
beine held in check by external influences, must at last 
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aim at overpassing all limits.” * Kolin seems to me to 
furnish an example of how external circumstances can 
lessen this danger; and of the effects of a man’s own 
power of will in spite of durable successes, of the preserva- 
tion of a spirit of moderation even when on a pinnacle of 
human greatness. Cromwell seems to me one of the 
greatest historical examples. But in the Emperor 
Napoleon the mental equilibrium had probably been 
really disturbed. 

During the night of the 12th April he tried to commit 
suicide by taking poison, of which he had carried some 
with him ever since 1812; but the poison did not act 
properly ; his private physician, Yvan, came in time to 
save him and the Emperor recovered. The next morning 
he signed the ratification, dated the previous day, of the 
treaty, which contained his abdication. On the 28th 
April he left France, at ii o’clock in the evening, on board 
the English frigate the Undaunted. 

‘ Goethe, Noten und Abhandlungen zutn West-Oesllicliea Divan. 
Pietro della Valle. 
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TIIU CENKRAL’R ItXIT. 

The history of the origin of Napoleon’s resolve to 
leave Elba is still to some extent wrapped in mystery. 
However much may have been due to tire intentions of 
the Powers with respect to himself and to his know- 
ledge of those intentions, as well as of the state of 
affairs in France, however much also to his hopes and 
fears, the final motive which decided his future action 
was his uncoiuiucrablc desire of empire and thirst for 
activity. These two ambitions, which had always 
ruled and would alwa3e3 rule his actions, and had 
led to his brilliant, but transient triumphs, were now 
destined to bring about those groat revolutions, which 
would lead in the future to his sinking under the burden 
he carried, but could no longer sustain. His action was 
not due to a conipi'chcnsivc examination of the whole 
situation, but was the spontaneous outburst of a despotic 
nature. 

At 3 p.m. on the ist March, 1813, the brig L'lncon- 
stmit, with Napoleon on board, entered the bay of Jouan, 
and in the evening the 900 mcji with him encamped 
on the seashore. As quickly as possible he started on his 
advance. The trcxjps sent against him at once went over 
to his side; he met the first of these on the 7th at 
Laffrey, and when he saw that they were undecided, he 
walked up alone to the battalion of the 5th Infantry 
regiment which was leading.' His confidence won them 
over. On the same day he entered Grenoble, on the 

llema 
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loth Lyons, and at 9 p.m. on the 20th he stood again in 
the Tuileries. ^ 

Europe, still assembled in congress at Vienna, immedi- 
ately and unanimously declared against its former 
oppressor, and thus war became the only solution of the 
problem. He could either await attack within the 
frontiers of France, or go to meet the foe in Belgium, 
where the nearest forces of the enemy stood. By the 
former course the Emperor, remaining on the defensive, 
would have deprived Europe of some portion of its 
justification in treating him as an enemy and a general 
disturber of the peace the moment he reappeared on 
the mainland of Europe, and he might also have made 
better use of the resources of his country, He him- 
self calculated that he would, in that case, have had a 
field array of 240,000 men, instead of one of 140,000, and 
60,000 men at Lyons instead of 25,000 ; while 116,000 
newly organized troops would have been available to 
defend Paris and 250,000 to defend Lyons. Moreover, he 
would have been able, in the meantime, to have made 
further preparations, more particularly with regard to 
the fortification of Paris. But such a course presupposed 
the firm rooting of his power in France, and since his 
recent return he was doubly a usurper, and could only rely 
upon the army and not upon the people, “If there 
had been in P'rance one only desire, that of supporting 
the head of the state and conquering with him, he would 
perhaps have done better to have awaited the enemy.” * 
But even in a purely military sense, such a course would 
only have encouraged the latter, who hitherto had been 
frequently and unexpectedly struck down by his quick 
offensive blows. We have seen how, even in 1814, in 
spite of their enormous superiority of numbers, his 
opponents were always ready to fall back, wherever the 
Emperor appeared in person. 

Consequently he had to take the second , plan into 
‘ Jomini, Precis polit. et milit. de la Camp, dc iSii;, 141. 
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consideration, which consisted “in anticipating the 
Allies and commencing hostilities, befoi'c they could 
be ready. But they could not begin operations before 
the 15th July, therefore he had to enter on his cam- 
paign on the 15th Jun(!, to beat the Anglo-Dutch army 
and the Prusso-Saxon army in Belgium, before the 
armies of Russia, Austria, Bavaria, Wurtemburg, etc., 
could reach the Rhine. By the 15th Juno he might 
assemble an army of 125,000 men in I’landers, while 
leaving a screen along the whole frontier and strong 
garrisons in all the fortresses.” ‘ In ray opinion, thus 
to commence the campaign with an offensive movement 
was not only the best course to be taken, having 
regard to the temperament of the Emperor; but was 
altogether the best thing to do. 

It is impossible to say the result which early victory 
would have produced in the face of an alliance of the Great 
Powers, the utter divergence of whose interests had been 
exhibited at the Congress of Vienna. And the moment 
was propitious for such a victory. The enemy, whom 
he had to meet, consisted of two armies, the one Anglo- 
Dutch, the other Prussian ; the one under a leader of 
great military gifts, but cautious by nature, “ always more 
inclined to accept a battle than to offer one ; ” ® a man of 
method after the manner of the days of Frederick, a man 
moreover, who now would meet the Emperor for the first 
time. The other army commanded by a general of the 
greatest boldness, always ready to take the greatest risks, 
and looking upon Napoleon with a contempt which 
experience hitherto had in no way justified, but which 
this campaign was destined nevertheless to show was not 
without justification ; the one army having for its base 
Brussels and the sea, the other Libge and the Rhine. 

In any plan of campaign the Emperor had to take 
one important circumstance into consideration, he must 

’ Oeuvres xxxi. Camp, de 1815, 187. 

> Charras, Hist, de la Camp, de 18:5, i. 85, 
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be certain of holding Paris. If time could be gained 
to fortify Paris this would be a very important considera- 
tion. By following out the first plan the time necessary to 
fortify Paris was certain. But provided Napoleon could 
win a victory, and this contingency necessarily entered into 
his calculations, as otherwise the plan would be altogether 
impossible, time might still be gained. This consideration 
therefore was no absolute argument against the second plan. 
It was on this occasion that the Emperor enlarged upon 
the great importance of fortifying a capital. “A great 
capital is the abode of the most eminent members of the 
nation ; all the prominent men live there ; it is the focus 
of public opinion, the dep6t of everything."^ And he 
adds, as to the feasibility of fortifying the largest towns : 
“ People will say : ' What 1 You propose to fortify towns 
with a circumference of 24,000 to 30,000 yards? You 
would want for this some eighty or a hundred fronts, a 
garrison of 50,000 to 60,000 soldiers and 800 to 1000 guns. 
But 60,000 soldiers are an army I Would it not be better 
to employ them in the open ? ’ This is the objection 
usually raised against large fortresses; but it is wrong, 
inasmuch as if confounds a soldier with a man. Un- 
doubtedly, for the defence of a great capital, 50,000 to 
60,000 men are necessary, but not 50,000 to 60,000 soldiers. 
In times of reverse, and in situations of great distress, 
states may be short of soldiers, but they are never short 
of men for home defence. For 50,000 men, with 2000 to 
3000 gunners among them, can defend a capital and 
repulse the attack of an army of 300,000 to 400,000 men, 
whilst 50,000 men in the open, unless they are highly 
disciplined soldiers and commanded by experienced 
officers, can be thrown into confusion by an attack by 
3000 cavalry.” ® Indeed, the Emperor went so far as to 
say that, " considering the armies of our days, we must 
have large towns for depdts." ® 

‘ Oeuvres, xxxi. Campagne de 1815, 180, 

“ Note, April, i8ii. 


* The same. 
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Consequently the offensive plan was adopted. The 
force available was disposed as follows at the beginning 
of June : 

The Emperor. 

Qiief of the Staff : Soult. 

Guards ; 21,000 men at Compi^gne. 

1 . Coips ; d’Erlon ; 20,000 men at Valenciennes. 

II. Corps : lieille : 24,000 men at Avesnes. 

III. Corps : Vandannue : 19,000 men at Rocroi. 

IV. Corps ; Gerard: 16, oou men at Metz. 

VI. Corps : Lobau ; 10,000 men at Laon. 

Cavalry. 

Grouchy. 

1st Cavalry Corp.s ; I’.'ijol : 3000 nien'j ^ 

2nd „ „ ; E'ccehn.'ins : 3500 men I ecliclonecl from 

3rd „ ■ „ ; Kfilermaun : 3500 men ri.aon to Avc.sncs. 

4th „ „ : Milhaud: 3500 men J 

Oppo.sdtl to those troops was tlic Anglo-Diilch army 
under Wulliiigton : qS.ooo men (:-j3,ooo English, 37,000 
Germaus stud 25,000 Dutch) in canlomneuts within the 
quadrilateral formed by Brussels, Nivcllos, Tournay and 
Oudenarde ; while the Prussian army, 124,000 men 
under Bltlcher, Itiy between Charleroi, Dinaiit, Liiige and 
Namur, 

As to the form of his strategical attack, Napoleon 
chose for this campaign, destined to be hi.s last, the 
same form with which ho had so brilliantly commenced 
the first of his campaigns, namely, the stratcsgical piercing 
of the enemy’s front ; and the reasons which induced him 
to do so wore the same. He was confront ed by allies 
whose divergent interests and different bases must 
probably force them, if once separated, to fall back in 
different directions. He was inferior in numhers, in 
about the same proportion as in 1796, and had conse- 
quently to endeavour to separate his opponents, in order 
to employ, his whole force against each of them in turn. 
But if the success of this form of attack was to be similar 
to that of 1796 it would be necessary for the Emperor to 
act with the same judgment, resolution and rapidity as 
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the General then did. For the space within which this 
strategical movement had to be made was, as it had been 
in 1796, very limited, and should his opponents work 
harmoniously and resolutely, tlio French, advancing 
between them, might be surrounded and crushed. Thus 
here, as in 1796, the result depended on whether 
Napoleon’s energy was superior to that of his opponents. 

As a preliminary to the attack he ordered the army 
to concentrate on the south of the Sambre opposite 
Charleroi, and on the 14th June it stood there ready. 
The Emperor left Paris at 4 a.m. on the 12th and slept 
on the 14th at Beaumont. He had in front of him at 
Charleroi, the two roads to Brussels and to Lifige ; the 
former Wellington’s line of operations, the latter Bliicher’s ; 
the two were connected by the road from Namur to 
Nivelles, and the points where this latter joined the two 
lines of operations mentioned were, for the former Quatre- 
Bras, for the latter Sombreffe. As the Emperor’s plan 
aimed at piercing the strategical centre and separating his 
opponents, he had therefore to gain possession as quickly 
as possible of the road on which these opponents could 
join forces and support each other, and had therefore to 
seize the points Quatre-Bras and Sombreffe with all 
possible .speed. 

Accordingly the army was ordered to start at 3 a.m. on 
the 15th ; “ it is the Emperor’s intention to cross the 
Sambre before noon.” ' In the execution of this order 
the army started on its march on the morning of the 15th 
in three columns; Reille, who was at the head of the 
left column, encountered the Prussian advanced guard, 
but forced it back without any special difficulty and 
reached Marchienne about 10 o’clock j he crossed the 
Sambre there, followed by d’Erlon. The middle column, 
Pajol, Vandamme, Eobau, the Guards, Excelmans, 
Kellermann and Milhaud, drove the Prussians out of 
Charleroi about noon, headed by Vandamme, and crossed 
C. Nrf Marchino' orders. Beaumont, 14th June. 
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the Siimbre there. The right-liand cnlnnin, Gorarcl, had 
been ordered to march to Chatcli’l, lait was still on the 
march towai'ds this place. Thus tlie limpcror had seiiied 
the points of crossing on the Samhro, and the enemy, the 
Prussians, who had shown thetiiselves in front of him, 
had fallen back rdong their whok; line on the Liege road 
towards Plciirus. On the Knissels road they were noticed 
to bo collecting near Gosselies, and the Emperor sent 
Roille forward to this jilace. 

Ho himself was at that moment at the junction of the 
two roads, to Liege anti to Brussels ; when, about 4.30, 
Marshal Ney, having received orders to meet him, arrived. 
This latter was now entrusted with the chief command of 
the left column and rccciv'cil the following instructions : 
“You will assume command of the l‘'irst and Second 
Infantry Corps; General Reillo will march with three 
divisions towards Gosselies j General d’Erlon is to bo at 
Murchiennes-au-Pont by nightfall this day; you will have 
with you the light cavalry division of Pird ; I shall give 
you also the two regiments of Chassenrs and T.,anccrs of 
my Guard, but yon arc not to employ them ; to-morrow the 
reserves of heavy cavalry under Kcllennaun’s command 
will join you. Go and drive the enemy back.”* Ney 
immediately liastonod to his destination and found Reille 
in possession of Gosselies and the Prussians in retreat 
to Fleurus. The advance along the Brussels road was 
continued, and about 7 o’clock he met, at Frasnes, some 
of Wellington’s troops, which fell back upon Quatre-Bras 
and took up a position there. Ney ordered his column 
to halt at Frasnes and proceeded in the night to the 
Emperor’s headquarters to talk matters over with him 
personally. 

Napoleon had driven back the Prussians, who were 
retreating on the Lidge road, as fiar as Fleurus ; “ at 8 
o’clock he returned to his headquarters at Charleroi.”® 

' Due d'Elchingon. Documents inddils sur la Cami?. do 1815, 4. 

* C. N. Bulletin of the army. Charleroi, isth June, in the eveninjr. 
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“ The Emperor, who had been on horseback since 3 a.m., 
returned overwhelmed by fatigue. He threw himself on 
his bed to rest for a few hours.” ^ This apology for his 
exhaustion, giving as a reason that he had been on 
horseback since 3 a.m., is curious, and reminds us of the 
opinions which were current about him at this time : 
“ He could no longer, as formerly, conquer distractions, 
.sleep or fatigue. His powers of attention seemed to have 
reached their limits.”® “He still possesses his remark- 
able intelligence. In this respect he is still the same as 
you have known him ; but there is no longer any resolu- 
tion, any will, any character in him. These qualities, 
formerly so very prominent in him, have vanished. 
Nothing remains but his mind.”* 

The Emperor had as a matter of fact changed remark- 
ably with respect to his physical energy. We saw him 
suffering as long ago as 1812, we saw him afterwards in 
1813 yielding to considerations of bodily comfort, and now^ 
the symptoms were again apparent in a more marked 
degree. He was ill ; daring the Russian campaign I 
I'efcrrod to the urinary disorders from which he suffered ; 
since 1814 these were complicated by hemorrhoids, and 
in addition, he had during his last stay in Paris, before 
his departure for Elba, contracted a sexual disease. Thus 
all continuous physical exertion, especially riding, must 
necessarily have been painful and fatiguing. He had 
long ago forgotten how to sacrifice himself or his own 
comfort to his cause ; and looked upon consideration for 
his own person as the one and only material point, to 
which everything had to give way. In this matter we 
cannot fail to compare him with Frederick, who, while 
suffering severely from gout, was also attacked by fever in 
October, 1759, and we recall the energy with which he, in 
spite of this, kept the chief command in his own hands. 

* C. N. To Joseph. Charleroi, 15th June, 9p.n1. 

* B. Constant, Mdmoirs sur les Cent-Jours. it. 4th note. 

’ Marmont, M^m. vii. na 
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To a,U this was due the numerous <lclays which ended tiic 
campaign of 1815 within four days and led to the Kinperor’s 
ruin ; although in its conception it was in no way inferior 
to the first and most brilliant of all Napoleon’s campaigns, 
and although the enemy’s attitude again rendered it 
possible, as in April, 1796, to carry out the plan as 
previously conceived. Napoleon said latex about himself 
during this time : “ It is certain that under these circum- 
stances I no longer had within myself the feeling of 
ultimate success ; 1 110 longer felt my former confidence ; 
either bceatiso I was beginning to be jirist tin* age at 
which fortune usually favoiir.s men, or because in my 
own eyes, in my own imagination, the marvelloii.s lustre of 
my career was dimmed; in any case it is certain that I 
felt something was wanting within me.” ‘ 

The course which the lunperor liad hitherto pimsued 
was one of the possibilities which had been antiinpatcd 
in the encmy’.s oanip. To meet this possible contingency 
Blticher and Wellington had previously resolved to avail 
themselves of the system of roads to collect their armies, 
the former at Somljroffo, the other at Quatro-Bras. There 
they would bn in close touch with each other and could join 
forces and ctigiloy the .superior nninburs at their disposal 
against the ICmperor. Consoqncntly IJlucliur drew his 
various corps, upon the Emperor’s approach on the 13th, 
together in Iront of Sombreffe. Wellington however did 
nothing beyond holding his troops ready in their canton- 
ments. The Emperor’s advance via Charleroi was not 
sufiicient to convince him of the manomvre planned by 
the latter and based ujmn the situation of affairs ; he was 
in fact rulocl, and destined to bo ruled for sonic time yet, 
by his apprehensions for the safety of his own communica- 
tions, and he therefore fixed the centre of the concentration 
of , his troops at Nivelles ; that is, he changed his plan of 
collecting his army at Quatre-Bras, to that of concentrating 
it on the Brussels road, and thus actually led up to a 
‘ Memorial do Stc. Hdltne, vii. 179, 
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separation from Blucher, and acted in exactly the same 
manner as he had known Beaulieu or Wurmser had acted. 

Thus the commencement of the campaign proved 
entirely in accordance with the Emperor’s wishes and 
expectations ; Blucher met his onslaught unsupported ; 
Wellington mistaking the position of the moment, stood 
fast, with his army not as yet concentrated. However, it 
was imjJossible that this could last long ; if the French 
lost the least time, it was to be expected that either 
Wellington would come up quickly, or that Blticher 
would fall back. Of the 15th June we may say that 
it ought to have witnessed greater events ; on that day 
the Emperor could have reached, and ought to have 
reached Sombreffe and Quatre-Bras, so as to cut the 
best and shortest line of communication between his 
two opponents. Afterwards at St. Helena he hurled 
the most bitter reproaches at Key, for not having on 
the 15th taken possession of Quatre-Bras ; but Colonel 
Charras proved, in a most convincing manner, in. his 
extremely interesting and profound study of this campaign, 
the entire injustice and absurdity of these reproaches, as 
well as the absence of truth in the supposition upon 
which they are based. Of what use indeed would such an 
isolated advance upon Quatre-Bras have been ? Quatre- 
Bras and Sombreffe was the thing, but the Emperor had 
not, as we know, reached Sombreffe on the 15th. “ And 
if we assume that the left wing of these masses of troops 
had been, in an isolated state, pushed forward as far as 
Quatre-Bras, without Sombreffe being strongly held, 
there was evidently great danger to the former corps in 
venturing forward between two large armies ; for it might 
have seen itself attacked on all sides ; from Brussels by 
the English, from Nivelles by the Belgians and from 
Sjombreffc by the whole Prussian army.” 

*' The same would have been the case with the right wing 
if it had advanced as far as Sombreffe on the evc'ning 'of 
the 15th, without Quatre-Bras being held by the Idft wing. 
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It is therefore beyond doubt that these two points had to 
be occupied simultaneously, in order to constitute a skilful 
and effective manoeuvre.” ‘ 

The most essential thing for the moment was, that at 
the earliest hour on the i6th, the attack upon the two 
impoi'tant cross-roads should commence. But the ibth 
June broke and Napoleon did not stir. Only between 
8 and g o’clock were the order's issued, which in- 
formed his subfu'dinatc of what he had decided upon. 
“I have for this cainpiiign ado])tcd the general prin- 
ciple of dividing tny army into two wings and a 
reserve.” ® The right wing, under Groucli}'^, consisting 
of Vandamme, Gerard, Pajol, Excclmans and Milhaud, 
was to advance vuX Sombreffe to Gcinblou.x and thus 
inform the Emperor clearly as to how affairs stotrd with 
BlUcher. The left wing, Ney, with d’Erlon, Keille and 
Kellermann, was to take up a position near Quatre-Bras 
and beyond it; the Emperor, with the Guards and Lobau, 
as a reserve, would decide according to the result of the 
reports, whether to support Gnnichy or whether, as he 
anticipated, he would have to march to the support 
of Ney, and advance with the latter to Brussels. So 
little was he as yet aware of Bltlchor’s presence on this 
side of SoinbrcfTe, witli almosit his whole army, that he 
wrote to Grouchy : “ If the enemy arc at Sombreffe, I shall 
attack them. ... All the reports I have, lead me to 
think that the Prussians will not be able to oppose us with 
more than 40,000 men.”-'' Bonaparte the General would, 
before daybreak, have been on horseback at the most 
advanced outposts, would have reconnoitred personally, 
would have seen that Bltichcr was alone, and that it was 
of decisive importance to attack him early and to beat him 
before Wellington could think of coming up. Bonaj)ai1:o 
the Emperor remained at Charleroi, did not dream of any 

’ Jomini to the Duke of Elchingen. Paris, ist September, 1814 

* C. N, To Ney. Charleroi, i6tb June. 

* C. N. Charleroi, i6tU June. 
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serious resistance, thought he had only to march forward, 
and gave his orders for this advance between 8 and 9 
o’clock. At II o’clock he arrived at Fleurus, and whilst 
his troops were collecting there, he reconnoitred the 
enemy, who were in position near Saint-Amand and 
Ligny. Blucher had decided to accept battle here, for 
Wellington, who had come there in person, gave him a 
definite promise that he would support him.* 

At 2 o’clock the Emperor had finished his reconnaissance, 
but had not as yet realized that he had almost the entire 
Prussian army in front of him ; “ the Emperor instructs 
me to inform you that the enemy has assembled a body 
of troops between Sombreffe and Brye.” 2 He decided to 
attack, and ordered Ney to be instructed to drive back 
whatever forces he had in front of him, and then to come 
up, so as to surround this hostile corps entirely. The 
Emperor commenced the battle by throwing Vandamme 
upon Saint-Amand ; this village and La Haye were torn 
from the Prussians after a hard struggle. Shortly after- 
■wards Gerard also advanced towards Ligny, but after a 
series of attacks no great success was gained, and the 
possession of the village remained undecided. 

Napoleon was soon forced to see that the resistance 
with which he met, and the forces which he had in front 
of him, considerably exceeded his anticipations, and 
that only the immediate and full assistance of Ney 
against the enemy's right flank could lead to a decisive 
victory over this “ army,” as he called it now, instead of a 
“ body of troops.” Consequently at 3.15 a message was 
sent to this marshal, enjoining him to come up at once ; 
" You will take the direction of the heights of Brye and 
Saint-Amand, so as to assist in a victory which will perhaps 
be decisive.” 

On the Brussels road Ney had, in accordance with the 

* This is not true, Wellington's promise was conditional. — En. 

®C. N. Soult to Ney. In iront of Fleurus, i6th June, 2 o’clock. 

’ ® C, N. Soult to Ney. Before Fleurus, i6tn June. 
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despatch he received in the morning, advanced against 
Qnatre-Bras ; he found this point occupied, though, 
Wellington had for the present only 8000 men there, the, 
remainder of his army being on the march thither. Ney 
attacked at a o’clock and met with obstinate resistance, 
but soon the enemy’s reinforcements began gradually to 
arrive, whilst he himself was deprived of the corps of 
d’Erlon. This latter corps received during its march Iq 
Trasnes, from an aide-de-camp, who in this, however, 
probably went somewhat beyond his instructions, orders 
to move to Saint-Atnand to the Emperor’s support. Con- 
sequently Ney was too weak to capture Quatre-Bras, and 
had, towards evening, to full back ag:iin upon h'rasnes. 

In consequence of this misdirection, d’Erlon arrived 
about G o’clock within half a league of Saint- Ainand, 
whilst the Emperor was just getting ready to break 
through the enemy’s centre, by employing his reserves 
towards Ligny. In the face of the appearance of this 
fresh column on the flank of the combatants, and not 
knowing to which side it belonged, the Emperor delayed 
sending his last troops into action until he was informed 
of the real state of affairs by an officer, whom he sent to 
reconnoitre. Tlien the blow against the enemy’s centre 
was delivered and was entirely successful; the Prussian 
army was beaten and fell back in disorder. D’Erlon* 
whom the Emperor had not ordered up to his assistance 
and who was recalled by Ney, had turned round and 
marched back to Frasnes. 

Thus by the evening of the i6th, in spite of various 
delays, the first half of the Emperor’s plan was success- 
fully accomplished. Hi.s advance by Charlcnn between 
his allied opponents had come upon them while they were 
as yet separated ; Wellington had allowed himself to bq 
prevented by Ney’s attack from keeping the promi.se ,Jie 
had made to Bltichor ; he had not sent him any help, 
although the forces under his command had in the course 
of the day grown considerably superior in numbers to 
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those of his enemy j‘ he had not even collected all his 
iroops on the Brussels road, still apprehensive, as he was, 
of the safely of his own communications, but had left 
a considerable number of them at Nivellcs. Thus the 
divergence of interests and the separate bases, upon which 
tlic Emperor’s plan had been formed, had, as in 1796, 
soon told to his advantage ; the Emperor had met one 
opponent alone and defeated him. The other still re- 
mained in possession of the important point Quatre-Bras ; 
but had now, after the result of Ligny, to evacuate it. 

The Enipei-or’s task was now to manoeuvre in such 
a manner that his opponents should be kept separate, so 
that he could also attack his second adversary when 
isolated. To this end it was most important to keep the 
opponent, whom he had just beaten, away from the 
theatre of action for some time, by an immediate and 
vigorous pursuit, and to drive him off in a direction which 
would separate him still more from his ally. He could 
thus keep that oi)ponent under observation, and turn 
with the main mass of his forces against Wellington, 
who would be in greater danger, owing to the fact that 
he had, in the meantime, driven Ney back. The tactics 
which Bonaparte in 1796, at the age of 26, had employed 
against Beaulieu and Colli, the Emperor was glad to 
return to now, at the age of 45, and success would be eiit 
sured if continued promptness and energy were displayed^ 
The Emperor had on the evening of the day of 
Ligny returned to Fleurus about ii o’clock. The night 
passed, without any pursuit being undertaken; the 
morning of the 17th June dawned : the Emperor 
remained at Fleurus and his army on the field of battle, 
only one division of cavalry, under Pajol’s command, 
was sent out on the Liege road, along which the 
Prussians were supposed to be retreating in utter rout. 
The first order, which was issued to the army between 
7 and b o'clock, informed it that the Emperor was going 
‘ This is inaccurate and misleading.— En. , 
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to hold a review ; Ney was ordered to attack whatever 
forces lie found in his vva}’, if, as was suspected, these 
were only a rear-guard, and to take up a position at 
Quatre-Bras ; should he meet, however, contrary to his 
expectation, with any serious resistance, the Emperor 
would send aid, “Between 8 and g o’clock Napoleon 
left Fleurus in a carriage, in order to proceed to the 
battle-field. It was heavy work over the fields intersected 
by ditches and deep furrows, and Napoleon therefore 
mounted his horse. 

“ On his arrival at Saint-Aniand he inspected all the 
approaches by which this place had been attacked on the 
previous da}', Then he rode over the baltle-lield, spoke to 
the wounded, and enjoined tender ('are for them, praised, 
in i)assing, the regiments standing about without arms, 
and was greeted with loud acclamations by tliem ; he 
tlien dismounted and conversed for a long lime with 
(lencral Oerard and Marshal Gr-ouchy tdjout the state 
of public opinion in Paris, about the legislative body, 
the Jacobins and various other topics, having no bearing 
on the important matters which ought to have occupied 
him exclusively at such a moment,'’ ' 

Meanwhile, the forenoon had passed away, when 
Napoleon sent orders to Ney to attack the enemy at 
Quatre-Bras immediately, for he was now informed of 
the latter’s continued presence there, contrary to his own 
expectatit)n, and ho promised to send him assistance. 
Then ho entruated (ironchj' with the chief command 
over Vandammo, Gerard and Excclnians, and said to 
him : " Start in pursuit of the Prussians, complete their 
defeat by attacking them as soon as you come, up 
with them, and do not lose sight of them, I shall join 
Ney’s corps with the troops which I am taking with me. 
I shall march against the English and engage them, if 

‘ Grouchy, Observations on the Story of the Campaign of 1815, 
published by General Gourgaiid, and refutations ot some of the 
I'Uter’s ("sseUions to the battle of Waterloo- 
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they make a stand this side of the forest of Soignies. 
You will keep in communication with me along the 
metalled road leading to Quatre-Bras.” ^ Immediately 
after this the Emperor addressed a note to Grouchy, in 
which he laid emphasis upon the fact that he must 
without fail ascertain whither the Prussians had retreated, 
and advised him to march towards Gcmbloux. Grouchy 
started upon his march at 2 o’clock. 

The Emperor entered his carriage about 12.30 and 
drove to Ney; his troops, after Grouchy’s departure, 
marching towards the same destination. By this time, 
however, the issue of the campaign was out of his 
hands. Blticher, against whom nothing ■ had been at- 
tempted during the whole night of the i6th, nor during 
the whole forenoon of the 17th, had not remained idle ; his 
army had encamped at Tilly during the night, had then 
started at early dawn, and, giving up its own communica- 
tions, had marched to Wavre, from whence it could again 
resume touch with Wellington. As we have seen, the 
Emperor had lost all trace of Bltlcher’s force, for, suspect; 
ing it to be on its natural line of retreat via. Namur to 
Lidge, he had neglected reconnoitring in any other 
direction. 

This neglect brought about the failure of the second 
part of Napoleon’s plan of keeping the superior numbers 
of his opponents separated and then beating them in 
detail, and breaking their line, although the first part had 
been successful on the i6th inst. BlOcher could no longer 
be prevented, by Grouchj'’s much weaker forces, which 
had been sent too late in pursuit, from joining Welling- 
ton, and if the English general, trusting to this, engaged 
the Emperor, the latter would consequently have to meet 
the enemy’s united superior forces. If, on the other hand, 
he avoided battle, renounced his offensive operations and 
limited himself to the defensive, the campaign was none 
the less lost, for the united and superior opponents would 
* Grouchy, Obseivations, etc. 
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assuredly not delay advancing against him. His waste of 
time, his slowness of resolve and of action had brought 
him to this dilemma, just as his quickness of conception, 
Jiis restless energy in execution, had led the youthful 
leader of 1796 on to such marvellous sucecs.ses. The 
Emperor had lost his former iilcrt attitude, and was dull 
and inert. 

To begin with, Ncy had waited quietly on the morning 
of the 17th, for it was advantageous to induce Wellington, 
as much as possible, to remain stationary and thus render 
it possible for Napoleon to come up on his Hank. For 
the same reason, however, Wellington began, about to 
o’clock, his retrograde movement towards Brussels ; Ncy 
did not immediately realize this, and therefore the Frencli 
only began to follow Wtdlington when the Rmporor’.s 
orders were issued to that effect. The Emperor himself 
arrived about a o’clock and pursued the enemy closely, 
until the latter arrested their retreat towards evening 
in a good position this side of Mont-Saint-Jean. Napo- 
leon became aware of the fact that ho had a considerable 
portion of Wellington’s forces in front of him, and as the 
day was already on th(j decline and he conld no longer 
attack, he made a halt at Planclmnoit and established his 
headquarters in the farmstead of Lc Caillon. Grouchy 
had reached Goinbloux on this day. 

“At I a.m., Ntipoleon, his mind full of these great 
thoughts, went out cm foot, accompanied only by his 
Grand Marshal.” ^ He saw long lines of watch-fires 
bcfoi-e him, and concluded from this, that Wellington’s 
whole army was present, an opinion which was confirmed 
by numerous reports which came in. During the night, 
at 3 o’clock, a report arrived from Grouchy to the 
effect that he had not as yet been able to ascertain 
with certainty whether Bltlcher’s main body had gone 
towards Wavre or towards Namur. However, the 
Emperor felt no apprehensions whatever as to the 
' Oeuvres xxxi, Cainpaiuic dc i8ti;, 2ig. 
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possibility of the former movement, he only saw 
Wellington before him, isolated, a sure prey. As a 
matter of fact, however, Wellington awaited the attack in 
his position of Mont-Saint-Jean, because BlUcher had 
promised to come without fail to his assistance. In spite 
of all that had come and gone, the English general had 
not been able entirely to dismiss his fear of having his 
comimiuications threatened from the right, and had there- 
fore left 17,000 men at Hal. 

At 8 o’clock Napoleon mounted his horse, and having 
once more reconnoitred and ascertained to his delight, 
that the enemy was really making, a stand, he issued 
his orders for the attack. In the first line, on the left, 
Reille was to advance, and on the right, d’Erlon, both 
under Noy’s chief command ; in the second line, on the 
left, Kellermann, to the right of him Lobau, and then 
Milhaud ; in the third line the Guards. After the massing 
was completed, Reille would form the right wing at 
Belle-Alliance on the Brussels road, d’Erlon the left wing 
at the same place, whilst the flanks would be, respec- 
tively, on the Nivelles road and near the chdteau of 
Fi'ichemont. At ii o’clock, while the army was massing, 
the Emperor issued an order, that : “ at about i p.m., 
at the moment when the Emperor gives Marshal Ney 
the order to do so, the attack will begin, by taking 
possession of the village of Mont-Saint-Jean, where the 
roads intersect.” ^ The combined heavy artillery of 
d’Erlou, Reille and Lobau were to prepare the attack, 
which d’Erlon was then to deliver, supported by Reille. 
It was therefore by an onslaught on Wellington’s left 
wing, that the battle would commence, which was correct 
and in accordance with the whole plan of campaign, 
depending as it did on the separation of the two wings 
of Napoleon’s opponents. The thought never occurred 
to the Emperor, that Bliicher could possibly assist in the 
battle or that he had any intention of doing so. In the 
‘ C. N, Orders to corps commanders, iSth June. 
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morning a fresh report had come in from Groucliy, which 
however Hid not throw any further light upon the move- 
ments of the Prussians; the Marshal announcetl in it, 
that he himself was marching towards Sart-lez-Walhain. 
In the meantime, however, the Emperor had been in- 
formed that a fairly considerable hostile column had 
taken the direction of Wavre, and he therefore sent 
orders to Grouchy, about lo o’clock, to march also 
towards this place. 

Napoleon rode along the ranks of his army and then 
took up his position not far from the farmhouse of 
Rosomme, on the right of the road. At Tr.;^o the struggle 
began. Rcille advanced against the chFiteau ofGoumonl, 
engaging the enemy’s right wing, but the massive liuilding 
remained in the enemy’s hands. Whilst the fight raged 
here, and the ICmperor was watching the battle-field, he 
discovered about i o’clock a body of troops approaching 
from Chapclle-Saint-Lantbort, and when ho sent an aide 
to find out what it was, ho was informed that this was a 
corps of Bltlchcr’s army, vi;{. the one which had not fought 
at Ligny, and that the rest of the Prussian army 
had been at Wavre during the morning. He at once 
ordered Lobau to show front against this hostile column, 
and sent word also to Grouchy to march so as to take this 
corps in rear. 

In spite, however, of this evident danger, he meant to 
continue the battle against Wellington, and put the 
thought obstinately aside that he might be thj-eatened in 
his flank and rear by an overwhelming attack of almost 
the entire Prussian army ; only he decided to direct his 
main attack not so much again.st the left wing of the 
Anglo-Dutch army, as against its centre. Consequently 
d’Erlon advanced against La Haye-Sainte, and there began 
as fierce and sanguinary a struggle for the possession of 
this farm as was still in progress for the cha,tcau of 
Goumont, without the P'rench being able to capture either 
the one or the other ; Papelottc, La Haye and Smohain 
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also, the supporting points of the. linglish left wing, 
were alt.'ieked, though loss vigorously, and remained 
as yet in Wellington’s hands. It was now 4 o’clock. 

Along the whole line efforts were now redoubled to 
gain possession of the points mentioned : Milhaud’s 
cavalry in particular charged the centre to the left of La 
Haye-Sainte, followed by the cavalry of the Guards ; they 
indeed penetrated the English first line, but were then 
driven back down the slope by the enemy’s cavalry. The 
Emperor ordered them again to the attack, and sent 
Kellermann to their support, and the enemy’s line began 
to waver ominously; if at this juncture strong infantry 
reserves had followed up the attack immediately, it might 
have been definitely successful, but he could not decide to 
risk the only infantry still at his disposal, that of the 
Guards. Thus the French cavalry had to fall back 
again, unfit, after such efforts, for any further fighting. 
In the meantime d’Erlon’s infantry had succeeded by a 
<le.spcratc effort in forcing the exhausted and weakened 
ilcfenders of La Haye-Sainte and Papelotte, to evacuate 
these places. This was at 6 o’clock. 

But if the French general had thus gained an advantage 
against the English lino, his position was, on the other 
hand, most ominously endangered by the presence ot 
Blticher's corps, which was now beginning to interfere 
actively. This corp.s had found the hollow way at Lasne 
unoccupied, and had therefore been able to cross the 
Lasne brook without any delay, whereupon it deployed in 
the wood of Paris. At 5 o’clock it was there engaged 
with Lobau, and soon forced him back to Planchenoit, 
and the Emperor, seeing his line of retreat seriously 
threatened, was compelled to send a part of the Young 
Guard to his support. A struggle now began for the 
pos.session of Planchenoit ; the defenders lost this village 
twice, and only when a further reinforcement from the 
Old Guard came up was it recaptured a little before 7 
o’clock. ' At this moment Napoleon determined to deliver 
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ii decisive; assault upon the centre of Wellington’s line 
with his last reserves, about 5000 men of the C'riianls, and 
to wrest victory from the hands of fate bj' his obstinacy. 
The general had long ago relinquished that calm calcula- 
tion of possibilities, which is not only compatible with 
the greatest boldness, but which alone justifies it ; his 
plans had become more and more arbitrary and incom- 
plete ; be himself bestowed less and less care upon their 
preparation and execution. His method of cairying on 
war had, in its blind confidence tliat Fortune would 
favf)nr all Ids desires, become; more and more like a game 
of chanci;, and when the means at his dis])osal lieeamo 
increasingly .slender, he was unwilling to accept any 
partial success, but still insisted upon graR]>ing all. lie 
was no longer a general, but a nii;re gambler, rattling the 
dice-box for the last time and stakitig his last 5000 men. 

The stroke delivered by the Guards along the linussels 
I'oad to the left, broke through the enemy’s ranks as 
far as their last line, but here its strength was at an end 
and they had to fall back.‘ It was 8 o’clock. Already 
ruin stared the French right wing in the face. Kimnl- 
taneously with the centre attack of tlu; Guards, Reille 
and d’Erloii also had advanced; the latter had now 
taken po.ssession of Smohain and La Haye, when, abcnit 
7.:;o, a fresh Prussian corps appeared on tlie battlc-fiekl, 
throw itself at once upon d’Erlon’s right wing and drove 
it hack; Smohaiii, Papelotte and La liaye were; regained. 
Taking advantage of this, Wellington, feeling liimsell 
relieved, order(;d a general advance of his wliok; line. 
Planchcnoit only remained in French hands, but not 
for long. At tlie same; liuu; that the Prussian corps 
cliargcd d'Erlon, anotlier corps from FUiehcr’s army 
had come up to reinforce the one which had arrived 
first, and at 8.30 Planchcnoit was stormed ; the; Frencli 
army was completely defeated ; their line of rc:treat, tlu; 
road from llrussels to Chai-lcroi, was reached by the 
‘ This is quite wrong, the French pciiclnitecl notliinie'-El,). 
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Prussians, and tliu Emperor’s army became an entire 
wreck. Gneisciuiu himself led the pursuit which 
continued durin/' the whole ni.^ht, and it was not till 
daybreak, when he had only a few sriiuidrons still with 
him, and havinj;’' reached the inn called ‘‘The Emperor,” 
that Gneisenau j^ave np the pursuit. 

Naiioleon had, when the defeat became imminent, 
made a few desperate personal efforts to arrest the flijjht 
already be{,dmiing, but all in vain, and at g o'clock he 
left the battle-field, ridin^j across country to Genappe ; at 
5 a.m. he arrived in Charleroi, and in the siihurb of Marci- 
nelle, entered a carria/^e with Bortrand, and after a short 
halt in Philippeville reached Laon in the e\'ening of the 
igth. Twenty- four hours later he left this town, and at 
4 a.m. on the 21st of June he entered Paris. “He 
scorned collapsed from fatigue and physical pain ; his 
chest was painful, his breathing laboured.” ^ 

His empire owed its birth to military success, but he 
had failed, as time advanced and need arose, to furnish it 
with adequate support ; he had remained a military 
lca<ler only, and had not become a statesman, so that, 
with the overthrow of the general, the empire also was 
doomed. And now, having become incapable of any 
resolution through complete mental and physical ex- 
haustion, vacillating helplessly between a personal 
renunciation of his crown and violent measures for its 
maintenance, he lost the only chance which still might 
have remained to him. Urgent necessity alone, and the 
threat that otherwise the Chamber of Deputies would 
pronounce his deposition, could compel him to pen a 
renunciation. In the afternoon of the 22nd he formulated 
hi.s abdication in the following document : — 

“ Declakation to the French NATtON. 

“ p'ronchmen, in commencing this war for the main- 
tenance of our national independence, I reckoned upon 
* Floury de Chaboulon, Mdm. ii. 3io. 
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tho unanimity of all your efforts and oiiinions, and upon 
the co-operation of all the authorities of the nation ; I 
had sonic grounds to hojic for success, and 1 defied all the 
declarations of the Powers against myself. 

“ Circumstances seem changed. 

“ I offer myself as a victim to the hatred of the cnomic.s 
of P'rancc, in the Iiope that they are honest in their 
declarations and that I alone, personally, shall suffer. 

“My political e.xisLence is at an end, and I proclaim 
my son Emperor of the P'rench under the title of 
Napoleon II. 

“The pre.sent ministers will provisionally constitute 
the State Council. In iny solicitude for my son I call 
upon the Chambers to organize the regency without 
delay by a decree. 

“Let all unite fur the Public Welfare, so • that the 
Nation may remain independent. 

“Given at tlie Palace of the Ely.see, the aznci June, 
1815.” 

On the 2()th June the Emperor started on his journey 
to Kochefort, and arrived there on the ;jrd July. On the 
15th July, .soon after 0 a.in., he slopped on board the 
IklJerophon ; “And the captive giuiit was handed over 
by the liarth to the guardianship of the Ocean.” ^ 


We have Iiithcrto followed the Emperor step by step 
in his military career, andwc will now halt, in order that, 
from a distance, we may place him in the right pci'spec- 
tivc, and obtain a clear impression of him. We find, 
first, that the foundation of his strength lay in his clear 
perceiition of actual facts, in his practical intelligence, 
of which Carlyle said ; “ The man had a sure, instinctive, 
ineradicable perception of actualities, and based himself 
upon facts, as long as he had any basis at all.”* Ip 

* V. Hugo, Ueus lies. 

® On Heroes, Hero-worship and the Heroic in History, 219, 
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the time of his strength and his successes, he said of 
himself, that ** he was of all men the greatest slave of a 
pitiless master, of the calculation of events and the 
consideration of the real meaning of hard facts." * 

But with this practical intelligence there was combined 
the wide-reaching, projihetic glance of a boundless power 
of imagination. We saw that this quality is necessary 
to a military leader if he is to rise to the highest flights ; 
and yet in this very quality lies the germ of the reason 
why the greatest military geniuses are not destined to 
achieve permanent results. “ Napoleon, although living 
entirely in a world of ideas, never actually realized that 
there was such a world, and refused to believe in its actual 
existence, while all the time zealously striving to realize 
it.” * In the same way as Napoleon’s practical intelligence 
led him to overrate the importance of the numerical 
element, as opposed to the moral element in war, so his 
power of imagination degenerated into wilful self-decep- 
tion. This latter predominated more and more as bis 
dreams were fulfilled, and as his power and empire rose 
higher and higher, he thought at last that nothing was 
impossible to him. " You say, ' It is impossible ; ’ there 
is no such word in French." ^ ” Even in trivial things, 
when perhaps some course was represented as impractic- 
able, it seemed ridiculous to him that any one should 
say, ' I cannot . . . etc.,’ and he never abandoned his 
own idea until the impossibility became absolutely 
evident. So much had good fortune spoilt him.” * 

Thus the former " slave of hard facts ” was transformed 
by the over-luxuriance of his imagination into the most 
insolent and absolute despot; and the fact that he 
deceived not merely others, but himself also, became 
the source of his failures. “ He became an apostate 

' C. N. To the King of Wurtemberg. Mayence, 30th September, 
X8o0. 

“ Goethe, Ethics, 4 di part. 

» C. N. To Lemarois, Dresden, 9th July, 1813. 

* O. V. 0 . N.’s campaio-n in Saxony, in the year 1S13, 4 S> 
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from his old belief in fads, and he{,'an to heliovu in 
things which had no reality.” ' Events were to be as lie 
wished them to be ; and if they were not so, he declared 
the hard' fact to be simidy untrue, thinking such a declara- 
tion sufficient to attain what was impossible and to undo 
what had been done. It is a proof of an absolutely 
deranged mind, that he presentedto the eye-witnesses and 
])articipators in the; great disaster of rSj only one mouth 
after they had left Russia, the following description : 
“The reports whic'.h reach me froiii all sides, confirm 
the opinion that tin; Russians on tlu; lleresina considered 
themselves as lost, :ind that Victor wunltl have beaten 
them, had it not been for the unforlunate affair with 
I’iirtoinieaux, just as we beat the admiral ; that Kulnsov’s 
(;orps was entirely annihilated, and that he never dreamt 
of marching to Vilua, but remained at Minsk." “ 

We may here remark, that the great men of the. Latin 
or Slav races fre<]uently combine, with their great 
qualities, a certain charlatanism, which is foreign to tho 
great inon of the Teutonic race. Neither flu.stavus 
Adolphus, nor h'rodcrick the Great, nor the Archduke 
Charles gave evidence of this, nor even Wallen.stein or 
Charles XII. But Napoleon could not avoid tricking 
out his successes, real and great though they were, with a 
few tinsel additions j they wiu'c not only to be brilliant, but 
they were also to appear so. Proofs of this may be found 
in all his bulletins ; and of his proclamations he .said 
himself; “ There was a touch of charlatanism in them, 
though of the highe.st order.” * 

Wo must allow, however, that this to a certain extent 
is quite true; indeed Napoleon himself said, “impres- 
sions are more than half the battle.” Is tluiro a man who 
has not in his own life often experienced the trutli, that 
awkward or silent merit is outweighed by pretensions 

’ Carlyle, On Heroes, etc., 221. 

* C. N. To Eug6ne. Fontainebleau, 261I1 January, 1813. 

® M6mori"l de .St* Htft iii. no 
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whiVh nre only calculcilccl to attract notice, so that what 
at lirst was more pretension becomes ultimately taiif^ible 
success ? We have only to quote, as an example, Clause- 
witz’s opinion of Kntusov : " 'J'lius the frivolity and 
•charlataiusm of this clever old rascal turned out, as a 
matter of fact, to be of j^reatcr use than all Barlday’s 
slraij^htforward dealing could possibly have been/’ ' 

'I'he men of the Latin or Slav races act thus, not only 
because they therein follow the inner promptings of their 
■own nature, but above all because they meet the demand 
•of their people ; and the fact that they feel themvSelves 
thoroughly in harmony with them, and fulfil their ex- 
pectations in this respect also, is of the greatest 
assistance to them. Gambetta and Skobelew are good 
instances. We must never forget that success is the 
first and only thing for a militai-y leader; and when- 
■evor history undertakes to judge a man merely as a 
general, it must judge of his qualities from this point 
■of view alone. We shall thus understand why merit, 
which knows not how to cut a brilliant figure or make 
a brave show, is less successful, and therefore , actually 
inferior, compared with that which knows how to advertise 
itself, oven by means of charlatanism. Of what avail was 
it, I will not say, to Moreau, but to Moreau’s country, 
that he waited modestly, until be was sought out, whilst 
his rival pushed him on one .side and placed himself at 
the head of affairs, by employing all possible means, both 
those of pretence and those of reality ? 

And in the same way as we note in intellectual Napo- 
leon the rare combination of cool reason and glowing 
imagination, so we note in him as a soldier a peculiar 
combination of two qualitie,s which are but rarely 
granted to the same leader. Military history, indeed, 
shows us, on the one hand, leaders of troops who, gifted 
with great power over the minds of their subordinates, are 
in their proper sphere as actual leaders and organisers of 
‘ The Camp.'iwn of 1 8 is in Russia, 117. 
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battles at the head of their men, but who are wanting in 
the abstract power of combining strategical movements 
on a map. On the other hand, it shows us individuals 
who possess this gift of strategical combinations in an 
eminent degree, who can form within themselves a 
wonderfully clear picture of the largest dimensions, but 
who become confused by actual contact with the troops 
themselves. Thu.s Delbruck quotes Brandt’s criticism 
of Claiiscwitz : *' On the battle-field he would have 
been quite out of place. He lacked the art of carrying 
the troops along with him. This was not merely due to 
bashfulness or embarrassmeut. but to a want of the 
habit of command. 11 one saw him among the troops, 
one noticed in him a certain want of ease, which dis- 
appeared as soon as he left them.” ’ A Bliicher, on the 
other hand, and a Suvorov, arc brilliant examples of the 
former <|nality ; and inasmuch as in warfare strength of 
character outweighs clearness of insight, it is not a matter 
of suriiri.se that their fame is greater. Wc know that 
(jneiseiiaii possessed the second of these two qualities, 
but had no opportunity to prove his jiossession of 
the first ; whilst the opposite was the case with Skobclev. 
Still with both these men we have grounds for assuming 
that they did possess the other <iua]ity which is needed 
to make a true general. In the case of Lee, however, it 
seems that he was endowed more with the power of 
strategical combinations than with power over human 
nature. Stonewall Jackson and Stuart were evidently in 
this point his superiors, and his complements. 

But in Na])olcon wc see also both these qualities 
combined in the highest degree. Pew men like him 
:ould carry away the common soldier by the charm of 
their personality. He knew how to inspire his masses 
with a devotion that defied death. “ His appearance 
electrified the troops. Although the major portion of 

* Zoitschrift fiir preussisclie Gcscbichie unci Lancleskunde. March 
and April, 1878, 237. 
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Ney's corps consisted only of quite yoiinK conscripts, who 
probnbly were this day for the first time under fire, yet 
rarely did any wounded pass him without crying out : 
Vive rEtnpcrcur ! Even the mutilated, who would in a 
few hours be the prey of death, pairl liiin this homage." * 
He himself was moved by the sight of this emotion, 
of which he was the cause, and his own enthusiasm was 
kindled by this eagerness for battle, which he kindled in 
others. “ Whenever his senses were affected by the 
sight of a large mass of troops, he always experienced a 
vivid impression, which reacted upon his resolution." 2 
His superiority in the seclusion of his study, in Iiis 
labours with compass and map, was no less great ; and 
in this consists his importance in the study of the art ot 
war. He is not merely the great practical man of action, 
whose deeds are full of instruction for us ; he is also the 
groat master of theory, whose words teach us. Many of 
his letters ai’c actually treatises, which migiit find a place 
in any theoretical work on strategy; and we find the 
expressions ; base, line of operations, front of operations, 
linos of communications, etc., as frequently in Napoleon’s 
letters as in Jomini's treatise on the art of war. Thus, for 
oxaniplc : in 1806, his letter to his brother Louis, which 
contained the development of his plan of campaign ; in 
1808 his memoranda to Joseph, in 1813 his notes on the 
situation after Dresden and before Leipzig, and then again 
his letters to Dcjean, about the value of fortresses and 
on operations in connection with fortresses. It is because 
the great principles of strategy were so plainly illustrated 
by his deeds, and because he acknowledged and emphasized 
their existence in his own words, that the history of 
Napoleon’s wars are so instructive to us. “All the plans 
of Napoleon’s fourteen campaigns are in harmony with the 
true principles of war; his wars were bold, but methodical."® 
This severe regularity in his whole conception and practice 

^ 0 . V. 0 , 54. Marmonl, Mdni. iii. 227. 

’ Oeuvres x.v.d, Dix-huit notes, etc., 4^0. 
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of war rt'ndt'rs Napoleon’s stratoffy a most instructive 
example for us. 

Empirics are in the habit of discoimtinfr all endeavours 
l(j gain a knowledge of the true principles of war through 
the study of instructive treatises, by saying that war is 
a living entitj', the parts of which cuimot be learnt, and 
wliich cannot be confined to any set of rules. Wei'eadily 
a<lmit that war is a living whole, and that to wage war 
successfully, one must master it as a whole. But ju.st as 
the physician, who desires to inllucnce the living human 
organism by his remedies, must begin by dissecting the 
parts of the dead organism and studying the principles 
and the composition of the individual parts, in order to 
recognize the vital functions of the whole, so is it with 
the art of war. No one has ever maintained, with respect 
to inetlical science, that theoretical study is ustdess, and 
that a physician couhl at once begin with jiractice ; indeed 
whoever did so, would bo considered a bungler; and 
ycit as regards the art of war, people arc to bo found 
who declare Ihcoretic.ul study to lie actually Imrtful. In 
medical science, although every individual case of siekness 
has its .special features, yet may be treated according to 
general rules, so also in the art of war, althougli every 
siluiition may offer something new, j'et after all will fall 
under general rules, i^inally, as only that physician is a 
true master of his art, who, having all the general rules 
entirely in his grasp, emploj^ them not with slavish 
uniforniity, hut modi lies them according to the nature of 
each individual case, .so only that military leader will 
attain to perfection in the art of war, who, while fully 
acquainted with the domain of theory, employs its 
principles according to the nature of the given case. The 
rational employment of general principles marks the 
•difference between the genius of tlie true artist and the 
lack of freedom of the roochanic who is dominated by 
rigid rules, and the bungler, who de.spises all rules and 
denies, their justification. 
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“ For art is art. Call him not artist yet, 

Who never deeply thought on art 1 

To grope is useless. Knowledge sure and true 

Alone to great success can load.” 

In this respect, therefore, I trust, this attempt of mine 
to analyze tlic mind of a groat general, may be considered 
to be jnstilied. The Emperor himself was so firmly 
convinced that there existed a theory of the art of war, 
and that it could be expressed in definite words, that once, 
in speaking of the difficulties of carrying on war, he said : 
" if some day he had the time, he would write a book, in 
which he would formulate its principles in such a detailed 
manner, that they would be capable of being understood 
by every soldier, so that war could be learnt, just as any 
other given science.” ^ 

But, above all, Napoleon’s importance in the history 
of war lies in his originality. Through him the value of 
masses has come to be recognized as contrasted with the 
art of strategy in the i8th century. In old days the 
tactical value of a body of troops seems to have occu- 
pied, in the opinion of generals, a higher place than its 
numbers. It is true, even in our days, that the efficiency 
of troops is of great importance, and all efforts in the 
direction of increasing this efficiency arc of the highest 
value ; still strategy, as founded by Napoleon, is charac- 
terized by basing all its plans upon the calculation of one’s 
own and the enemy’s numbers and upon the apprecia- 
tion of masses. And the employment of masses leads 
necessarily to the principle, that the highest aim of 
strategy is the destruction of the enemy. Consequently 
in Napoleon’s, strategy and in that of our days, which is 
based upon his, the real goal of all operations is the 
enemy’s army, and the consummation aimed at is 
battle. Finally, with his principle of the employment of 
masses, Napoleon paved the way for wars in which whole 

> v. I^nkc. Weltgcschichte ii. znd vol, 220 , 
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nations tako jiart, for the formation of anniiis based upon 
universal military service. 


It is of ffreat value to us, that in the case of Napoleon, 
circumstances iierniittcd a great military genius to attain 
its utmost development. Caisar was assassinated on the 
threshold of his dominion, and though we may assume 
that in him the general had, by that time, given placci to 
the statesman, yet we have no actual proof of this eon- 
iecturc. Alexniuh.'r died young, and we may doubt 
whether his military gmnius would have hee.n siifluuont to 
luaiutaiu for any hsiigth of time the eup^ire he had con- 
<iuered. 'I'o Hannibal the highest sphere of action was 
never vouchsafed. 

It is true, circumstances have an overwhelming 
inllncnee. Only the en<l of the liist century, only the 
France of those days, could have produccid a Napoleon. 
In the case of Gnoisenan, whatfiver was Napoleonic in 
his nature could not come to maturity on ace.ount of the 
pressure of external circumstances. If, in the cas(5 of 
Lee, we ailmirc* much that is Napoleonic in the con- 
ception and execution of his plans, we must after all 
acknowledge that circumstances wci’e with him wholly 
different, and another and vciy different future was in 
store for the modest chief of the academy of Lexington 
than for the haughty prisoner of St. Helena. 

Still the predominant factor of our fate lies in our own 
personality. " Men's passions decide their fate, they 
thomselves are the result of their individual positions.” '• 
It is true, circumstances block many paths for us, which 
in accordance with our natures and gifts we might pursue, 
yet there ever remains to us a choice of many direc- 
tions ; wc arc not inevitably compelled by fate to follow 
one, and only one road ; and even in Napoleon’s career 
we may note many a parting of the ways, on occasions 

* V. Ranke. WcUf'csciiiclile ii. zud vol. 220, 
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where he had the enfettered opportunity of framing his 
■own future. 

But if we see that a military genius of the stamp of 
Napoleon’s is undoubtedly ready, and Indeed bound to 
bo ready, to pursue Napoleonic methods, wherever 
■circumstances do not absolutely preclude such a course. 
This fact shows us that, for the lasting welfare of a state, 
sound military Institutions are even more necessary than 
■one military leader of genius. Rome had no general 
worthy to vie with Hannibal, and Rome had its Cannm, 
but its military institutions withstood even that crushing 
blow, and finally gnined the victory. Napoleon had no 
•equal as a general, yet Waterloo brought his empire to the 
ground, when his genius, weakened by age and sickness, 
had deteriorated by self-conceit, and the France of those 
■days (lid not possess any military institutions capable oi 
withstanding the catastrophe. 

Wo recognize consequently, that Napoleon became the 
greatest of generals because he voluntarily renounced 
becoming a great monarch ; indeed, wherever the highest 
goal is aimed at, a certain singleness of aim, a one-sided 
■development, is inevitable ; and therefore, the further we 
Advance in our study of Napoleon as a military leader, 
the oftener our judgment of him can be compressed 
into those words of Jomini: “The French general’s 
manoeuvre might be pronounced correct, strategically 
■.speaking, the statesman’s operation was only bold.’’ ' 

Still we must note that this one-sidedness of develop- 
ment is of advantage only to the individual success of a 
man ; it is of hai'ra as far as the permanence of his work 
is concerned ; and we understand why the state founded 
by the richer and more philosophic nature of Frederick 
enjoyed a healthier development than that founded by 
the Emperor Napoleon, as is described in the final 
paragraph of Taine’s groat historical work in these 
mournful words ; “ No more beautiful barracks have 
' Precis do I’art de La puerre, 97. 
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ever been built up, nor any more even and ornate ire 
appearance, or more satisfactory to shallow minds, or 
more acceptable to the ordinary human intellect, or more 
comfortable for narrow-minded ef'otism, or better kept, or 
arranged in a more cleanly and altogether better manner, 
or more fit to overawe the mediocre and lower sides of 
human nature, whilst allowing the loftier sides of human 
nature to be stunted and corrupted.” ’ Rigid one-sided- 
ness may be of advantage to one human being, the life 
of a nation needs a more supple many-sideilness. 

But in this ouo-sidodness of dinictiou, in order to reach 
the really highest goal, an energy that knows no bounds 
must bo displayed, which knows no repose of satiety, in. 
fact such an energy as we saw emhodied in Napoleon, 
and wliich might be seen in him in the first years of his 
activity. Even in 1797 that saying, characteristic and 
true of all the highest and Ciesarcan natures, was applied 
to him; “ t know of no other goal for him except the 
throne or the scaffold.” ® 

Although his empire itself crumbled into dust, yet 
his military acts remain a lofty ideal for the soldier. 
Whoever now enters that vaulted hall under the dome 
of the Invalidos, and looks at that simple, dark red 
sarcophagus of porphyry which bears no name, but only 
the laurel wreath of mighty battles, will think with mar- 
velling admiration, and, if he is a soldier, with veneration,, 
of that unruly, quaiTolsomc child ; of that taciturn 
officer, always buried in thought, rarely sociable, often 
insubordinate 3 of that excitable general, always active, 
bold in resolution, unwavering in execution, ambilious and 
passionate 3 of that conqueror of genius, never satisfied, 
always despotic 3 of that egotistical Emperor, disregarding 
the future, dosiiising men, a fatalist, who had become 
incapable of any .sacrifice of his own personal comfort ; of 

' Les Orijjfines dc la Franco conlcmpouiino. La Rivoliuion, iii* 

63s. 

* Sucy to Josselin, 4th August, ' 
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that ill-tcirnicrcd prisoner of St. Helena, wanting in 
■veracity and stretching out his hands convulsively into 
■empty air, trying to grasp the lost empire of the world ; of 
the corpse of him who was the greatest military genius. 
Every soldier will appreciate the justice of his own 
words ; “I aimed at the empire of the world ; who in my 
place would not have done the same ? ” ^ 

* E, Cunslaul, Mdmoires aur les Ccnl-Jours, ii. and Idler, 24. 
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on St. I’allen, 2j(i, — on Vienna, 
237 j Dilrrcnstcin, 238-239: 
Vienna bridge attacked, 241- 
2,1.2; negotiations for truce, 242 ; 
nrivance on Krenis—rapiil march- 
ing of troops, 243-244: Vienna 
occupied, 244; Ilollnlinmn, 24b- 
247; retreiil of Russians, 248 ; 
Itrunu occiipicil, 249 ; French 
jKbition at I'lnizen, 254-251*: 
battle of Anstoilil/, 257-2O1 ; 
ariiiistice refused, 262 ; end ol 
lioslilities, 2(13. 

1809 ! disposition of French 
tioops, II. 29-30: plan of cimi- 
paign 31-33 ; declaration of war, 
34; Ausliiana (^•is.s the fun, 35: 
Ilcrtbier’s mistakes, 3(1-40 ; Na- 
jirileon lejoins army "retrieves 
situation, 39-47 ; actions at 
Htiu.sen and (Jli'ensU'tion, 44-45 : 
Aii.slriuu retreat, 47 ; Untisliuti 
surrendered, 501 i-andshut, 51- 
52 j Kggmdhr, 53,55: Napoleon’-s 
jjalt III Rgglolsbeiiii, 5(1 ; nctiitti 
at Ifrhnrding, (it ; advance on 
Vientia, O2 ; Austrian retreat to 
iindweis, (14 1 aelioiis at hKfcrding 
and Weis, 65 ; Rlielsborg stormed, 
fifi-07 i liitw, 70 : passage of tlie 
Paiuilie,^ 711 Aspiun, 72-80: 
coniinunication with army of Italy 
establcsbed, St i forumtumofarmy, 
83; battle of .Rtiab, ,84; jias-sagu 
of Danube, 85-88; dispohllion of 
two nrinics, 89-91 ; Wagrani, 92- 
97; jsuiic among Kiencli, 97; 
Austrian retreat, 98 ; armisliec 
ennetuded, ion; general openi- 
lions eousideted, 100-103. 

Austrian troops, in 1797 : positlmi 
and Blrengtli, I- 27, 29; Monle- 
nolle, 31; Dego, 32; letrcat, 
42, 4(i ; driven from laidi, 47, 
49 ; dcfencu of Mincio, 55 ; re- 
treat across Adige, 56 ; Wbruiser’s 
army, 59; Brescia and Corona, 
€0 ; Salo and Imnato, C5 ; 
Castiglione, fid ; .Solferino, C8 ; 
dLstrilmlUiu of forces, 73 ; Calktui, 
7(3 ; liassano, 77 ; retreat, 78 ; 
mlvancc under Alvintry, 8t ; 


.sueces-ses under Davidovich, ,82- 
83 ; Caldiero, 87-8S ; Areola, Nij- 
90; attack on Kivoli, 92 ; Diiviil- 
ovich defeated, 93; allack Verona 
and T.S1 Ikiroiu, 95 1 battle of 
Rivoli, 96-99 ; I-a Favorila, 100 ; 
Mantua surremlcred, 100 ; retreat 
into Tyrol, 102 ; Archduke Cbaile.s 
a])poinlcd to coinniand, 103 ; con- 
tinued retreat, 107, no; eiigago- 
ineiitsiit Tarvis, rn-na; Klausi'i), 
and Midiiliaeli, ilj ; jiursnud by 
French, 114: evacuate beobeu, 
115. 

1800 : besiege IJciuia, 1. 171, 

175 ; 

position, [8a;i'epiilseilaL Romano, 
182 ; defeiiled by Siiidinl, 185 ; 
mlvancc, tSli; Ca.steisjio, 187; 
MoiilebeUo, 189 ; Marengo, ipi- 
194. 

1812 ; Strength, II. 109 ; lulvniice 
against (iorodetsima, 138-139: 
retreat from Moscow, 2021 croas 
the Kn;;, 214-215 ; strengllt, 224; 
conclude alliance with Russians, 
2 .i 7 - 

1813; posiilon, II. 283; n]iern- 
lions III Drusdtiii, 294 -. 3 (>ti 313: 
NolleniUu'l, 3111-317 ; slrenglh, 
328 : batllc ol I-ciptig, 347-3511 : 
jsirsue Freiicb, 364, 

1814 : ndviincu across Rhine, If. 
37 Si 37 <i » j'*'" Hluclier, 381 ; 
operations on Seine, 385; Suns 
and Nogent, 393 ; retreat to Aiilie, 
398 : reliewiid .nlviince, 403 ; 
Areas, 411-412; adviiiicc on Taris, 
414, 4 ><'. 

.we it/ro above, under Austiia. 

Avicio, river, I. 112. 

Avignon, I. n. 

BAAI.SI10KK, II. 355. 
liugralion, (Iciienil i dcfeiit at Holla- 
brimn, 1 . 246-247 ; Anstetlli/., I. 
253, 260-261 i posiium in 1812, 
II. Ill; retreat liefore French, 
II. n9-i33, 131, 134; joins 
liiirchtyat Smolensk, II, 143. 
Kajalloli, (icneml, I. 94, 95. 

Buragiiey U’lJlIIiers, Ueneral, J. 103, 
20b. 

Bnrbier, Mons., It. 107. 

Barclay, Ueneral : jiosition of army in 
Kussin, II. iio-lli ; rutreiil beibre 
li'ccncb, II, 117-119, 124-12.8; 
evacuiUcs Vitebsk, II, 131-134.; 
joins lingmcion, It, 142-157; 
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siu-ccss nl Koni^swarllm, II. 25S ; 
adviiiico ml Drcsduii, II. 31 j; 
l-idlizig, M. 34 y, 

Hard, Kort, I. 176, 183. 

Darraa, and Napiiluiin', I. 21, 22. 

Har-.sur-Aul)L‘, II. 377, 31)9, 403. 

Dassano, balllaor, J. 82. 

Hattie; NapciluoirsEatreriius.s to engage 
in, I. 120 ; pitclied lmtlle.s, I. 263- 
abd. 


.Hatlle.s: .Ma'iisherg, 11.47,50-52 
Alioidvir, I. 159-1(10. 
Aicis-sur-Aulie, II. 411-412. 
Areola, I. 89-91. 

Ahpaiii, II. 72-80. 

Hassano, 1. 77. 

Itaulzen, 11 . 257-259. 

Hiiylen, II. 5. 

.Itilhao, II. 10. 

Itla'idwilK, I. 260. 

Horodiao, II. 159-168. 

Jlnsenilz, I. 260-262. 

Hreacia, I. 60. 

CaUUero, I. 87-88. 

Oiliano, I. 76, 

Caateggio, 1. 187-188. 
Cnstigliriiie, I. 66. 
tlerea, 1. 78. 


Cevu, I, 34. 
Clianipaalntil, JI. 390. 
(lodogmi, I. 47. 

Dcgii, 1.31-32. 

Uri'-alen, II. 292-301. 
Durreiialein, 1, 238. 
Klidslieig, II. 66.(17. 
ICggnilild, II. S3, 55-56. 
Kniliulieli, I. 129. 


Krhardiiig, II. 61. 


I^apinuaa, II. 12-13. 
Hl(ige.a, II. 393. 

Kyliiu, I, 338-342. 
Hriedlaiiil, I. 365-370, 
(.rnmtmal, II. (2*. 


<>or(idetalina, II. 138-139. 
<rrn.saliueren, II, 303, 
Ilalie, I. .304-305. 

Ilanau, II. 367..308. 
Ilassenliauaen, 1. 296-29S. 
Uaiiacn, II. 44-45. 
Hifilslierg, I. ,^12-364. 
Iluilalirunn, I. 246-247. 


Inkovo, 1 1 . 143. 

Jena, 1 . 293-298. 
Kttlzbnck, J I. 303. 
Kli.^stils^, TI. 139-142. 
Korasum, I. 145. 

La Cnttnia, I. 60. 


La I'avorila, I. lOO. 

La Ilayc Sainlc, II. 438, 440. 


Landshut, IT. 51. 

Laim, II. 405-406. 

1a Rothicre, 11. 381-382. 
U'ipzig, II. 346-356. 

Ligny, II. 431, 

Lodi, I. 47-48. 

Ltinato, 1 . 66. 

Liitzcn, II. 253-254. 
Maloyaroslavcia, II. 192-195. 
Marengo, I. 192- 194. 
Montebello, 1 . 1S7-188. 
Montmirail, 1 [. 391. 
Mnrmant, II. 395. 
Ofl'enatciten, Ii. 45. 
Oatrolenka, I. 344-345. 
Rratzen, I. 252-260. 

I’rcititz, II. 261. 

I’ultiisk, 1. 322-328. 
(Juatre-Braa, U. 432. 

Raab, II. 84. 

Rivoli, I. 96-99. 
Saint-Ainiuid, II. 431. 
Scdinian, I. 133, 

8hcbreket, I. 129. 

Sokolnitz, I. 258-259, 261. 
Solfcrini), I. 68. 

Somo-Sierra I’asa, II. 19. 


Svolna, II. 142. 
Taragoaa, II. 14. 
Tcllnita, 1 . 258-259, aOi. 
Torcy-le-drniid, il. 411. 
Trochtclfingen, 1 . 227. 
Ttideln, 11 . 14. 

Vico, I, 35- 
Vimiern, LI. 6. 


Vyankovo, II, 186. 
wagrain, II. 02-97. 

Warleuburg, II. 325, 327. 

Waterloo, II. 437-441 . 

Baiitaen, battle of, II. 256-259 1 310 - 


Bavaria, Crown Prince of, II. 34. 

Elector of, I. 208. 

Bavarian army, II, 33, 3G6, 367-68. 

Bayes, II. 390. . 

Baylcn, bailie of, II. 5 - 

Bayonne, II. 2, 10. 

Bcaulmrnaia, Eugene — Aiwtrimi cam- 
paign : ordered to join main army, 
II. OS'; reaches Villach, II. yij 
communication with Nnpoleon, II. 
81 ; inslmclions, II. 83-84 ; suc- 
cess at Raab, II. 84 ; repulsed 
by Archduke, II. 92! captures 
Deutadi-Wagram, II. 9 ® S com- 
mand in Russian campaign, 11 . 
io8, III J advance, IL 121-159; 
Borodino, II. 162-1661 retreat 
from Moscow, II. ipo, I 94 i t 9 C» 
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205, S06 ; crossch Ihc licrcsina, (I. 
2 30 ; .succcuflh to Mural’s com- 
manil, II. 336; lettuals irum 
I’oscn, II. 237, 239 ; ordered to 
defeml Magiluliurg, II. 240 ; aU 
lacked by VVillj'oiisicm, II. 243. 
I’eaulieu, General: pr>silinn of army, 
I. 27, 29 i rciaiLiod at IJej'o, 1 . 32 ; 
letreat, 1 . 42; Lodi, 1 . 47-4S; 
position of forces on Mincio, I. 
SS j retreat aciuss Adiye, I. 56. 
Jicauinonl , (leiieral, I. sob. 

Jleanvais, General, I. 137. 
llelginm rampaign, tilj : plan of 
o]ietations, 1 1. 421-423 ; forniation 
of amiy, II- 42.(.s commenceiiienl 
of operations, II. 425 j arlvaiicc on 
Brii-ssels, II. 426 ; Ligny, Saint- 
Auiand, U. 431 1 (jnalre Hras, II. 
432, 434 ; relieat of KnglLsIi, 1 1. 
436 J Waterloo, If. 437-441 ; llight 


nt N.apoluon, 11. 441-442. 

Helluno, I )iikf of. .Vrc Victor. 

Belvedere, tleaeral, II. n, V3. 

Hcnnvente, 11. 26. 

Ilcmiigsnn, tienenii : position on Nnrev, 
1. 318-320! junction wllh lliixlidw- 
den, 323 i euga|{cm«nl at I’ultusk, 
323-334! advance nt!ain.sl Ney, 
328! battle of Kylau, 328-3.12! 
pursHos Kionch, 353 i lako.s the 
oircn-sivo, 3S9 ■ ,3fn ! retreats to 
Ileilsberg, 3<)i-3fi3 i _ KtieUlainl, 
.S65-3f>9s proposes arinislice, 370! 
uperntions at I.uip/.ig, II. 3,<;.!, 
.IS.I- 

Jleresina, river; piessage of, II. 222, 
235-22(), 239. 

Ilerlin, It. 2O3, 305-306. 

llernaclottu, Murslml : cliarauler as a 
genernl, I. 271, 313 ; eontnimid in 
1797, 103: inarches on hailmch, 
ll3j coriM in 1X115, 205 ! orilorsto, 
315-216, 243 ! veiirmnuuied, 24S1 
Anstcriitr, 260 ; eoininand in iXub, 
278 s oenupies Sclilci/., 2X5 ; :«i- 
vnnee to I)ornlier(;, 297-298! 
SHCcesH nt Ilalle, 304-305 ! re.pri- 
inandotl, 306 ! action nt Mohnin- 
geii, 329 s' vvuimdcd, 3C0i oorp.s 
in 1X09, TI. 29 ! eviie.nales 
Dcutseli - Wigrnin, 92: cor|K 
broken np, 09 ; coimnaudin 1813, 
284 i taisilion on lllliu, 32S, 338 i 
Leipzig, 347-3Sf>- 

UeiTy-au-Uae, II. 403. 

XSerlliier, Mar,slial : Gliief olStnlf, 1 . 28) 
given coinnimirt of re.surve nrmy, I. 
170, 174 s his stair, I. 281-282; 


iiiilceision and lack of jinlgaieiit 
II 35,37-40; .advLse.s abdication 
o( Napoleon, It. 415-41(1. 

Bertrand, Marshnl : sent into Gcimany, 
T. 202 s capture of Vienna liiidge, 
r. 242 ! corps in 1813, TI. 244 ; 
11 . 253 i Ikuit/.eii, 258! Krecli- 
wiU, 2(n i stieiigtb of corps, 
.Starsledel, 282 ; lakes Wartenlnirg, 
325; IkiIiIc of Leipzig, 340; 
Ilnnaii, 368 ; advises alidicaiioa of 
Kmiairor, 41O. 

Be.ssiiros, Marshal : ooips in 1S05, I. 
205 ; in lSo(), 1. 278 i operations 
in Spain, 11 . 3, 5, to, 12 i corps 
in lSo(), If. 3.) i Ijoidsliat, 51-52 ; 
Asparii, 7t); coniiiunid in ilusKin, 
II. loS J retreat from Moscow, II. 

‘ 95 - 

Bianclii, Itcacral, II. loi). 

Bicshenkovilslii, river, II. 129, 130. 

Billiao, liattle of, II. lo, 

Ukscliolswerila, II. 323. 

likson, (leneval, I. 200. 

liliike, Gencrnl, II. to, II, 12-13. 

Hlasowit/,, I. 200. 

Bliicliiir, Maislial 1 iSoti— joins I )uke 
of Wiemar, 1 . 305 > '’elreats hv 
lillie, I. 307! .Hurrciidcr after 
riuliuck, I. 30X ! streiigtii of forces 
in 1813,11. 2 .i 8! evivcimtes Krei k- 
witz, l!f)2 ! position of army, 283 ; 
operations on Holier, 287 j Knlv- 
liiicli, 303 ! retreats into Siinsia, 
312 ! ailvanec, ,321 ; .skirmishes at 
Hisnliofstvorda, 323 ; crosses the 
Kllie, 32S-32() ! slvenglli of army, 
328, 338; 'retires to .Sivale, 339, 
341 i b'allle of l.eipzig, 347-356 ; 
|Hir»ui’s l'’i(’iich, 3114 1 army in 
1814, 373; erossui the .'sa.ar, 375, 
376; eviiciiales lirklime, 37S; 
reinl'oreeil iiy.Scliwiirzenlierg, 381 ; 
Inv Rothii'i'c, 381-382 ; opevatuins 
on .Seiliy, 384 ! (ilianipanliert, 390. 
391 i .Eloges, 393 i advaiua: to 
Mery, 397 i Hikes Sezanne, 399; 
recro.sses tin: Marne, 401 ; ailviince 
to Siiissons, 402 ! Grnoinui, .in,| ; 
Laon, 405; uinrnlios on I’aris, 
414; city snrrendcrt'd, 41I1 ; army 
in 1815, 11. 424 i retrc.ils from 
Cliarleroi, II. 425-4261 Iiattle of 
.Saint- Anuiml, If. 431 i :ulviiace, 
fl. 433 i Waterloo, 11 , 438-4,) r. 

Holier, river, H, 287. 

linin', 11. 224,221). 

Jiohcinia, Nn|ioIeon's tilaiii, for 0|)eni- 
liiittH in, il, 285-286, 299-.105, 315. 
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I!(m, ficiieral, I. ia(i, 120-130, 139, 
142, 156. 

lliinaimrlu: I'aniily (.'xpellcd from Cor- 

srcii, [. II. 

Jerome, Kini' of Wustplinlia : his 
inciipiicily, II, 120-122; rc.si|;ns 
Ilfs i.-iiiimiiLnil, II. laii. 

Joseph, Kliig Ilf Simiii, II. 2, il. 
l/mis, 1. 7, 275 - 27 (i. 

Luc.ien, I. S, g. 

Niipiileiiii. .See Niiiinleon. 
llm'diisoult, (iuiieral, II. 353. 
.IJoi'HhclIii, I, 5(1. 

Iloi'issov, [I. 223-224, 226, 228. 
(iorislliene;., liver, IJ. 143. 
liorjii, II. lii. 

Koriuiilu, liver, 1. igi. 
lioroiliiio, iKillle of, II. l5i)-iCfi. 
lloriiv.sk, II. i()0| ii/i, U)S. 
ilii.soiiiti!, Iiiiltle of, 1. 260-261, 
Itolhkoiiii, I. 167. 

lioviilcl, (iemoiil, I. 104, 182 j II. 34. 
llinilo|;no, I, 200. 
lloui'cuii’, (ieiieral, I. 206. 
liriutliiui, I. 232. 
llraunslnirj,', I. 353. 

Ilruilcniiu, 11. .31';. 

Dreiitii, river, I. fia-Sj. 
lirvseia, liuUio ol, 1. fio. 

Ilresl-l.Uiivsk, II. 202. 
llrienuui Military Aciulemy, I. 3. 

Opcialions roumi, II. 378. 
liroiissier, General, If. 108, 1(34. 
llruoy, Atliniiai, I. 125-126. 

Iliniiv, Murslial, I. 359. 

Ilriinn, 1. 241J. 

HiuiiswicU, iJiiUo of, I. 276. 
llrnsstils, II. 42C. 

Ihicii-Kctiro, castle, II. ig. 

Iliijr, river, II. 202, 214-215. 

IKilow, Marslial, II. 373, 375. 

DurtidS, II. 12, 13. 
llnitiifnorri, Malleo, I. 0 . 
llii.vliritt'fleii, Cuiieral, I. 249, 317, 318, 
3 S 3 ‘ 


CAni'Aiuti.i.i, Cluuoral, I. 2451 260. 
Ciairo, 1. 130, 139, 153, 

(laMierci, liatllu of, I. 87-SS, 

(.ialmno, I. 76, 83. 

I'amiHiigns : 1796-97 (Italy), I. 24-122. 
1798-99 (Alrica), I. 125-162. 

1800 (Italy), 1 . 165-196. 

1S05 (Aastna), X. 202-263. 
l8o()-(i (I'rasHa), I. 272-372. 

180S-9 (Spain), XI. 1-28. 

1800 (Austria), II. 29-100, 

1812 (Kussin), II. 107-233. 

1813 (Gerinnny), II. 236-368. 


1814 (l''iniice), 11. 370-419. 

1815 (Walerloo), II. 420-422. 
Cartemix, (jeiieial, I. ii, 12. 

C'a.saHoin, 1. 110. 

(jistiifios, tJeiieuil, II. 11, 13-14, 18. 
(lastoggio, liattle of, I, 1K7-1SS. 
tSi-slighoiie, Ixitlle of, I. 66, 

Calalimia, 11, 6. 

Guilaiiicoiirl, CIciieral, I, 2S0; II. 265, 
416. 

Cavalry : employment hy Napoleon, I. 
213-214. 

Tmixiriaiice iii.sistccl on, II. 245-246 
I.nng-range ritlca for, II. 246. 

Perea, Ixillle of, 1. 78. 

Cervoiii, (luneral, I. 2g. 

Cev.a, liattle of, I. 3.]. 

Cliahot, Pioneral, I, iii, 112, 113. 
Cliaiiraii, (ieneral, I. 174. 
Clinlnns-sur-Marne ! II, 376-387. 
Chambarlliac, General, I. 174. 
Cliampaubcrl, bailie of, II. 390. 
Charleroi, II, 425. 

Cbarlo.s, Arcbibike of Aa-slriai ap- 
poinleti to chief command, I. 103 ; 
retires, I. 107, 110 ; rearguard 
defeated, I. 1131 pursued by 
Erench, 1. 114 j evaonates Leolien,. 
I. 115. 

Campaign of 1805, I. 201, 245,250, 
I’ersonaT character, I. 109 j qualiius 
as a general, I. loS } II. 100-102 ;. 
appreciation of Napoleon, I. 22S, 
Position of forces in 1809, II. 33 ; 
occupies I.imdshut, 11. 39 i ro- 
orgiiiiizes .army after Kggmulil, II. 
56-58 j conccntralion al Cham, II. 
63 j Asparn, II. 72-80 ; repulses 
Eugene, II. 92. 

Cliarpenlier, C, ieneral, II. 405, 407. 
Clinrras, Colonel, II. 429. 

Clmselnup, General, I. 28a ; II. 226, 
228. 

Chateau, General, and NajKilcon, II. 

363. 

Cliatcau-Tliierry, II. 391, 392, 401- 
Cliaumusnil, II. 3S2. 

Cintm, Convcnlion of, II. 17. 

Claey, II. 40C, 407. 

Clapartde, General, II. 34, 66. 
Closwitz, I. 294. 

Cohlcnlz, II. 370. 

Codiigiio, liattle of, I. 47. 

Coeliorn, General, II. 66, 

Gilbert, General, II, 34. 

Coin, Oencial, I. 26, 29, 33, 34, 36. 
Colmar, II, 373. 

Colmhetg, It. 350 
Cologne, II. 370. 
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Comuiissarial : Niiiidlecm’s ciiit: for, I. 

27 ; coinpIfiiiUK of, f. 2iCj. 
C<;miminicaLiuns, lines 01 ; ilirecliun, 
II. 290. 

Tniportniicu of kcopinij open, I. 16S, 

1 94 - 11 ) 5 . 

( dimp.n.n.s, (lenortil, Tt. 100. 
CkiHCenirivtion of forces, It. 337. 
'(..'onccniric opcriUiiins, I. 74-75; 11 . 359. 
ConnuwiU, Jl. 350, 353-354. 
OmstiuiUnc, (imnd Dttkv, 1. 260. 
CoiivuiUion, Till', iiuil (.iorslca, 1 . ii. 
Ciiiliitieiiu, ( icncral, If. 300. 

Cordova, II. 3. 

(Jorsican pnlilios, Niipolcoii’a imtiei- 
jiatiuo ill, 1 . 6, 9, II. 

Corle, T. 2. 

■Coruna, II. 23-25. 

Cospiidii, 1 . 294. 

Cossuria, castle, I. 31. 

Courinoul, II. 391. 

Cnioniii', I r. 4114. 

Cillioo, I'nririiss ol, I. 36. 

Curiiil, (iciicral, II. 342. 

Dabniiki.s, tioiioral, II. 109. 
Dallismnpiie, Gciicriii, I. 43, 45 , 49 . S8. 
Dalnmiiluir, i. 127. 

DitiiiUilta, 1. 130. 

■Dimulirti i-rossml liy Evendi, I. 2l<)- 
220 5 llolilln, I. 235. 

Daimij' 1 siiiKi' of, 1. 345.357-358 s Ikisc 
lU, 1 . 37J; plans 10 relieve, II. 
241. 

Dam, (Junrtermasler-Cioiieral, I. a8l. 
Diividovicli, Ceiieral ; (.■0111111111111, I. 
73. 75 : (lefiMl lit Citliami, I. 76 ; 
iKlvaliee on Manilla, I. Si j aijnrks 
Vauliois, I. 82-83 ; oeciipiiD KivoH, 

I . 92 ; lriiop.s routed, I. 93. 
Dnvoul, Marsliiil (I’riiioe of Kekiiililil 

and Duke of AuersUidl) ; his 
eiuelly, I, 313. 

Coiimiaiid in 18115, I. 20(3 ; onlen: 
In, I. 215 j Aiislerlilr,, I. 2(ii ; 
enrps in isof), 1. 278 1 aelioii at 
Ilnssonhniiauii, 1 . 290-298; KilniRs- 

lier;r, Jl, 370 ; iiiKtriict lolls ill 1809, 

II. 29-3<> ; coitiiiiimd, II. 34; 
oulered to udv.iiice, II. 39-41, 43 ; 
.success al Ilauseit, it, 44-45; 
nltacUs enemy, H. So ; action at 
(ilinziiiKlorf, II. y3-u,; : corps in 
l8t2, ir. luS ; iiperatioas at Mo- 
liilev, II, 129, 138 1 lakes AtMiiiki, 
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Elcliiiigeu, !. 220 ; ordens, f. 221 ; 
reverse lit Allieck, I. 222; eoncen- 
tmlirm against Mack, I. 223; 
IClcliingon taken, I. 225 ; Ulin 
captured, I. 226 ; victory at 
Trochtelimgen, I. 227. 

(Austerlils) ; base, 1 . 229 ; con- 
cenlmtcs army, I. 230 ; passage 
of the Inn, I. 231-232 ; Ilrau- 
nun lakeit, I. 232 ; orders 
enntious advance, T- 233 : engage- 
ment on Traun, X. 234 ; fresh con- 
cenlrolinn, I. 235; advance on 
Si. Piillen, I. 236; on Vienna, I. 
237 ; reverecs at Dtirreustvin, I, 
238-239 ; attack on Vienna bridge, 
X. 241-242 ; negotiations for truce, 
I. 242; advance on Krems, 1 . 
243) Vienna occupied, I. 244; 
IloUalmmn, I. 246-247; Btunn 
occnplcti, I. 2 <| 9 ; dispo-sition of 
forces, 1 . 250 ; position at J’ralxen. 
I, 2<;4-255{ ortlcrs fur battle, I. 


257; Auslerlitz, I. 259-261 ; 
refuses armistice — orders pursuit 
of enemy, f. 263; meeting wiih 
Emperor Francis at Saroschita, I. 
263. 

1806-7 (Prn.ssia) : preparations for 
war, 1. 272-273 ; plan of campaign, 
I. 274-277; forni.ation of army, I. 
278-279 ; staff, I. 280-283 ; his 
anxiety forreporls, 1. 2S5 ; advance 
to Gera, I. 288 ; blocks enemy’s 
relreat to Elbe, I. 2S9; memo- 
r.imlumongencr.ilsitHiition, 1. 290- 
291; marcli on Jena, !. 291-292; 
orders attack, 1. 293-294; battle 
of Jena, I. 294-296; lXassenhau.sen 
I. 297-298; orders pursuit ul 
enemy, I. 303, 304; reproaches 
llernniloiie for inactivity, I, 306; 
moral degcncralion of army, 1. 
308-313; refuses agreement with 
Prussia, I. 315 ; ariives in Posen, 
I- 317 > operations against Pul- 
tusk, 1. 317-320 ; failure of opera- 
tions in I’olantl, I. 321-326; 
winter rpiaiters, I. 326.327 ; cen- 
•sures Ney, I. 328 ; determines to 
hold Thorn, I. 329; pursuit of 
Kitssians, I. 330-338; battle of 
Eylau, I. 338.342 : oliandons 
Warsaw, I, 343 ; oidets siege of 
Danzig, I. 345. 357, 352 ; defence 
of Passarge, I. 3541 c-inccnlration 
at Saalfekl, I. 360-36 1 ; advance 
to Gnlstadt, I. 362; Ileilsbcrg, 1 . 
363 364; I'k-ieiliand, I, 365-370; 
orders to corps, I. 367 ; conclurles 
pence. T. 370 ; slrntegical mistakes, 
X. 372. 

1808-9 (Spain) ; distribution of 
forces, II. 3i failure of early 
movcinenls, II, 3-4; instructions, 
II. 4-6 ; censures his generals, II. 
7J plan to retrieve situation, II. 
7-8 i incapacity of commanders, 
II. 8-10 ; formation of army, 11 . 
10; arrives at Vitoria, II. 12; 
Ian to defeat Caslafio.s, II. 13-16 ; 
is vrant of energy, 11.16; atlvances 
to Aranda, II. 17; march on 
Madrid, II. 18 ; negotiations for 
surrender of city, II. 19; plan to 
defeat English, II. 20-22 ; march 
to Aslorga, II. 23-24; leaves 
Spain, II. 25 ; failure of political 
aims, II. 25-28. 

1809 (Auslritt) : dispositioi: of 
troops, II, 29-31 ; plans, II. 31- 
33; formation of army, II. 34; 
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initiuctioni ti> licrlliioi niiiumU'i- 
stnotl, II. 35-30 i roiu’lu''i Donaii- 
wortli, 11, ,|n; onlcis u-licMt Iniui 
Katislidii, [I. 41-43 i ileUTinini'S 
U) aUiu'k 1‘ncniy, 11. 47, 50; 
wlory al IiaiKlsliut, JI. 51-5^1 
lii.s nctivily, 11. 54-55: npemlions 
nl K|Tfiiullhl, It, 55-5f>i lialt at 
I'lKHlolsliciiit, il. 5(1; oitlfi.s 
.'itlviincu Ui Inn, 11, bo: adv.-incc 
oil Vienna, If. 01-62,64: leaves 
Katisliiiii, II. 63 ; cliooses I’.issnti 
as cfiilte of upevntiima, II, 65; 
ruiu-hcs I.uinljaeli, II. 65 ; tipiiiion 
on Kliclshuru, II. 06-(i7 ; esla- 
lilishi!.-, lieailiiuinteifs ill Miilk, II. 
68; Viuiiiiu tnlu-ii, II, (19-70; 
]nissa};u of Hamilie, If. 71-73; 
ilefu.-itat As|inm, If. 72-831 fimini- 
ol army in June, 11. S3; advice 
to I'iinjeiie, II. 83-84; ilirects 
crossiii;; 111 thcDumilK', If. .S-i-Si); 
fiirmatiiiii id' atiuy in July, It. 87- 
SS; dis|)0.sitiim ol troops liefore 
SVu(;ium, U. Sy Ot i lu'llle of 
VViii'imu, If. 92-96; piuiie niniiii^ 
iroops, U. 97: indoci'iivenrss ol 
victory, II. 98-99i cimcUulcs 
lU'inisticii rulucns to I’uris, If. 
too, 

1S12 (Russia) : ronnalioii of tliu 
iiriuy, If. 107-109 i ooniniksarial 
iirr.uifp'nionlH, II. icx} ; uoiirc at 
I'resdcn, ft. iio; plan of cani- 
piiipn, If. ; i)ussa];i! of 

llie Nietmii, If. 114-115; iimicli 
lo VililH, 11, 1161 divides liis 
urniy, If. It7-u8; esrap! of 
Ilafinition, ft, 119 ; ttaiisporl 
dillieitllius, II. 121 ; deprives 
Jiu-6mu id’ liis eommund, II. 122; 
ojieiiilioiis iu{aiiist Jki;{nilioii, II. 
123-12(1; luave.s Vilna, 11. 127; 
orders iidvunuu to Uiviiia, It, 12.S- 
129; tirrive.s al liii-slienkovUslii, 
II. 130; arlvunee lo Viloli.sk, II. 
(31-133; loss of men, It, 134; 
rests u-oopii nl Vilelisk, II, 136; 
orders operalions :ifinmsl Tormiu;- 
■sov, II. 138 j orders allnck on 
WillHeiistein, U. 139-140 ; (Hiili- 
not’s relreal, 11, 141 ; ruveise al 
Sroliui, If. 142 ; sl<ir;ntsh nC Tn- 
kovo. If, 143; advance to 8mul«n-k, 
arrives ut Dnieper, II. 1.14 ; liis 
cfu)iii;u of front, If. 145 ; ntlnck on 
Sinoleiislt, U. i.|.7-i48, 150.151 ; 
passtigc of Diiiupor, II. 151-152 ; 
ptepnratiuns for battle, II, 1535 


iiiiiiossiliilily of sncies. ainuii'ent, 
II. 154-158; eslimaled sIrenptUof 
f.rcos, 11. 1(10; h.iMlnol Doiodiuo, 
II, 1(11- KiS; advance towarrls 
Muscow, II. Kill ; orgianizes re- 
serve, ri. 170 ; occupation iirMiis- 
covv, 11. 171-172: nei;idlation.s 
witli Hinperor Alexander, It. 173; 
formation and hlienptli of army, 
If. 176 ; lenplli olcoinmnnicatiiiu.s, 
II. 177 ; ori'aiiix.ilion of lroop,s, 
If. 178-180; decides lo reticat — 
plans, ft. 181-285: defeat at 
Vyankovo- -leaves Moscow, If. 
186; failure of iiepiilialions, II. 
187-188 i lelreal riinmiunt'isl, ft. 
189; orders ili'sliiict ion ol Isiemliii, 
If. [pt ; Isatlleof Maloyiiroslavels, 
11. l92-tf)5 ; retreal lo lliirnv.sk. 
If. 11)1), 199-200; posilion on line 
of relie;il, fl. eoi’-ao.I ; orders 
tinny lo niiiich i)i sipi.iie, 1 1. 20, | ; 
pursuiid liy Kntnsiiv, 11. .'o.f, bis 
inaedvily at Hhivl.ovu, II. 206; 
receives news 1 if Malnl’s conspiracy, 
11 . 209 .• orders Vidor to allnck, 
II. 210 : I'l'fnses lo iickliowleilj'c 
diinp.viofsiliuilion, II, all ; suller 
hit's of die liiiii|)s, II. 212; ordnrs 
lo Vidor, U. 21. t; i.cparliire frimi 
Smoleiislv, II. at(i-.!i7; slanil at 
Kriisni, II. 218; piissu;'c Ilf Dnie- 
per, fl. 220-221 ; plans for uniss- 
iiill tile Ileresiuii, 11.22.'.; ovdeis 
niarcli on Minsk, I f. a::;) ; stivn|>lli 
ol corps, II. 224; advance lo 
Heresina, fl. 223 ; llori.ssov Inicen, 
11. 226; ]inssiij'e of Huie.sbia, 

JI. 226-231 ; aliauilDiis iiriiiy mid 
relmiisii) I'aris, 11. 232, 

1813 (I teimiuiy) i plans fovreiitnani*- 
iun army, II. 236: displeasiiru at 
ruiiciil of 111 my, 1 1 . 239 ; Olliers de- 
fence of Mapileliiirp;, If. .141); ]ilan 
to relieve Daii/ii.;, II, 2.|l ; 01 tiers 
atUck on llandniri;, fl, 243; 
arrives at Muyinice-— loi'inaluin of 
runny, It, 2.14; lack of cavalry, 
II. 245 : plan for advance into 
Knxoiiy, II. 2471 iliso)4.|ini/,ed 
statu of anny. 1 1. 2,(0-250 ; ailvanee 
on lacp'/.iif, U. 252:'l,ut2di, II. 
ss.lS'SSd : ciinoemr,uion at Dresden, 
II, 255 ; puKMn(;i> of Ullio, II. 256 ; 
Jiaulmi, II. 357-359; I'reilils, ff. 
260-361 j orders advance on licriin, 

IT. 2(13 ; position of forces, II, 
31)4 i truce of I’oiscltwit/, 11,365, 
Mi/ J defence of the l■'.llle, LI. 
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371-274; pliin of cnmpiii«ii, fl. 
275; position of troops, If. 276; 
doli-iisivo phins, 11 . 278-2S2; 
stri'iiyth of nriny, if. 282-283; hiI- 
viiiire against lililclicr, If. 287; 
duroiiceofUirsilun, IT. 200; liattle 
of Ilrosilcii, [[.292-209. (irilurs to 
Viioildmiiie, II. 300; dofoit of 
Vanrlainiiiu anil Macilnnalil, II. 
302.303; plans for advance on 
lii'tlin, [[. 305-308; piisilion of 
forces, fl. 309-310; ileinorali/Ation 
of Maodoniilil’s coriis, 11.311; afl- 
vaoi;u agiiin'it llliichcr, If, 312; 
id 111 III I oils invasion of ITnliC'iiia, 
II. 314-315 ; sliirniislics rouml 
Niillend' 11,11.3111-317 ; failure of 
plans, Tl. 318-31-0; coiicuiilratcs j 
iiriiiy al Diraik-n, II. 322; retreiUs j 
across Kllic, If. 323; liitlle of I 
Wailcnliing, If. 3251 cirors in 
jlidKiiKim, II. 320-327 ; mites nn 
tliu sitaatiuii, II.32S-332; decides 
tiiuliandon IJrcsdcn, 11. 333 ; |il!in 
of opiiralioiis. If- ,33<l-33(ii oidt’ts 
defiincii of Dresileu, If. 337: 
ordups uunuentiation at f.ui|i/.ip, 11. 
342 j oulmBiKi-iivrcd by enemy, II. 
344; liattlo of Lcijvig, If. 346- 
35(1 i caiiso of dei'uiil, U. 350- 
3(12; tun oats, II. 3(13; hears of | 
Il.iVarians' tutvanco. If. 3fi0 ; Ila- 
iiaii. If. 367-308; returns to I’aris, 

Jl. 369. 

1814 (l<'rancB)i defence of the 
Hiiirie, II. 370; plans and iirranse- 
inents, 11. 372-375 1 ooncenlrn- 
lion iiffiirccii, II. 37O : joins army 
und nssmiics iifTcnsive, II. 377 ; 
takis Drieiinu, II. 378; I^i 
Ufitlnere, II. 381 ; diBOiHiniiaation 
of army, TI. 383 ; operaiioiis on 
Seine, II. 3S4 ; clooiiles to attadt 
enemy, II. 388; vicioiy at Clinin- 
jiaulierj, II. 390 ; Mniitminu!, II. 
391] Ktoues, U. 393; advances 
a((.ainst .Schwaraenhurg, II. 394 ; 
fall of Soissons, II. 402; engage- 
menu at Crnonnc and Laon, 11 . 
404-406 ; takes X^beims, II. 407 ; 
advance against Austrians - plans. 

If. 40S-410; j\rcis-sur-Aulie, II. 
411-412; marches on Vilry, II. 
413-414 ; starU for I’niis, IX. 415 s ; 
surtendcroflhecily, II. 416; agrees 
toalidicate, II. 417 ; deijatlwe for 
Ktha, II. 419. 

1K15 (Belgium); lands in Franco, 
ll. 4 20; alternative plans, II. ' 


4 2 1 -423 > -strength and formal ion of 
army, If. 424; commences opera- 
lions, II, 425; advance tmvaids 
Ih ii-.sels, II. 426; Ids ill-he.illli, 
II. 427 ; inaetivitv and delay, II, 
4.2S-430 ; attack commenced— 
Saint Amaiid and I.igry, II. 431 ; 
Qu.itre- liras, ff, 432, 434; pinsues 
the Knglisli, II. 436; lialllc of 
■Watciliio, II. 437-441 ; his icturn 
to I’aris and abdiciition, II. 441- 
442. 

Nassi Isk, I. 320-321. 

.Vauinluirg, council of w.'ir, I. 2.S4. 

Nanslily, IT, 297. 

Negroes, plan to incorporate in army, I. 
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.NcLssr, river, II. 312. 

Ney, Marshal : ciimiimnd in 1805. I. 
20O ; tlelcnce o- Ilaiiidio, I. 2:5, 
216: cnpUirc.s Klcliirigen, 1. 225; 
hoiiiliard.'' IJIm, I. 226. Coi'ti- 
uianil in 1809, f. 279 ; siege of 
Msgriehiirg, I. 314; ccnsiiri-il for 
ndviniretii Kimigsherg, I.328; cn- 
giigi-ment nt Waltersdorf, 1. 334; 
takes tint-ladi, I. 35.1; rclieal to 
Dr-ppen, I. 359 -.i6o. 301 ; iMttleof 
Friedlniitl, I. 3O5-370, Cnuiniaiitl 
in Sjiain, II. 10 ; siioeess at I.11- 
groflo, H, II ; niarcli to .Soria, If. 
13; icluses to inicicept Cistaiios, 
ll. 14-15. Corjis ill knssin. If. 
108; tsipiurcs Krasiiy, If. 146; 
attacks Barclay, II. 152 ; retreat 
from Mincow, If. 191, 199, 204, 
206 ; crosses Dnieper, TI. 220-221 ; 
rejoins main nriiiy, II. 223 ; ordeiud 
to hold Kobe, 1 1 ■ 226 ; crosses 
Bcrcsiim, If. 230; retreat, 11 . 
234. Corps in 1813, If . 244, 248 ; 
LtlUeii, II. 253 J ordered to Tnr- 
gaii, II. 255; lUiuzoli, 11 . 258; 
J’reitiU, 260-261 ; strength of 
corps, 11 . 282; Dri-stlun, II. 295; 
advance in Berlin, II. 309 ; oper.a- 
tiuns on Klho, II. 324, 32s, 342 ; 
Lciprig, n. 348. Command ^ in 
1814, 11, 375; operations against 
Schwarxenherg, II. 395 ; and Blfl- 
chcr, 405-406, 410-412 ; attack on 
Vitry, II. 413 ; advises abdication 
of Napoicriii, 11 . 415-416; joins 
Kmperor in 1815, II. 426; re- 
proached iiy Napoleon, II. 429; 
action at Saint Amand, 11 . 431 ; 
repulsed at Qnatre-Bras, It. 432, 
434; battle of Waterloo, II, 437- 
441. 
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Nied, Treaty of, II. 366. 

Niemen, river, I. 370; II. 114-1:3. 
Nogeiit-sur-Scine, II. 384-393. 
Nollendorf, II. 316-317. 

Numerical superiority, Napoleon’s le- 
liance on, I. 131, 327. 

Ochs, General, II. loS. 

Offen.stetten, battle of, II. 43. 

Officers ! iniporlnnce of efficiency, I. 
31; Napoleon’s complaints con- 
cerning, II. 230 i incapable of in- 
dependent action, II. 28S. 
Ollschann, I. 231. 

Olssufiev, General, II. 386, 387, 390. 
Operations, interior and exterior Tines, 
338-362. 

Or-.lia, II. 221-223. 

Osteroile, I. 343-344. 

OslrolrnUn, Ixitlle of, I. 344-345. 

I lit, Geneial, I. 175, 187, 189, tps. 
Ondinot, Marshal j command in 1805, 

I. 206) Itriedland, I. 366.3701 
command in 1809, II. 29, 34; 
Corps in i8i2, If. 108 ; attacks 
Vilkoinir, II. 1171 engagement 
at Kliastitsi, IT. 1391 defeat at 
Svolnn, II. 142 j atl cks I'ololalc, 

II . 175 ; retieat from Moscow, II. 
222, 224, 223, 226, 229 ! liaut/en, 
II. 239 i advance on Berlin, TI. 
263, 277," strength of coiirs, II. 
2821 Grosslieuieii, II. 303; retreat, 
II. 309 i new coininand, II. 323 ; 
Leipag, II. 32S, 334, 350. Cam- 
paign of 1814 i II. 393, 327, 412 j 
advises Napoleon to abdicate, II. 
416. 

Ourcq, rivet, H. 401. 

PacURA, river, TI. 198. 

Pujol, Qeiieial, II. 346, 424, 423. 
I’alafox, Geneial, II. 4, il, 14-13. 
Palencia, II. 3. 

Pauli, Goveinor of Corsica, I. ii. 

Papal Government and Napoleon, I. 
103. 

Papeloite, II. 439, 440. 

Paris: street fighting, I. 122) opem- 
tions for defence, IT. 384-395) 
enemy's advance on, II. 414-415 ) 
surrendered, II. 416) treaty, II. 
418. 

Paris Military Academy, 1 . 4. 

Park, General, I. 290. 

Fartuuncaux, General, II. 109, 230. 
Passarge, river, I. 341, 343 ' 34 'li 353 - 
361, 

Passau, IL 63. 


Paim.sdorf, II. 355. 

Pavia, I. 36, 54. 

Peninsular War. .Vrc Sp-aiu. 

Peschiera, I. 36, 59. 

Pfaffenhofen, II. 42-44. 

I’helippeaux, I’.icard do, I. 147. 

i’iaccnra, I. 46, 186. 

Piave, river, 1 . 104. 

Pietlmont : plan for conquest of, I. 20 ; 
pusiiion of Italian army, I. 26, 29 ; 
attacked liy Prencli, I. 31-32, 345 
defeated at Vico, I, 35. 

Pillnitz hriilgc, II. 323. 

Pino, General. II. 108. 

Pinin, II. 293, 297, 299, 316, 323. 

I’izrigheltone, I. 49. 

Plagwiiz, II. 348. 

Planchcnoit, II. 439-440. 

Plaiicau, XI. 294, 297. 

Pleisse, river, it. 346. 

Po, river, I. 46, 1S4, 1S6-1S7. 

Podolsk, II. 172-173. 

Poiscliwitz, truce of, II. 265, 267. 

Poland • campaign of 1S06, t. 316-328. 

Polish corps in Russian cunipaign, II. 
108, 109. 

Pololsk, IL 175, 203. 

Poniatowski, Prince i coinmand in 
1S12, II. 108 j lakes Doroninn, II. 
16 1 ; retreat from Moscow, IL 
191, 200, 205) corps in 1813,11. 
282 i Leipzig, IL 324, 346. 

Posen, II. 236, 237. 

I’osllienen, 1 . 366. 

Piag.i, I. 31S. 

Prague, II. 306. 

Prnlzcn, I, 254, 253 j bailie of, I. 239- 
260. 

Pvesel, river, I. 370. 

Picititz, liulile of, II. 261, 

Pristen, II. 302. 

Probsthayda, IL 333. 

pjovera, General, I. 31, 94, 99, 100. 

Pfschibitschew'slci, General, I, 236, 
239, 261. 

Prussia camimign of 1806-1807 ; pre- 
parations and plans, I. 272-278; 
disposition of oimies, I. 276-278; 
Flench advance, 1 . 279; Napn- 
Icon’s staff, I. 280-283 ; PrussW 
advance, I. 284-285 ; tjaalfeld, I. 
2S6-287 ! French advance to Jena, 
I, aSg, 293 1 battle of Jena, I. 294- 
302; U L'Senhausen, I, 296-298; 
Erfurt surrendered, I. 304 ; Halle, 
1 . 304*3^ i Spandau surrendered, 
I, 306 I Prussian defeat — surrender 
of Hohenlohe, I. 307 ; surrender of 
Bliicher, I. 308 ; J,ilbeck taken— 
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cruelty of French, I. 308-3E3: 
siege ul Magdeburg, I, 314; 
French advance, I. 315; Warsaw 
evacuated, I. 317 ; advance of 
Russians, I. 319; engagement at 
Nassidsk, I. 320 ; battle of Pultusk, 
I. 322-326 ; P’rench winter (juarters, 
I. 327; Russian advance, I. 328; 
jnii'siied by French, I. 330-337; 
Ejiau, I. 338-342; French con- 
centration at Usterode, I. 343 ; 
battle of Oslrolenkn, I. 344-345 ; 
siege of Dansig, I. 345, 357-358 ; 
liraimshcrg evacuated, 1. 353; 
Gutstadt taken, I. 354; Russians 
a-suine the offensive, 1. 359-361 ; 
IleiUberg, I. 362-364; Friedland, 

I. 365-370 ; conclusion of [jeace, I. 
„ ■ 370 - 

Prussian troops: in 1812, II. 109; 
alliance with Russians at Taurog- 
gen, II. 235. 

1813 ; Disposition, II. 242, 243, 
248 ; driven from Liitsen, 11. 251 ; 
Deiiutlg, II. 252 ,- battle of Ltltzen, 

II. 253-254; Kiinigswartha, II. 
258; Bautzen, II. 258-259; Pre- 
tilz, II. 260-262 i truce of Poisch- 
wilz, II. 265 1 position in 
August, II. 283 ; advance to 
Buber, II. 2S7 ; Dresden, II. 294- 
301 ; Katzbach— Grossbeeren, II. 
303 ; retreat into Silesia, II. 312 ; 
fresh advance on Dresden, II. 313, 
316, 317: Wartenberg, II. 323; 

eneral advance, II. 325 ; strength, 
I- 328, 33S ; retreat to Saale, II. 
339. 341 ! Leipife 347-356 ! 
pursuit of French, II. 364. 

1814 ; advance across Rhine, II. 373, 
375; Brienne, II. 378,- La 
Rothiere, II. 381-382; operations 
on Seine, II. 3S4; Champaufaert, 
II. 390 ; Monlmirail, if. 391 ; 
fitoges, 11. 393; advance con- 
tinued, II. 397-401 ; Soissons 
taken, II. 402; Laon, II. 405; 
march on Paris, IT. 414, 416. 

X815: base, II. 422; strength, II. 
424 ; retreat from Charleroi, II. 
425-426 ; concentrate at Sombreffe, 
II, 428; Ligny— Saint Amand, 
II. 431 ; Waterloo, II. 435, 438- 
441. 

Fully, General, II. 96. 

Pultusk, battle of, 1 . 316, 328. 

Pur.'.uit, Napoleon’s theory «, I. 262. 

Odatre-Bras : held by Enriish, II. 
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426 ; Ney blamed for not taking, 
II. 429 ; French repulsed at, II. 
432 ; second attack, II. 434. 

Oueiss, river, II, 312. 

Quosdanovich, C'.eneral, I. 60, 65, 66, 

67- 

Raab, battle of, TI. 84. 

Ragusa, Duke of, II. 334, 342. 

Rahna, II. 253. 

Raropon, Colonel, I. 30, 156. 

Ratisbon : events of, II. 29, 59 ; surren- 
dered by French, II, 50 ; retaken, 
II. 61 ; measures for holding, II. 
62. 

Razoul, General, II. loS. 

Keggio, Duke of, II. 342. 

Reillc, General, II. 424, 437. 

Reserves, employment of, I. 264-265, 

Reiidnitz, II. 346-347. 

Reuss, Prince, II. 300. 

Rcy, General, I, 93, 97, 98. 
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